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THE PUBLISHERTB PREFACE. 

*‘The Indian l^ectures of the late Swami 
Vivekananda’* is a collection of his speeches delivered 
in the year 1897. in reply to addresses of welcome 
offered to him by his compatriots, at different places, 
in India, which he visited after his return from the 
West. It is here offered anew to the reading: public 
in an edition w'here an effort has been made to revise 
the book completely on comparing: it with the first 
published newspaper reports of the lectures, that is, 
with stich of them as are available now. The marginal 
notes have been altered in some places to suit the 
context. A few word-notes and most of the import- 
ant passag:es from the Sanskrit, origrinally quoted, 
have also been subjoined to make the import clear to 
all and sundry. 
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INDIAN LECTURES OF 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

ON THE GREAT MISSION OP INDIA. 

(Address delivered at Colombo). 

What little work has been done, has been due/ 
not to any inherent power residing in me, but the 
cheer, the good-will, the blessings, that fol- 
lowed me on my path in the West from this our 
sacred and most beloved Mother-land. Some good has 
been done, no doubt, but that especially to myself, 
for what before was but a personal opinion, haa now 
gained the conviction of certainty, has now attained 
the power and strength of demonstration. Before I li > 
left India, I thought that this was Puny a Bhumi, the 
land of Karina, To-day I stand here to ^ay, with con- 
viction, that it is so, that if ^ere is any land 
PU' this earth that can lay claim above all others, to 
be the Messed Punya Bhumi, the land to which all 
must sooner or later, come, to ai^unt fojf their 
K0,rmai the land to wMch every soul that is, wending 
its way Godward must cQm^;to attain its perfection, 
the land <where l^wsmty has developed, fa^fst to- 
wards gentleness^ generosity, .purity, and cahn, the 
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'The mild 
Hinda*' not 
• lepioach; 
ils meening : 


land above all of introspection and of spiiitaalit})', it is 
India. Here, from most ancient times, bave been 
bom the founders of religion, deluging the earth 
agaid and again with the pure and perennial waters 
of spiritual troth. Here have begun those tidal 
waves of philosophy that have traversed oceans, 
East and West, North and Sooth, and now here 
again must rise that wave which is to spiritualise the 
material civilization of the modern world. Here are 
the life-giving waters with which shall be quenched 
■the burning fire of materialism that is consuming 
the hearts of millions in other lands. Believe me, 
my friends, this is yet to be. 

So far I think I have seen ; so far those of you 
who are already students of the history of races are 
aware also. The debt which the world owes to this 
our mother-land is immense. Taking country with 
country there is not one race on this earth to which 
the world owes so much as to that of the patient 
Hin du, the mild Hindu. “The mild Hindu” is a 
phrase sometimes used as an expression of r^roach, 
but if ever such concealed a wraderful truth it is 
here. For the “mild Hindu” has been the blessed 
child of God always. Civilizations have arisen in 
other parts of the WOTld. In ancient and modem 
times alike, great ideas have emanated from strong 
races. In ancient and modem times ideas have been 
carried forward from one race to another. In ancient 
and ifiodem times the seeds of troth and power have 
been cast abroad by the advancing tides of nati<mal 
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life, but mark, my friends, it has been always with 
the blast of war trumpets, and with the march of 
•embattled cohorts. Each idea had to be soaked in 
a deluge of blood ; each idea had to advance on the 
blood of millions of our fellow beings, each word of 
power had to be followed by the groans of millions, 
by the wails of orphans, by the tears of widows. 

Such ill the main has been the method of other 
nations. But India has existed for thousands of 
years. Here was activity when as yet Greece was 
not, when Rome had not been thought of, when the 
fathers of modern Europeans themselves lived in the 
German forests and painted themselves blue. Even 
earlier, in a past of which history has ao record, and 
•into which tradition dares not peep, began the march 
oi ideas out from India. But every word from here, The Hindus 
was spoken with blessings behind it, and peace before co^Scring 
it. We of all the nations of the world have never been mce. 
eonquerors, and because the blessing of this is ixpon 
us, do we live. There was a time when at the march 
of great Greek battalions the earth trembled. They 
are vanished now froni the face of thp earth. There 
was a time when the Roman eagle floated over every- 
thing worth having in this world ; Everywhere went 
Rome, trampling on the head of humanity ; the 
earth trembled at the name of Rome. But the 
(}apitoline Hill is a mass of ruins now, the spider 
weaves its web where Csesars ruled. Other nations 
•equally glorious have come and gone seizing a few 
hours of exultant and exuberant domination, and of 
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boisterous tsatiotial life, and then vanishing like ripples 
on the face of the ocean. 

In such fashion have these others made their 
mark on the face of humanity. But you so live, that 
if Manu came back to-day, he would not be 
astonished, would not find himself in a foreign land. 
The same laws rule us still, laws adjusted and 
thought out through thousands and thousands of 
years, customs the outcome of the experience of 
centuries, that seem to be eternal; and as the days 
have gone by, the blows of misfortune that have been 
delivered upon them, seem only to have served the 
purpose of making them stronger and more enduring. 
And the centre of all this, the heart from which the 
blood flows, the main-spring of the national life lies, 
Retigiuki i believe me, in one simple fact. To the other nations 
world religion is but one among the many 
national interests of life. They have politics, they have the 
enjoyments of social life, they have all that wealth 
can buy, and power can bring. They have all that 
the senses can enjoy, and among all these various 
pleasures and searching after more, to give a little 
more edge to the cloyed appetites — among all this, 
there is also a • little bit of religion. But here, in 
India, religion is the one and the only occupation of 
life. That there has been a Chino- Japanese war, how 
many of you know? Very few, if any. That there 
ajre tremendous political movements and socialistic 
movements trjdng to transform Western society, how 
many of you know? Very few., if any. But that 
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there was a Parliament of Religions ih America, tliat 
there was a Hindu Sannyasin sent over there, I am 
astonished to find even the cooly knows. That 
shows the way the wind blows, shows where the 
national life is. I have read many books written by 
globe-trotting travellers who wail at the ignorance of 
the Eastern masses, but I have found out that this 
is at once true and untrue. You see a Western plough-* 
man in England, or America, or Germany. Ask him 
what party he belongs to, and he can tell you whether 
he is a Radical or a Conservative, and for whom he is 
going to vote. In America he knows whether he is 
Republican or Democrat, and even something about 
the silver question. But ask him about his religion. 
That he goes to church, is all he knows. That he 
goes to church, and perhaps that his father belonged 
to a certain denomination. No more. 

Come to India, and take one of our plotighmen. 
**Do you know anything about politics?' “What 
is that?” he says. He does not understand the 
socialistic movements, the relation between capital 
and labour. He nevex’ heard of suc]|^ things in his 
life. He works hard, and earns his bread ; what 
more? But “What is your religion?” “Why look, 
my friend ! I have marked it on my fore^head?” He 
can give me a good hint or two on questions of 
devotion. That has been my experience. This is 
our nation’s life. As individuals have each their 
own peculiarities, so has each his own method of 
growth, his own life marked out for him, as we 
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The 

influence 


Hindus would by his infinite past life, by all his 
past Karma ; because in this world, the infinite past 
ushers in the present, and the way in which we use the 
present will determine the future. Thus, everyone 
who is bom has a bent, a direction in which he must 
go, a destiny through which he must live, and what 
is true of the individual is equally true of the race. 
Each race, similarly, has a peculiar bent, each race' 
has a peculiar raison d'etre, each race has a mission 
of its own to fulfil in the life of the world. Each 
race has to work out its own result, to fulfil its own 
errand. Political greatness or military power, was^ 
never the mission of our race ; it never was, and, 
mark my words, never will be. But there has been 
the other mission given to us, — ^to conserve, to pre- 
serve, to accumulate, as it were in a dynamo, all 
the spiritual energy of Humanity, and that concen- 
trated energy is to pour forth in a deluge on the 
world whenever circumstances are propitious. Let 
the Persian and the Greek, the Roman and the Arab, 
or the modem Englishman march his battalions, 
conquer the world, and link the different nations 
together, and the philosophy and spirituality of India 
will prove itself ready to flow along these new-made 
channels into the veins of the nations of the world. 
The calm Hindu’s brain must pour out its own quota 
to the sum total of human progress. India’s gift to 
the world is the light Spiritual. 

TOus, we read in the past history that whenever 
there arose a great conquering nation uniting the 
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different races of the world, bindinsr^ India with the of injun 
other races, taking her out, as it were, from her *** 

loneliness, from her aloofness from the rest of the 
world into which she again and again cast herself, 
wherever such a thing was brought about, the 
result was the . flooding of the world with Indian 
spiritual ideas. At the beginning of this century, 
Schopenhauer, the great German philosopher, study- 
ing from a not very clear translation of the Vedas 
made from an old translation into Persian, and thence 
by a young Frenchman into I^atin, says “There has 
been no study in the world, excepting in the original, 
so ennobling as that of Upanishads. These have 
been the solace of my life ; these will be the solace of 
my death,” and then this great German sage foretold 
that “The world is about to see a revolution in 
thought more extensive and more powerful than that 
which was witnessed by the Renaissance of Greek 
literature,” and to-day his predictions aCre coming to 
pass. • Those who keep their eyes open, those who 
understand the workings in the minds of the different 
nations of the West, those who are, thinkers and 
study the different nations, will find the immense 
change that has been produced in the tone, the pro- 
cedure, in the methods, and in the literature of the 
world by this slow, never-ceasing permeation of 
Indian thought. But there is another peculiarity as 
1 have already hinted to youi We pever preached 
our thoughts with nre and sword. If there is one 
word in the English language to represent the gift of 
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India unto the' world, if there is one word in the 
English language to style the effect which the litera- 
ture of India produces upon mankind, it is this one 
word ''fascination.** It is the opposite of anything 
that takes you suddenly, throws on you, as it were, 
a charm all of a sudden. To many, Indian thought, 
Indian manners, Indian customs, Indian philosophy, 
Indian literature, are repulsive at the first sight, but 
let them persevere, let them read, let them become 
familiar with the great principles underlying these 
ideas, and it is ninety-nine to one that the charm 
will be upon them, fascination will be the result. 
Slowly and silently, as the gentle dew that falls in 
the morning, unseen, unheard, yet producing a most 
tremendous result, has been the work of this calm, 
patient, all-suffering, spiritual race upon the world of 
thought. 

Once more history is about to repeat itself, for 
to-day, under the fierce light of modern science, when 
old, apparently strong and invulnerable beliefs- have 
been shaken to their very foundations, when the spe- 
cial claims laid by different sects upon the allegiance of 
mankind have all been blown to atoms and vanished 
into air — when the sledge-hammer blows of modern 
antiquarian researches are pulverising all sorts of 
antiquated orthodoxies like masses of porcelain 
— when religion in the West is only in the 
hands of the ignorant, and the intelligent look 
down with scorn on everything belonging to it, 
here comes the philosophy of India, here comes the 
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highest religious aspirations of the mind of India, 
where the grandest philosophical facts have been the 
practical spirituality of the people. This is coming 
naturally to the rescue, the oneness of all, the im- 
mense Infinite, the idea of the Impersonal, the 
wonderful idea of the eternal soul of man, of the 
unbroken continuity in the march of beings, the 
infinity of the universe. For our old sects looked 
upon the world as a little mud puddle, and thought 
that time began but the other day. There and only 
there, in our old books, and throughout our history 
was the grand idea governing all the search for reli- 
gion, the infinite range of time, space and causation, 
and above all the infinite glory of the spirit of man. 
When the modem tremendous theories of evolution 
and conservation of energy and so forth are dealing 
death blows to all sorts of crude theologies, what 
can hold any more the allegiance of cultured 
humanity but these most convincing, broadening, and 
ennobling ideas, that can only be found in that most 
marvellous product of the soul of man, the wonderful 
voice of God, the Veaanta. , 

At the same time I must remark that what I 
mean by our religion working upon the nations out- 
side of India is only the principles, the back-ground, 
the foundation upon which that religion is built. 
The detailed workings, the minute points which have 
heen worked out through centuries of social neces- 
sity, little ratiocinations about manners and customs 
and social well-being, do not rightly find a place in 
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the category of religion. We know, at the same 
time, that what our books lay down in these respects 
is only for the time being, for we find there a clear dis- 
tinction made between the two sets of truths, the one 
which abides for ever, and is built upon the very 
nature of man and the universe, as for example— the 
nature of the soul, the soul’s relation to God, the 
nature of God, perfection, or the principles of cosmo-^ 
logy I ot the infinitude of creation, how that it is no 
creation but the wonderful law of the cyclical pro- 
cession, and so on, things that are eternal principles 
founded upon facts which are universal in nature, 
while there is the other set of truths, the minor laws, 
more properly belonging to the Puranas, to the 
Smritis, and not to the Srutis, guiding the working 
of our everyday life. These have nothing to do with 
the other, the former set of things. Even in our own 
time these have been changing. Customs of one age,, 
of one yuga, have not been the customs of another,. 
and as yuga comes after yuga, they will still have to 
change. Great Rishis will appear and lead us into 
the new manners and customs that are suited to such 
new environment. 

The great principles underlying all this wonder- 
ful, infinite, ennobling, expansive view of man, and 
God, and the world, have been produced in India, 
and in India alone man did not stand up and fight 
for a little tribal God. "My God is true and yours 
is not true ; let us have a good fight over it.” It 
was only here that such ideas did not occur. These 
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great underlying principles being based upon the 
eternal nature of man are as potent to-day for the 
working out of the good of the human race as they 
were thousands of years ago, and they will remain 
so long as this earth remains, so long as the law 
of -Karma remains, so long as we are born as indivi- 
duals and have to work out our own destiny by our 
individual power. 

And above all, what India has to give to the 
world is this. If we watch the growth and develop- India’s gift 
ment of religions in diflFcrent races, we shall always world* 
find this, that each tribe at the beginning has a god 
of its own. If the tribes are allied to each other 
these gods will have a generic name, as that of all 
the Babylonian gods for example. When the Baby- 
lonians were divided into many tribes they had the 
generic name of Baal for their Gods, just as the 
Jewish tribes had different gods with the common 
name of Moloch. You will find at the same time 
that as one of these tribes becomes superior to the 
rest, and lays a claim to its own king being the king 
over all, it naturally wants also to preserve its own 
god as the god of all the tribes. Baal-Merodach, said 
the Babylonians, was the greatest god ; all the others 
were inferior ; Moloch-Yaveh was the superior to 
all other Molochs ; and these advances had to be 
decided by the fortunes of battle. The same strug- 
gle was here, in India also the same competing gods 
have been struggling with one another for supremacy, 
but the great good fortune of this country and of the doctrine 
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world was that there came out in the midst of the 
din and confusion, a voice which declared Ekam sat 
vipra bahudha vadanti ("'He, whom the have 

called bv various names is one**). It is not that Siva 
is superior to Vishnu, not that Vishnu is everything 
and Siva is nothing, but it is the same One whom 
you call either Siva or Vishnu, or by a hundred 
other names. The names are different, but it is the 
same One. The whole history of India you may 
read in these few words. The whole history 
has been a repetition in emphatic language, with tre- 
mendous power, of that one central doctrine. It was 
repeated in the land till it entered into the blood of 
the nation, till it began to tingle with every drop of 
blood that flowed in the nation's veins, till it be- 
came one with the life, part and parcel of the 
material of which it was composed, till tl^Jand-.3KaS 
transmuted into the land of most wonderful toleration, 
giving it the right to welcome all religions as well as 
all sects into her all-absorbing compass. 

And herein is the explanation of a remarkable 
phenomenon witnessed only in India, which is that of 
various sects, apparently hopelessly contradictory, 
living yet in such harmony together. You may be a 
dualist, and I may be a monist. You may believe that 
you are the eternal servant of God, and another may 
declare that he is one with God Himself, yet both 
of them are good Hindus. How is that possible? 
Read then — Ekam sat vipra bahudha vadanti (That 
with exists is one ; the sages call it by various 
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names). Above ail others, my countrymen, this is 
the one ^gmnd truth that we have to teach to the 
world. Even the most highly educated of the other 
countries turn up their noses at an angle oJ 
forty-five degrees and call our religion idolatry. 
They never stopped to think what a mass of supersti- 
tion there was in their own heads. It is still 
so everywhere, this tremendous sectarianism, this 
lowness and narrowness of the mind. The thing 
which a man has is the only thing worth having ; 
the only life worth living is his own little life of 
dollar-worship and mammon-worship ; the only little 
possession worth having is his own, and nothing 
else. If he can manufacture a little clay nonsense 
or invent a machine, that is to be admired beyond 
the greatest possessions. That is the case over the 
whole world, in spite of education and learning. 
But education has yet to begin in this world, and 
civilisation — civilisation has begun nowhere yet, 
ninetv-nine decimal nine per cent of the human race 
are more or less savages still. We may read of these 
things ill different books, we hear of toleration in 
religion and all that, but very little of it is there yet in 
the world, take my experience for that ; ninety-nine 
per cent do not even think of it. There is tremendous 
religious persecution yet, in every country in which 
I have been, and the same old objections are raised 
against learning anything new. Just the little tolera- 
tion that is 5ret to be seen amongst men, just the 
little sympathy that may be in the world yet for reli- 
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gious thought, is practically here only, in the land of 
the Aiyas, and nowhere else. It is here that Hindus 
build temples for Mohammedans and Christians ; now- 
here else. If you go to other countries and ask 
Mohammedans, or people of other religions to build a 
temple for you, see how they will help. They, will 
instead tiy to break down your temple and you too, if 
they can. This therefore is the one great lesson that 
the world wants most, that the world has yet to learn 
from India, the idea, not only of toleration, but of 
sympathy, as has found its expression in the Siva 
) Mahimna Stoira — "Different rivers, taking their 
start from different mountains, running straight or 
crooked, at last come into the ocean, so, oh Siva, 
all men are coming unto Thee !"• — ^Though they may 
take various roads, all are on Thy way ! — Some may 
run a little crooked, while others run straight, but 
at last, oh Ivord, they will all come unto Thee. 
Then and then alone is your Bhakti and realisation 
of Siva complete, when you not only see Him in the 
Lingum, but in everything and everywhere as has 
been said in the Srimad Bhagabat, "He is the sage, 
he the lover of Hari, who sees Hari in eveiything 
and in everyone." Thus if you are a real lover of 
Siva or Hari you must see Him in everything, and 
in everyone. You must see that every worship is 
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^ven unto Him whatever may be the name or the 
form, you must see that all knees bending towards 
the Kaaba, or kneeling in a Christian Church, or 
a Buddhist Temple, are kneeling unto Him — 
whether they know it or not, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not, — ^that in whatever name or form 
they are offered, all flowers in all altars are laid at 
His Feet, for He is the one Lord of all, the one Soul 
of all souls. He knows infinitely better what this 
world wants than you or I. It is impossible that all 
difference can cease ; they must exist ; without varia- is India's 
tion life must cease. It is this clash, this differentia- 
tion of thought, that makes for light, for motion, for 
progress. Differentiation, infinitely contradictory, 
must remain, but it is not necessary that we should 
hate each other therefore. It is not necessary there- 
fore, that we should fight each other. Thus we have 
to learn the one central truth again ihat was 
experienced only here, in our own motherland, and 
that has once more as in the past, to be preached from 
India. Why ? Because not only was it in our books, 
but it runs through every phase of our national litera- 
ture, and is in the national life. Here and here alone 
is it practised every day, and any man whose eyes are 
open can see that it is so here and here alone. So we 
are the fit people to teach religion. There are other 
and higher lessons that India can teach, but they are 
only for the learned. But this one lesson of mild-| 
ness, gentleness, forbearance, toleration, sympathy,. I 
and Thec^ 
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i by various names ; but Thou art One** — everyone — 
man, woman and child, learned or unlearned, without 
f respect of race, or creed, or caste, must learn from 
Jndia. 



VEDANTISM. 


(Address delivered at Jaffna). 

The subject is very large and the time is short ; 
a full analysis of the religion of the Hindus is im- 
possible in one lecture. I will, therefore, present 'Hindu" 
before you the salient points of our religion in as 
simple language as I can. The word Hindu, by 
which it is the fashion now-a-days to style ourselves, 
has lost all its meaning, for this word merely means 
those who lived on the other side of the river Indus. 

This name, Sanslbit Sindhu, was murdered into 
Hindu by the ancient Persians, and all people living 
on the other side of the river Sindhu were called by 
them Hindus. Thus this word has come down to 
us ; during the Mohammedan rule we toolt np the 
word ourselves. There may not be any harm in 
using the word, of course, but, as I have said, it has 
lost its significance, for all the people who live on 
this side of the Indus> you may marlD in mode!;^ 
times, do not follow the same religion as they did in 
ancient times. The word, therefore, covers not only 
Hindus proper, but Mohammedans, Christians, Jains, 
and all the others who live in India. I, therefore^ 
would not use the word Hindu. What word shoiild 
we use then ? The other words which alone we can 
use are either the Vaidies, followers of the Vedas^ 
or better still, the Vedantists, followers of the Hindu* 
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danta. Most of the great religions of the world owe 
allegiance to certain books^ which they believe are 
the words of God, of some other supernatural beings, 
and which are the basis of their religion. Now of 
all these books, according to the modern savants of 
the West, the oldest are the Vedas of the Hindus. 
A little idea, therefore, is necessary about the Vedas. 

The Vedas. The mass of writing called the Vedas is not the 
creation of persons. Its date has never been fixed, 
can never be fixed, for according to us, the Vedas 
are eternal. Thefe is one salient point which I want 
you to remember, that all the other religions of the 
world claim their authority as being delivered by a 
personal God or a number of personal beings, angels, 
or special messengers of God, unto certain persons, 
while the claim of the Hindus is that the Vedas do 
not owe their authority to anybody, they are them- 
selves the authority, being eternal — ^the knowledge 
of God. They were never written, never created, 
they have been throughout time ; just as creation is 
infinite and eternal, without beginning and without 
end, so is the knowledge of God without beginning 
and without end. And this knowledge is what is 
meant by the Vedas (Vid, to know). The mass of 
knowledge called the Vedas was discovered by per- 
sonages called Rishis, and the Rishi is defined as a 
a seer of thought ; not that the 
tliought was his own. Whenever you hear that a 
fertain passage of the Vedas came from a certain 
Rishi, never think that he wrote it, or created it out 
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•of liis ttmd; he was the sms of tte 
fllieadyexistedij^it existed in the tinivme eternsUf. : 

This sage was the discoverer ; the Rishis were spiri*| 
tual discoverers. 

This mass of writing, the Vedas, is divided Kmim 
jjnncipally into two parts, the Karma Kanda and the 
Jnana Kanda — ^the work i>ortion and the knowledge wnd*- 
portion, the ceremonial and the spiritual portion. 

The work portion consists of various sacrifices ; most 
of them of late have been given up as not practicable 
under present circumstances ; some remain to the 
present day in some shape or other. The main ideas 
of the Karma Kanda, such as, the duties of man, the 
duties of the student, of the householder, of the 
recluse, and so forth, or the duties of man in various 
stations of life, are followed, more or less, down to 
the present day. But t he spiritual portion of_.Qnr 
Trfi gion is in th e sec on d par t, the Jnana 
y^latit% which means — t he en d of fee Vedas, or the 
^t and the goal of the Vedas. The essence of the 
knowle<^e of the V^as war“called by the name of 
Vedanta or Upanishad. And all the sects of India, 
dther Dualists, qualified Dualists, Monists, or the 
Sivaites, Vaisnavites, Saktas, Souras, Ganapatyas-p- 
e ach one th at dares come- within— the. ..4^ 
of Hinduism nui-st arktif.wtpdfp_ 

yeflaa. They can have their own interpreta* 
tions, can interpret . thein in Utkit own way, 

^ey most obey the autbcaity. : That is- why ire 
want to use the word Vedantist instead of Hinla. 
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All the philosophers of India who ate orthodox' have 
to acknowledge the authority of the Vedanta, and all 
our present day rdigipns, however crude. son» of 
them may appear, however inexplicable some of their 
^jurposes may appear to be, one who understands them 
and studies them, can trace them back to the idi^s 
of the Upanishads. So much these Upanishads have 
gone into our race that those of you who will study 
the symbology of the crudest religion of the Hindus 
will be . astonished to find sometimes figurative ex- 
pressions used regarding the Upanishads themselves 
or that the Upanishads themselves become S3rm- 
bolized in their turn after a time into figures and so 
forth in its hands. Thus most of the great spiritual 
and philpsophical ideas that appear in the Upani- 
shads are to-day with us household worship in the 
form of symbols. The various symbols that we use 
to-day have all come from the Vedanta, because in the 
Vedanta we find the^c used as figures of speech in 
connection with some great ideas and we can well 
see that these ideas went among the nation and 
psmieated it thoroughly in time until they became 
part of their everyday life as symbols. 

Next to the Vedanta cmne the Smritis. Hiese 
also are books written by sages, but the authority of 
the Smritis is subordinate to that of the Vedanta, 
and they stand in the same relation with ns as the 
^criptures of the other religions sfimd with regard to 

t ern. We admit that the ^nri^ have been written 
"particular sages; in 'that >sei^ they are in the 
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•same iemd plaoe as the Scriptures of Pther religions, 
Init these Smritis are not final, authority. If th»e 
is anything in a ^nxiti which contradicts the Vedai^, 
the- Snuiti is to be rejected ; its authority is gone. 
These -Snuitis, we see again, have varied from time 
to.time. We read that such and such a Smriti 
^'^mould have authority in the Satya Yuga, such and 
such in the Treta Yuga, some in the IhMpara Yuga, 
and some in the Kali Yuga, and so on, so that as 
essential conditions changed, as various circumstances 
■came to 'have their influence on the race, manners 
and customs had to be changed, and these Smritis, 
as mainly regulating the manners and customs of 
the nation, had also to be changed from time to 
time. This is a point I especially ask you to 
remember. The principles of religion that joe ia the 
'Ved anta are' un ch^geabie. 'Why ? Because they 
are all built upon the- eternal principles- that are in 
-man and nature ; they can never change. Ideas 
about the soul, about going to heaven, and so on, 
can never change ; they were the same thousands of 
-years ago, as they are today, and they^ will again be 
the same in millions of years to come. But those 
religious practices which are based entirely u{k>n our 
social positibn and co^elation must change with the 
•changes in society. Such an order, therefore, wotild 
be good and true at a /certain 'period and m>t at 
;aaotfa«r period. We find accordingly that certain 
foods are allowed at one time and 8t<q>ped''‘^'at 
nncrther, because the. '.food- was .good for -that tSito ; 
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climatic, and otiier things changed, various other 
cumstances required to be met, so the 6mriti stopped 
these foods and so on. Thus it naturally follorvs- 
that if in modem times our society requires some 
changes, th^ must be met, and sages will come and' 
show the way how to meet them ; not one jot of thp 
principles of our religion will -be changed ; ttrey will 
remain eternally intact. 

PuraiiM. Then there are the Putanas, in their five ai^cts, 

(Purwnam Panchalakshanam) abmit history, about cos- 
mology, about various S 3 nnbological illustrations of 
philosophical principles and so forth. These were 
written to popularize the religion of the Vedas. The 
language in- which the Vedas are written is very 
ancient ; even amongst scholars very few can trace the 
date of these books. The Puranas were written in the 
language of the people of that time, in what we call 
modem Sanskrit. But then they were meant, not 
for scholars, but for the common people ; and the 
uneducated cannot understand philosophy. So such 
thin^ were given to tihem in concrete form, by means 
of the ^ves of saints and kings and great mmi, 
historical events that happened to the race, and so 
on. Eveiything. that the sages could get hold of was 
taken -np, but each only to . illustrate tho eternal 
principles of religion. 

iWiMt * There are still othtf books, the Tanttas. l^eSe 
^ very much like the l^rakas in some respects, and 
isiTsome of them there is an attempt to revivd the'Old 
sao^fidd.ddeas of riie Karina Kanda. - 
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All these constitute the Scriptures of the Hindus^ 
and where there is such a mass of sacred books with a 
single race, and nation which (for nobody knows 
how many thousands of years) has devoted the 
greatest part of its energies to the thought of philo- 
sophy and spirituality, it is quite natural that there 
SSiilSrild be also many sects ; it is wonderful indeed, 
that there are not thousands more. And these sects 
differ very much from each other in certain points. 

We could not take the time to understand all the 
differences between these various sects, and all the 
spiritual details about them ; therefore I take up the of 
common basis, the essential principles of them all, ^*“^'*>®*“* 
which every Hindu must believe. 

. The first is this idea of the creation, that this 
ErahfiU. , Maya, . infinite, arid withniit 
berin ning. It is not that this world was created the 
other day, not that a God came and created the world, 
and since that time has been sleeping ; that cannot 
be. The creative energy Still oUi ^0^ is 

eternali£lcD^tm^^^ re st. Remember the 


passage in the Gita where Vishnu says : “If I remain 
at rest for one moment this universe will be destroy- 
ed." If that creative energy which is working all 
around us, day > and night, were . to cease for one 
second the w^hole thing would fall to the ground. 

There never was a time when that energy did ; not 
work throughout the universe. Blut there is the law 
(rf cycles, Pralaya. Our Sanskrit word for creation 
properly tran^ted,^ sho^d he-,ptoj6ciion, .and noi cieatioii. 
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creation. For the word creation in the Bngflish 
lansuage has unhappily got that fearful, that most 
crude idea of something coming out of nothing, 
creation out of nonentity, non-existence becoming 
existence, which, of course, I would not insult you 
by asking you to believe. Our word, therefore,, is 
projection. The whole of this Nature existed before, 
it became finer and subsided, then after a period of 
rest, as it were, the whole thing was projected for- 
ward again. The same combinations, the same evolu- 
tion, the same manifestations have appeared once 
more and remain playing, as it were, for a certain time, 
again to break into pieces, and become finer and finer, 
till the whole thing has subsided again to come. Thus 
it goes on backword and forward, with a wave-like 
motion, through eternity. Time and space and all are 
within this nature. To say, therefore, it had a begin- 
ning, is utter nonsense. No such question can occur as 
jof its beginning, and of its end. Therefore, wherever 
in our Scriptures the words beginning and end are 
used, you must remember that it means the beginning 
and the end of one particular cycle ; no more than 
that. 

What makes this creation? God. What do I 
mean by the use of the English word God ? Certainly 
not the ordinary idea of the word in English, but 
something very difiP^ent. There is flo o^er word in 
English. I would rather confine myself to the 
Saaidmt ttord Brahm an. He is the comm on u niver- 
sal cause of allFSeK manil^nti^. Wliat is this 
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Brahman? He is eternally pure, eternally aantke, 
the allmighty, the all-knowing:, the alhnerdfut, the 
omnipresent, without form, without parts. He 
creates this universe. But if he is always creating 
and upholding this universe two difficulties arise. 

Fi^ there is partiality in the universe. One is borh 
flappy, and another unhappy ; one is rich and 
another is poor ; this is partiality. Then there is 
cruelty also, for here the very condition of life is 
death. One animal tears the other to pieces, each 
man tries to trample on the body of his own brother. ^••“••**** 
This competition, cruelty, horror, sighs rending the difewcee 
^ies day and night, is the state of things in this 
world of ours. If this be the creation of a God, 
then that God is worse than cruel, worse than any 
devil that man ever imagined. Ay 1 says the 
Vedanta, it is nut the fault of God that this partiality 
exists, that this competition exists. Who makes it? 

We ourselves. There is a cloud pouring ite rain 
over all fields alike. But only that field which is 
well cultivated can take advantage of the ^ower ; 
another, which has not been tilled or tt^en care of, 
cannot take that advantage. It is not the fault of 
the cloud. His mercy is eternal and tmchangeable ; 
it is we that make tha diflFerentiation. But how can 
this difference be extdained? Some are bom happy 
here, some are bom unhappy. They do nothing to 
^ke thaL djffergacg ! Tliej^do^ij^ lasUffl^ 
i£e birth before this . 

We therefore come to the second priadide on 
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Life is 
eternal. 
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of Karma : 
Man makes 
his own 
desting. 


which we agree, not only all Hindus, but all 
Buddhists, and all Jains. We all a^ee h^e that 

i^ etem^ . It is not that it has ^rung out 

of nothing ; that cannot be. Such a life would not 
be worth having. Everything that has a beginning 
in time must end in time. If life began but yester- 
day it must end to-morrow, and annihilation is^C' 
result. Life must have been pre-existent. It does 
not require much in modern times to see that, for 
all the sciences of modem times have been coming 
to our help, illustrating from the material wojtld the 
^principles embodied in our Scriptures. You know 
already, that each one of us is the effect of an infinite 
past, the child is ushered into the world, not as some- 
thing flashing from the hands of nature, as poets 
delight so much to depict, but as one who comes in 
with the burden of an infinite past of good 
and evil deeds to work out. And we know 
that it does so. That makes the differentiation. 
This i^ jthe_ lgH,,o^^^ . Ea ch one of us is the 

maker of his own fate. It knocks on the head a1 
diace all doc^tnes of predestination and fate, and U 
gives us the only possible reconciliation between God 
and man. We, we, and none else, are responsible 
for what we suffer. We are the effects, .and we arv 
the causes. We are free, thefrefore. If I am un- 
happy, it has been of my own making and that very 
thing shows that I can be happy if 1 will. If I am 
impure, that is also of my own making, and that 
very thing shows that I can be pure if I will. So 
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on. The hum an will air ^ 

stancea , Before it^ aU me$^^oi nat^/ 

must succumb, bow beegm servants. 

Such is th^ in£hute power of the will in man» and „ 
such is the result. 

^he next question, of course, would naturally 
be what is the soul ? We cannot understand the God ^ 
of our Scriptures without* understanding about the do^ine 
soul. There have been attempts in India^ and out- 
side of India, to catch a glimpse of tihe beyond by 
studying the external nature, and we all know what 
an awful failure has been the result. Instead of 
giving us a glimpse of the beyond, the more we 
study the material world the more we tend to become 
materialized. Bven that little spirituality which we 
possessed before vanishes, the more we handle the 
material world. Therefore, that, is not the way to 
spirituality, to the knowledge of the highest 
truth ; but through the heart lies the way^ to the 
human soul. The external does not teach us 
anything about the beyond, about the infinite ; it 
is only the intanal that does so. Through the 
soul, therefore, the analysis of the human soul alone, 
cat! we understand God. We have differences of 
opinion as to the nature of the human soul 
among the various sects in India, but there are 
certain points where we all agree ; first, that 
t he soul is witho ut begjaalag..^^ 
immortal ^ its* yjeiT nature ; aoid' aecoadl^, that 
all powers, biasing,' piUdty, and ^omnipresence. 
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omniscience are in each soul. That is a grand 
I idea that we ought to remember. In man or in animal, 
however weak or wicked, great or small, resides 
*the same omnipresent, omniscient soul. The differ- 
ence is not in the soul, but in the manifestation of 
it In them* Between me and the smallest anima^the 
difference is only in the degree of manifestation, but 
as a principle the animal is the same as I am, my 
brother, and has the same soul as I have. This is the 
^greatest principle that India has preached. The talk 
I of brotherhood of man thus becomes reduced in India 
to the brotherhood of universal life, of all animals, 
of all life down even to the little ants. And all these 
Yonns are bodies alike of the same sonl. "Thus the 
sage, knowing that the same Lord inhabits all bodies, 
will worship every body as such."* That is why in 
India there have been such merciful ideas about 
animals, about the poor, and about everybody and 
everything else. The reason lies in this one common 
ground of our idea of the soul. 

One thing more about the sotd. Those who 
study the English language are often deluded hy the 
words soul and mind. The Sanskrit word Atmtm 
and the English word soul signify two entirely 
different things. What we call Manas, the mind 
they call the soul. The West never had the 
idea of the soul until the last twenty years, and 


* "w* ^ wfipwftnnWl 
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even then, through the Sanskrit Philosophy. It 
sa)rs, the body is here, b^ond that is the mind, 3^ 
the mind is not the Atman ; it is the Sukshma 
Sarira, or the fine body, made of fine particles, which 
goes from birth to birth; but behind the mindjia 
the ^ the soul, the S^.fli.man. It cannot 
ixanslated therefore by the English word soul 
or mind, so we shall have to use the word Atman, 
or, as Western philosophers have attempted of late, 
the word Self. Whatever be the word you use, you 
must keep it clear in your mind, that the Atman is 
as well separate from the mind, as from the body, 
and that this Atman accompanies the mind or the 
Sukshma Sanra as it goes from birth to birth. And 
when the time comes that it has attained to all 
knowledge, and manifested itself in perfection, then 
this going from birth to birth ceases for it. Then 
it is at liberty either to keep that mind 01 the 
Sukshma Sarira or to let it go for ever, an 4 remain 
independent and free through all eternity. The Fteedom 
goal of t he _so.ijl js tp attain^ t his fr eedom. This ^oal* 
doctrine of freedom is peculiar to our religion. We 
also have heavens, and hells too, but these are not 
infinite, for in the very nature of things they cannot 
be. If there were any heavens, they would be only 
repetitions of this world of ours on a bigger scale, 
with a little more happiness, a little more enjosrment, 
and all the worse for it. There are many of these 
heavens. Persons who do good works here with the 
thought of reward, when they die are bom as 
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gods in one of these heavens^ as Indra and so on. 
These names of gods are the names of certaiti posi- 
tions or offices. The gods also have been men, and 
good work they have become as such; and the 
different names that you read, Indra, Varuna and 
and so on, are not the names of the same s^t of 
persons. Th^e was and will be thousands ' w 
hold these positions. Nahusha was a great king, 
and when he died he became Indra.- Thus we see 
that it is a position merely ; one soul by high merit 
takes the Indra-position, remains as such only for a 
certain time, then dies there, and is bom again as 
man to work out its freedom. Therefore the human 
body is the highest of all bodies. Some of these gods 
may try to go higher by griving up all ideas of enjoy- 
ments in heavens, but, as in this world wealth and 
position and enjoyment delude the vast majority, so 
most of the gods become so deluded in these heavens 
also, and after wca*king out their good Karma fall 
back and become human beings again. This earth, 
therefore, is the Karma Bhumi ; it is this earth from 
which we attain to liberation. So even these heavens 
are not worth having. What is th^ worth having? 
— Mukti, freedom. Even in the highest of heavens, 
says our Scripture, you are a slave ; what matters 
it if you are a king here or a god there for twenty 
thousand years? So long as. you have a body, so 
long as yon are a slave to happiness, so long as time 
works on you, space works on you, you are a slave. 
The idM, therefore, is to be free of the external and 
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the internal nature. Nature must stand at sroiar feet, 
and you must trample ^ it, free and glorious, going 
beyond. No more then there is life ; therefore, no 
more death ; no more enjoyment, therefore, no more 
misery. It is bliss beyond everything, unspeakable, 
iiytestnictible. What we call happiness and good 
^here are but particles of that eternal Bliss. This is 
the goal. 

The soul is also sexless ; we cannot say of the 
Atman that it is a man or a woman. That belcmgs 
to the body alone. All such ideas, therefore, as I 
am a man or I, a woman, are delusions when spoken 
with regard to the Self, and are only proper when 
spoken of the body. So are the ideas of age, thg^ 

Self never ages ; the ancient One is always the same. 

How did the Self come down then? There is 
but one answer to the question in our Scriptures. 

Ignorance is the cause of all this bondage. It is 
through ignorance that we have beconia bound ; 
knowledge will cure it, take us to the other side. 

How will that knowledge come? Through love, 

Bhakti. By the worship of God through love and 
by loving all beings as the temples of God ; for He 
re»des therein. With that intense love will come 
knowledge, and ignorance will disappear, the bonds 
will break, and the soul will become free. There are .j. 
two ideas of God in our Scriptures, the one personal, of Cod > 
the other impersonal. The idea of the Personal God 
is' that He is the omnipresent creator, perserver, and Impersonal, 
destroyer of everything, the eternal father and 
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moth^ of the universe, but one who is eternally 
separate from us and from all souls ; and liberation 
consists in coming near unto Him and living in 
Him . There is the other idea, of the Impersonal God, 
where all those adjectives are taken oflf as super- 
fluous, as illogical, and the idea is preached onlj: of 
an impersonal, omnipresent being, who cannot be 
called a knowing being, because knowledge is limita- 
tion and belongs only to the human mind. He can 
not be called a thinking being, because that is the 
process of the weak. He cannot be called a reason- 
ing being, because reasoning also is a sign of weak- 
ness. He cannot be called a creating being, because 
none creates except those that are in bondage. What 
bondage has He? None works except for the fulfil- 
ment of desires ; what desires has He ? None works 
except, it be to supply some wants ; what wants has 
He? In the Vedas it is not the word ‘^He** that has 
been used in relation to God, but “It”; for the word 
“He” would make an invidious distinction, as if God 
were a uian. So the impersonal “It”, has been used, 
to distinguish God's nature. This is what has been 
c^led the Advaita system. 

And what are our relations with this Impersonal 
Being? That we are It— that we and It are one. 
Every one of us, is but . a manifestation of that 
Impersonal God, the basis of all being. Misery 
consists in thinking ourselves to be different from this 
Infinite, Impersonal Being ; . and liberation consists 
in knowing our unity with th;^ wonderful Imperson- 
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ality. These, in short, are the two ideas of God 
that we find in our Scriptures. We may remark 
here, that it is only through the idea of the Imper- 
sonal God that we can have any system of ethics. 

In every nation the truth has been preached from 
,the ipost ancient times, enjoining us to love our fellow 
bSiigs as ourselves. In India however, it has been 
preached, ‘love all beings as yourselves* ; in tliat we 
have been told to make no distinction between men 
and animals. But no reason was forthcoming, no one 
knew why it would be good to love human beings, 
much less other beings as ourselves. And the why of 
it is there again, it is there, in the light of the idea, of 
the Impersonal God, that you understand its reason. 

For you learn from it that the whole world is one ; 
and the idea of the oneness of the universe and of 
the solidarity of all life, brings you inevitably to the 
conclusion that in hurting one you are hurting > our- 
self and that in loving one you are loving yourself. 

Hence we understand the secret of why we ought The true 
not to hurt others. The reason for ethics, therefore, ^ 

can only be had from this ideal of the Impersonal 
God. 

There are yet other great issues of the Impersonal 
ideal. I understand the wonderful flow of love that 
comes from the idea of a Personal God, I thoroughly 
appreciate the power of Bhakti on men in other ages, 
who needed something different from us of the 
present times, to mould and elevate themselves. 

What we want now in our country, however, is not 
3 
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SO much of weeping:, as a little streng;th. And what 
a mine of strengfth is in this Impersonal God, when 
all superstitions have been thrown overboard, and 
man stands on his feet with the knowledgre that he is 
the Impersonal Being of the world ! What can make 
him afraid then? He cares not even for naitt^e^s 
laws and death becomes a joke unto him. Man 
stands then on the glory of his own Soul, infinite, 
eternal, and deathless — ^the soul that no instruments 
can pierce, no heat dry, no fire bum, no water 
melt, the Soul that is infinite, birthless, deathless, 
and without beginning or end, the Soul before whose 
magnitude the suns, the moons and all these systems 
appear like drops in the ocean, and before whose 
glory space crumbles up into nothingness, and time 
vanishes into non-existence: This glorious Soul we 
must believe in. Out of that will come power. 
Whatever you think, that you will be. If you think 
yourselves weak, weak you will be ; if you think 
yourselves strong, strong you will be ; if you think 
yourselves impure, impure you will be ; if you think 
yourselves pure, pure you will be. The Impersonal 
idea of the soul therefore teaches us not to think 
ourselves weak, but strong, omnipotent, omnis- 
cient. No matter if I have not expressed these yet ; 
these are in me. All knowledge is in me, all power, 
all purity, and all freedom. Why can I not express 
these? Because I do not believe in the Soul. Let 
me believe in it and these will come out, must. 
This is what the idea of die Impersonal teaches. 
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'M’nir#; youT ghildtipti strong from their very child- 
hood ; teach them no form of weakness, but make 
them strong to stand on Iheir feet, bold, all- 
conquering, all-suffering, by letting them learn fr<nn 
the very first, of the glory of the Soul. That Im- 
personal ideal you get in the Vedanta and there 
ilone. It has ideas of love and worship and other 
things which we have in other religions, and plenty 
of them too ; but this in it is the life-giving thought, 
the most wonderful. This and this alone, is the 
great thought that is going to revolutionize the world 
and reconcile the knowledge of the material world 
with religion. 

Thus I have tried to bring before you the salient 
points of our religion — ^the principles on which it 
stands. And now I have only to say a few words Practical 
about the practice and the application of them. As Vedanta, 
we have seen, under the circumstances existing in 
India many sects must naturally appear. As a fact 
too, we find many sects, but at the same time we find 
this m3rsterious fact that in India these sects do not 
quarrel with each other. The Sivaite does not say 
that every Vaishnavite is going to be damned nor 
the Vaishnavite that every Sivaite will be damned. 

The Sivaite says, this is my path, and you have 
yours ; at the end we must come together. They all 
know that in India. This is the theory of Ishtam. 

It has been recognised from the most ancient times 
that there may be various forms of worshipping God. 

It has also been recognized that different constitu- 
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tioDs require different methods. What ia me- 
thod of coming to God may not be my method, 
possibly may hurt me altogether. Sudi an idea as 
that there is only one way for everybody is injurious, 
meaningless, and utterly to be avoided. Woe unto 
the world when everyone is of the same religipus^ 
opinion and takes to the same path. Then all r3f- 
gion and all thought will be destroyed. This variety 
is the very soul of life. When it dies out creation will 
die also. As long as this variation in thought is kept 
up we shall exist ; thus we need not quarrel because 
there is variety. Your way is very good for you, but 
not for me. My way is good for me but not for you. 
My way is called in Sanskrit my Ishtam. Therefore, 
mind you, we have no quarrel with any religion in 
the world. We have each our own Ishiam. But 
when we in India see men coming and saying **this 
is the only way," and trying to force it on us, we 
have a word to say ; we laugh at them. For such to 
talk of love is absurd — ^for they want to destroy their 
brothers because they seem to follow a different path 
towards God. Their love does not count for much. 
What can they preach of love, they, who cannot 
bear another man to follow a different path from their 
own ? If that is love, what is hatred ? We have no 
quarrel with any religion whatsoever in the world, 
whether it worships Christ, or Buddha or Mahomet, 
or any prophet in the world. "Welcome, my bro- 
ther," the Hindu says, "I am going to help you ; 
but do you also allow me to follow my way, my own 
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Ishlam, Your way is very goodt ao doubt, but it 
may be dangerous for me. My own experience tells 
me what food is good for me, and no army of doctors 
can tell me that. So I know from my own experi- 
ence what path is best for me.” The goal being the 
realisation of the Divinity within the Ishtam, we say 
therefore that, if a temple, or a symbol, or an image, 
helps you to realise that, you are welcome. Have 
two hundred or more images if you like. If certain 
forms and formulae help you to realise the Divinity 
within, God speed you ; have, by all means, whatever 
forms and temples and ceremonies, you want to bring 
you nearer to God. But do not quarrel about them ; 
the mom^t you quarrel, you are not going Godward ; 
you are going backward, towards the brutes. 

These are a few ideas in our religion. It is the 
inclus^.of.fiy8igfc.-oiiie^ an<Lthfi jEWduafon . of .none. 

Our castes and institutions, though apparently linked., 
wth om r eligi on, are not really so. These institu- Caste and 
tions have been necessary to protect us as a natum, 
and when this necessity for self-preservation will be 
no more they will die their natural death. But, for 
the present, the older I grow the better I come to 
think of these time-honoured institutions of India. 

There was a time when I used to think many of them 
to be useless and worthless, but the older I grow the 
more I omne to feel a dMdence in cursing any one 
them, for 1 find each one oi them to be the embodi- 
ment of the experience of centuries. A child of 
yesterday destined to die the dt^-after to-morrow 
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comes to me, and ask me to change all my plans ; and 
if I hear the advice of that baby and change according- 
ly I myself would be the fool for that ; and no one 
else. Such is much of the advice that is coming to us- 
frmn different countries as regards social institutions. 
Tell them, I will hear you when you have made a^ 
stable society yourselves. Tell tnem, you cannot ho!(^ 
on to one idea for two days, but quarrel and fail ; you 
are bom like moths in the ^ring and die like them 
too, in five minutes ; you c(nne up like bubbles and 
burst like bubbles too. Tell them, form a stable 
society like ours first, make laws and institutions that 
remain undiminished in their power through scores 
of centuries, and there will be time then to talk on 
the subject with you, but till then, my friend, you 
are only a giddy child. 

I have finished what I had to say about our 
religion. I will end by reminding you of the one 
pressing necessity of the day. Praise Vyasa, the 
great author of the Mahabharata, that in this Kali 
Yuga there is one great work. The Tapas and other 
The impart- yogos that were practised in other Yugas do not 

ing ox 

spiritual work now. What is needed in this Yuga is giving 
^ helping others. What are these giving — Datum.?’ 

highest gift. The highest of gifts is the giving of spiritual 
knowledge, the next is the giving of secular know- 
ledge, and the next is the saving of life. The last is 
by giving food and drink. He who gives spiritual 
knowledge, saves the soul from many and many a 
birth. He who gives secular knowlet^e opens the 
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eyes of human beings towards that spiritual know- 
ledge. Thus below these two come all other gifts, 
even the saving of life here. It is necessary 
therefore, that you should learn this, and note that 
all other kinds of work are of much less value than 
that.. The highest and greatest help is that given in 
the dissemination of spiritual knowledge. There is 
an eternal fountain of spirituality in our Scriptures. 
And where on earth except in this land of renim- 
ciation do we find such noble examples of practical 
spirituality? I have had a little experience of the 
world. Believe me, there are great talks in other 
lands, but the practical man of religion, the man 
who has carried religion into his life, is to be seen 
here and here alone. Talking is not religion, parrots 
talk, and machines too talk now-a-days. But show 
me the life of renunciation, of spirituality, of all- 
suffering, of infinite love. Then and not before that 
you are a spiritual man. With such ideas ajid such 
noble practical examples in our country it would be 
a great pity if all the treasures in the brains and 
in the hearts of all these great Yogins di^d not come 
out and become the property alike of every one, rich 
and poor, high and low. And not only here, but it 
must be thrown broadcast all over the world. This 
is one of our greatest duties ; and you will find that 
the more vou work to help others the more you help 
yourselves. This then is the one great duty on you 
if you really love your religion, and country — ^that 
you must struggle hard and be up and doing, to 


Our 6rtt 
duty is to 
spread 
spiritual 
ideas all 
the world 
over. 
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bring out the treasures from our closed books, and 
deliver them over to their rightful heirs. And above 
all, one thing more is necessary. For ages we have 
been saturated with awful jealousy ; we are always 
getting jealous of each other. Why has this man a 
little precedence, and not I ? Aye even in the 
worship of God we want precedence ! — to such •'a 
state of slavery have we come. This is to be avoided. 

i The crying sin of India at present is this slavery, 
this everyone wanting to command and no one to 
obey. First learn to obey and the power to com- 
mand will come by itself. First learn to be a servant, 
and then you will be fit to be a master. It is owing 
to the absence of that wonderful Brahniacharya 
system of yore, that teaches to get the control of 
one's mind before everything else, that things have 
come to such a pass. Avoid this jealousy, therefore, 
and you will do greater things than what have yet 
been done. Our ancestors did most wonderful works 
and we look back upon them with veneration and 
pride, let us also be up and doing that others, in 
their turn, would look back ui>on us with blessings 
and with pride as their worthy ancestors. And with 
the blessings of the Lord every one here will do such 
deeds yet that these will eclipse those works of our 
ancestors great and glorious as they may have been. 



THE IDEAL OF INDIA AND HER MISSION. 

(Address delivered at Pamban). 

Our dear motherland is the sacred land of 
religion and philosophy — the birthplace of spiritual 
giants — the land of renunciation, where and where 
alone, from the most ancient to the most modern 
times, there has always been the vision of the highest 
ideal of life open to man. 

I have travelled through many countries of the 
West, and have been in close touch with many 
laces ; and each race and each nation appears to me 
to have a particular ideal — a prominent ideal running 
through and guiding its whole life, and in this lies 
the backbone of its national life. Neither politics The great 
nor military power, neither commercial supremacy 
nor mechanical genius, furnishes India with that India, 
liackbone, but religion, and religion alone, is all that 
we have and mean to have. For^^^intuality ^ 
has always been oiirs in., India. 

Great indeed are the manifestation of muscular 
power, and marvellous the manifestation of intellect 
expressing itself through machines by the applica- 
tions of science ; yet, none of these are more potent 
than the influence which spirit exerts upon the world. 

The history of our race shows that India has 
always been most active. We are tcld to-day by 
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men who ought to know better, that the Hindu is 
mild and passive, and this has become a sort of 
proverb with the people of other lands. I discard the 
idea that India was ever passive. Nowhere has acti- 
vity been more pronounced than in this blessed land 
of ours. And as the result of that activity this most 
ancient and magnanimous race still lives, and at 
every decade its glorious career seems to take on 
fresh youth — undying and imperishable. That 
activity is here still and in answer to those who 
gainsay it, by judging us according to their own 
standard of activity, we can quote a rather common- 
place proverb peculiarly expressive of the fraility 
of human nature — that there is 'nothing like 
leather.* A shoemaker understands only his own 
trade and thinks there is nothing more important in 
this life than the manufacturing of shoes. A brick- 
layer understands nothing to be higher than 
brick-laying and attempts to prove the supreme 
importance of that alone in his life from day to day. 
And so on with all the rest. The reason for this is 
plain. When the vibrations of light are very intense, 
we do not see them, because we are so constituted 
that we cannot see beyond our own plane of vision. 
So these people are blind to the spiritual activity 
that is still behind our race. But real thinkers with 
their subtle introspection are able to see it present 
even amongst the common people of India. 

The eyes of the whole world are now turned 
towards this land of ours for spiritual food, and India 
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will have to work at present for all the races. For 
here alone is the highest ideal for mankind. Western 
scholars are now struggling to understand that ideal. 
But that was found out long ago in India. That ideal 
has been kept enshrined in our Sanskrit Uterature and 
Philosophy and to teach that has been the character- 
fistic of India all through the ages. 

No matter, if no missionary went out of India 
to propagate the Hindu ideal since the dawn of 
modem history. She shall have to do that work at 
present. A wonderful change has come upon the world 
and she will have to change accordingly. The highest 
ideal is going to be spread among all the nations in 
accordance with the promise of Sir Bhagavan Krishna 
— "whenever virtue subsides and immorality prevails, 
I come again to help the world", — and India will 
have to help as she did in the past. For believe me, 
religious, researches disclose to us the fact that there 
is not a country possessing a good ethical code but 
has taken something of it from India, and that there 
is not one religion possessing good ideas of the im- 
mortality of the soul but has derived il directly or 
indirectlv from India. 

There never was a time in the world's history 
when there was so much tyranny of the strong over 
the weak, robbery, and high-handedness, as at the 
latter end of the nineteenth century. But India alone 
knows that there is no salvation except through 
the conquering of the desires, and that no man is 
reallv free who is subject to the bondage of matter. 


The world 
wants the 
spiritual 
ideal today 
from India. 
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This great truth all the nations are solwly coming to 
understand and ax)preciate. The nations are ready 
at preseaxt to accept the truth and they are going to 
have it ere long, for, as soon as the disciples are in 
a position to grasp a truth, the Lord, in His infinite 
mercy, which never ceaseth and is ever flowing alike 
in all creeds, sends fitted teachers to help them. We’ 
know that the same is going to be enacted at present, 
for India alone has known the truth for certain that 


the Lord of one religion is the Lord of all religions. 
As soon as the disciple is in a position to grasp this 
truth, the words of the Guru come to his help. The 
Lord sends help to his own children in His Infinite 
mercy which never ceaseth and is ever flowing in all 
; creeds. Our Lord is the Lord of all religions — ^this 
I idea belongs to India alone and I challenge any one 
|of you to fi'^d it in any other scripture of the world. 

We Hindus have now been placed, by the will 
of the Lord in a very critical and responsible position. 
The nations of the West are coming to us for spiritual 
I help. A great moral obligation rests on the sons of 
I India to fuHy equip themselves for the work of 
'^enlightening the world on the problems of human 
existence. One thing we may note here about the 
fitness of India for the work» that whereas, you 
will find that good and' great men of other 
countries take pride in tracing back their descent 
to some robber-barons who lived in mountain 


fortresses and emerged frmn time to time to plunder 
passing wayfarers, and this to them is great, we 
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Hindus, on the other hand, take pride in being' the 
descendants of Rishis and sages, who lived in moun- 
tains and caves, on roots and fruits, meditating on the 
Supreme. We may be degraded and degenerated' 
now, but however degraded and degenerated we may 
be, we can become great if we only begin to work in 
’right earnest on behalf of our religion. 

Accept my hearty thanks for the kind and cor- 
dial reception you have given me. It is impossible 
for me to express my gratitude to H. H. the Rajah 
of Ramnad for his love towards me. If any good 
work has been done by me and through me, for 
India, every bit of it is due to this great man ; for it 
was he who conceived the idea of my going to Chicago 
and it was he who put that idea into my head 
and persistently urged me on to accomplish it. 
Standing beside me, he is still hoping for more and 
more work, with all his old enthusiasm. I wish there 
were half a dozen more such Rajahs to take interest 
in our dear motherland and work for her amelioration 
in the spiritual line. 



Love, not 
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WHAT IS TRUE RELIGION? 

(Address delivered at Ramesvaram). 

It is in love, the pure and sincere love of the 
heart that religion exists and not in ceremony. 
Unless a man is pure in body and miipd, his coming 
into a temple and worshipping Siva is useless. The 
prayers of those that are pure in mind and body will 
be answered by Siva, and those that are impure, and 
yet try to teach religion to others, will meet with a 
very bad end. External worship is a S3anbol only of 
internal worship* ; whereas, internal worship and 
purity are the real things. For without them, 
external worship would be of no avail. Try always, 
to remember this. For, people have become so de- 
graded in this modem Kcdi Yuga that they think their 
sins will be forgiven even when they do heinous 
things, if only they go to a holy place, afterwards. 
But they know not the fact that if a man goes into 
a temple with an impure heart he takes all the 
sins that were there already, and goes home a worse 
man. Tirtha is a place which is full of holy 
associations of holy men. So that if holy people 
live in a certain place, where there is not a single 
temple even, that place is to be regarded as a Tirtha. 
And if unholy people live in a place where there are 
hundreds of temples, the Tirtha will vanish from 
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that place. Again, it is most difficult to live in a 
Tirtha, for while sins committed in other places can 
easily be removed, the sins committed in a Tirtha 
can seldom be removed. Thus the gist of all worship 
is to be pure and to do good to others. And he who 
sees Siva in the poor, the weak, and the diseased, 
really worships Siva ; while he who sees Siva in the 
image only, has merely begun to learn to worship 
Him. Aye, with him who has served and helped one^ 
poor man seeing Siva in him, without thinking of his 
caste, or creed, or race, or colour, Siva is more pleased 
than with the man who sees Him in temples only. 

A rich man had a garden for which he engaged The story of 
two gardeners. One of them was very lazy and did InVhis two" 
no work ; but when the rich man used to come to the gardeners, 
garden, the lazy man would get up with folded arms 
and be lost in admiration, saying, '*how beautiful is 
the face of my master !'* The other gardener would 
not talk much, but work hard to produce all sorts 
of fruits and vegetables and carry them on his head, 
a long way off, to his master. Which of these two 
would be more loved by the master? Now Siva is 
that master, and the world. His garden ; and there 
are two sorts of gardeners in it ; the one, that is lazy, 
hypocritical, and does nothing beside talking about 
the beauty of Siva’s eyes and nose and all that ; and 
the other, that is taking care of Siva’s children, and 
especially of all those that are poor and weak in His 
creation. And which of these would be loved by 
Siva? Certainly he that serves His children. He 
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who wants to serve the father must serve his children 
first. And he who wants to serve Siva must first 
serve the world. It is said in the Srimad Bhagavat, 
that those who serve the servants of God are His 
greatest servants — ^bear that in mind. Therefore let 
me tell you again that you must help every one who 
comes to you as much as it lies in your power. For 
in that is that sort of good Karma, the power of 
which brings purity to the heart or Chitta Suddhi, 
and makes Siva, Who resides in every one of us, to 
become manifest. Indeed, He is there, always, in 
the heart of every one. And as we cannot see our 
image if there is dirt and dust on a mirror, so 
ignorance and wickedness are the dirt and dust that 
cover His image on the mirror of our heart. And 
the primal sin, the sin that produces them, is selfish- 
ness, or the act of thinking of ourselves first in every 
single thing. He who thinks, T will eat first, I will 
have more money than others, and I will possess 
everything,* or even he who thinks T will get to 
heaven or liberation or Mukti before others,* is the 
selfish man. The unselfish man says, T will be the 
last I do not care to go to heaven or attain liberation, 
nay, I will go to hell, even if by doing that I can 
help my brothers.* This kind of unselfishness is the 
test of religion. And he who has it, has indeed 
attained the highest spirituality and is thereby 
nearest to Siva. Aye, that man, be he learned or 
ignorant, be he conscious of it or not, is nearer to 
Siva than anybody else. But the man who is selfish, 
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even thoug^h he has visited all the temples, seen all 
the places of pilgrimag^e, and painted himself with 
sandal- wood paste, like a leopard, is still the farthest 
oflF from Siva. 


4 
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awaking. 


THE NATIONAL IDEAL OF FUTURE INDIA. 

(Address delivered at Ramnad). 

The longest night seems to be passing over, 
the sorest trouble seems to have an end at last, the 
sleeping form seems to be awaking, and a voice is 
coming unto us ! Away back, where history and 
even tradition fails to peep into the gloom of the 
past, coming down from there, resounding from 
peak to peak of the infinite Himalaya of knowledge, 
of love, and of work, which is this motherland of 
ours, India, — a voice is coming unto us, gentle, firm, 
and yet unmistakable in its utterances, and is gaining 
volume as days pass by, and behold the sleeper is 
awaking ! Like the bracing breeze of the moun- 
tains, it is bringing life into her almost dead bones 
and muscles! The lethargy is passing away, and 
only the blind do not see, or the perverted will not 
see, that she is awaking, this mother-land of ours, 
from her long deep sleep. None can resist her any 
more ; never is^ she going to sleep any more ; no 
outward powers can hold her back any longer ; for 
with infinite powers, newly bom, she is rising to her 
feet again. 

Your Highness and gentlemen of Ramnad, 
accept my heartfelt thanks for the cordiality and 
kindness with which you have received me. I feel 
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that you are cordial and kind« for, heart speaks unto 
heart better than any language ; spirit speaks unto 
spirit in silence, and yet in most unmistakable terms, 
and I feel it in the very core of my heart. Your 
Highness of Ramnad, if there has been any work 
done by my humble self in the cause of our religion 
and our mother-land in the Western countries, if any 
little work has been done in rousing the interests of 
our own people by drawing their attention to the 
inestimable jewels that are lying deep buried, as it 
were, round about their own home, unknown to 
them, if they are being called to go and drink out of 
the eternal fountain of water which is flowing per- 
ennially by their own home instead of dying of thirst 
or drinking of the filthy ditch water elsewhere, out 
of the blindness of ignorance, if anything has been 
done to rouse our people towards action, to make 
them understand that in everything, religion and 
religion alone is the life of India, and when that goes 
India will die, in spite of politics, in spite of social 
reforms, in spite of Kuvera’s wealth poured upon the 
head of every one of her children, if anything has relation 
been done towards these ends, — then India and every Svlmi’a 
couniry where such work has been done by me owe it 
mainly to you. Rajah of Ramnad. For it was youRanmad. 
who gave me the idea first and it was you who per- 
sistently itrged me on towards the work. You, as it 
were, intuitively understood what was going to be, 
and taking me up by the hands, helped me all along, 
and have never ceased to encourage me. Well is it 
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therefoDfe that you should be the first to rejoice at 
my success^ and meet it is that I should land in your 
lerritoiy first on mv return to India. Great works 
are yet to be done, wonderful things will have to be 
worked out, and we shall have to teach other nations 
many things, as has been told by your Highness 
already. This was the mother-land of philosophy, of 
spirituality and of ethics, of sweetness, gentleness, 

• and love. So is it still, and my experience of the 
world leads me to stand on a firm ground to make the 
bold statement that India is still the first and fore- 
most of all the nations in the world in having these 
qualities. For look at this little phenomenon. 
There have been immense political changes within 
the last four or five years — gigantic organisations 
undertaking to subvert the whole of the existing 
institutions and meeting with a certain amount of 
success, all over the Western world. Ask our 
people if they have heard anything of them. 
And the answer will be, no, not a word 1 But that 
there has been a Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
and that a Sannyasin sent' over from India to that 
Parliament, was very well received, and that since 
that tlmp !ie has been working in various countries 
in the West, the poorest beggar in India has 
known ! I have heard it said that our masses 

« 

ate dense and do not care for any ‘ informa- 
tion. I had a foolish leaning towards that opinion, 
before, but experience, I find, is a far more glorious 
teacher than any amount of speculation, or any 
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amount of books written by globe*trotters and hasty 
observers. For experience teaches me that the masses 
of India are neith^ dense nor slow^ but are as eager 
and thirsty for information as any otha: nation under 
the sun ; but then each nation has its own part to play, 
and naturally, each nation has its own peculiarity 
and individuality as well, with which it is born. 

Each represents, as it were, one particular note in 

the harmony of nations, and in that lies its very life pifferent 

t > « < « « « life-centre* 

and vitality. That in short, is the backbone, the in different 

foundation, and the bedrock, of that nation^s life. 

And the foundation, the backbone, the life-centre of 

this blessed land, is religion and religion alone. That 

is why, when one talks of politics, of the glory of 

acquisition oi immense wealth poured in by trade, 

of the power and spread of commercialism, and of 

the glorious fountain of physical liberty, the Hindu 

mind does not understand nor care to undirstand 

them. But let one speak to it on spirituality, religion, 

God, and the soul, or on the infinite Absolute, and 

on spiritual freedom, and one will find, I assure you, 

the lowest peasant in India better informed in them 

than many a so-called philosopher in other lands. I j 

have said, before, gentlemen, that we shall have to , 

teach something to the world yet, and I make bold | 

to say, here, that we, shall have to teach it these 

subjects. That indeed, is the raison d^etre^ that 

this nation lived on in spite of nearly a thousand 

years of foreign rule and oppression. And that the < 
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nation still lives is because it still holds to God and 
to its treasure-house of religion and spirituality. 

Religion and spirituality therefore, are still in 
this land and they are the fountains which wilt 
overflow and flood the world, to bring in new 
life and vitality to the Western and other 
nations, borne down, half-killed and degraded 
bv political ambition and social scheming. From 
out of the many voices, consonant and dis- 
sentient, from out of the medley of sounds filling the 
Indian atmosphere, rises up supreme, striking, and 
In renun- note^ Renunciation. Give up! — ^is the 

elation lies watchword of all the Indian Scriptures. For the 
centre of world IS a delusion of two days, and present 
life of five minutes. And behind it is the infinite 
beyond, go there. This continent is illumined 
with brave and gigantic minds and intelligences who 
think of this so-called infinite universe as a mud- 
puddle, and beyond it and still beyond they go. 
Time, even infinite time, is but non-existence. 
Beyond and beyond time they go. Space is nothing 
to them, and beyond that they want to go. This is the 
very soul of religion. This transcendentalism, this 
struggle to go beyond, daring to tear the veil off the 
face of nature and have a glimpse of the beyond, at 
any risk, at any price, is the characteristic of my 
nation. Talks on politics and social regeneration, 
advices on money-making and commercialism roll 
down like water from a duck^s back from the minds 
of my people. This then, this spirituality, is what 
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you have to teach the world. And have we nothing to' 
learn from the world? A little of material know- 
ledge, of organisation, of ability to handle powers, ■ 
bring the best results out of the smallest of causes. 

These to a certain extent we may learn from the 
West. But because all men in the country cannot 
renounce completely, although that is their ideal, if 
anyone preaches to India to take up the ideal of 
eating, drinking and making merry, if any man 
wants to aoptheosise the material world into the “God 
for India,** then that man*s efforts will never suc- 
ceed ; he shall have no place in this holy land 
and the Indian mind will never want to hear him. 

Aye, in spite of the sparkle and glitter of Western 
civilisation, in spite of all its polish and its marvel- 
lous manifestation of power, I tell them standing 
upon this platform, to their face, that it is all in 
vain. It is vanity of vanities. For God alone lives, 
the soul alone lives and spirituality alone lives. And 
I sould advise my people to hold on always to their 
ideal in life. 

Yet, some sort of materialism, toned down 
to our own requirements would be a blessing to 
many of our brothers who are not yet ripe for renun- 
ciation and the highest truth. The one mistake made — , , 

- . . . ^ The path 

in every country and in every society is to force of those not 

people who are not ready, into accepting the highest complete lo- 
truths ; and it is a thing to be regretted that in nuncUtion. 
India, where this was always understood in the past, 
the same mistake has been made of late. Another 
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piista]£^ is this. What is my method to reach the 
Ideal need not be yours. The life of the Sannyasin, 
as you all know, is the ideal of the Hindus and every 
one of us is enjoined by our Shastras to give up 
the world in the end ; and he who does not is not a 
Hindu, and has no right to call himself a Hindu. 
For he is then disobedient and disloyal to the ideal 
held up by his sacred books. Thus every Hindu 
who has tasted the fruits of this world must give up 
everything in the latter part of his life. For the 
ideal is — to give up after seeing and experiencing the 
vanity of things, to give up and go back to search 
the real after finding out that the heart of the 
material world is a mere hollow and that in its 
centre is only a handful of ashes. For the fact is that 
the mind is circling forward, as it were, towards the 
senses, and that mind will have to circle backwards ; 

• that the Pravritti has to stop and the Nivritti has to 
begin. That is our ideal in life. But that ideal can 
■only be realised after a certain amount of experience. 
We cannot teach the child the truth of renunciation ; 
the child is a bom optimist ; his whole life is in the 
senses ; his whole life is one mass of sense-enjoy- 
ment. So also are the child-like men in every 
society who require a certain amount of experience 
and enjoyment, to see through the vanity of the life 
in the senses and then will renunciation come to 
them. There have been ample provisions for suqh 
men in our sacred books ; but unfortunately, in later 
times, there has been a tendency to bind every one 
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down by the same laws as those by which the 
Sannyasin is bound. A great mistake has thus been The cause of 
made and a good deal of the poverty and the misery f,Jdia wid' 
that you see in India need not have been but for 
that. For such a man’s life is hemmed in and bound 
down by tremendous spiritual and ethical laws for 
which he has no need at present. I^et hands be oflF, 
let the poor fellow enjoy a little, and he will raise 
himself up and then renunciation will come to him 
by itself. In this line, gentlemen, we can perhaps 
learn something from the western people, but we 
must be very cautious in learning the same. For, 

I am very sorry to say that most of the examples one 
meets now-a-days, of men who have imbibed the 
western ideas are more or less failures. And if I am 
to choose between the two, the Scylla of old ortho- 
doxy, and the Charybdis of modern European 
civilisation, I would vote for the former, and not for 
the Europeanised system. For, the old orthodox 
man may be ignorant and crude, but he is a man, 
nevertheless ; he has faith and strengj^h, and he 
stands on his own feet ; while the Europeanised man^^ 
has no backbone ; he is a bundle of heterogeneous ^ 
ideas picked up at random from every source — 
unassimilated, undigested and unharmonised. He 
stands not on his own feet and his head is always 
turning round. Where is the motive power of his 
work? In the patronising pats from the English 
people ! His schemes of reform, his vehement vitu- 
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perations against the evils of certain social customs 
have, as the mainspring, some European patronage. 
Why are some of our customs called evils? — Because 
the Europeans say so! — And that is about all the 
reason he gives. I would have none of it. I would 
have you stand and die in your own strength. For if 
there is any sin in the world, it is, — weakness. Avoid 
it by all means. For weakness, indeed, is sin, and 
weakness, death. The old orthodox people were 
types of staunch manhood, while the unbalanced 
Europeanised creatures of the present times, are not 
yet formed into distinct beings and we do not know 
what to call them — men, women or animals. And 
there are still some glorious examples of such types 
of orthodoxy and such an one is here present before 
you in the Raja of Ramnad. Here, you have a man 
than whom there is none who is more a 
zealous Hindu throughout the length and breadth 
of this land and still here you have a prince 
than whom there is no prince in this land 
better informed in all affairs, oriental or occi- 
dental. He has harmonised his orthodoxy with 
whatever good there is in other nations and has 
accepted them all by following the law laid down 
^ by our great and peerless legislator, the divine Manu. 
For, has it not been said by him — ‘%eam good 
knowledge with all devotion from the lowest caste ; 
learn the way to freedom, even from the Pariah ; and 
take, even from the lowest caste and family, a jewel 
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of a woman in marriage’ Take his example and* 
learn from every nation^ assimilate what you can 
and stand on your own feet. Take what is of use 
to you, and above all mind, that as ‘Hindus,” every- 
thing that you accept from others must be 
subordinated to that national ideal of yours 
spirituality. Each man has a mission in life as the ? 
result of all his past Karma, Again, each man is’ 
born with the mission to uphold the ideal that has! 
grown out of the whole of the infinite past life of! 
his own nation. Aye millions of ancestors are as it 
were, watching every action of yours, take care. * 
And what is the mission with which every 
Hindu child is bom ? Have you not read the proud 
declaration of Manu regarding the Brahmin, when 
he says, the birth of the Brahmin is “for the pro- 
tection of the treasure of religion”* I would say 
that that is the mission not only of the Brahmin but 
of every Hindu child, whether boy or girl, born in 
this blessed land. Aye, each one of them is born “for 
the protection of the treasure of religion,” and 
every other object in the Hindu child’s*life must be 
subordinated to that one principal theme. That is 
as it should be ; and the law that guides it has a 
strong resemblance to the law of harmony in music. 
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There may be a nation whose theme of life is political 
supremacy ; religion and everything else must be- 
come subordinate to that one great theme of its life. 
’ But here in India, is another nation whose great 
^ theme of life is spirituality and renunciation, whose 
• watchword is that this world is all vanity and a 
delusion of three days, and that everything in it, 
; whether science or knowledge, enjoyments or powers, 
‘name, fame, or wealth, must be subordinated to that. 
I'he secret of a true Hindu's character is in that, 
in the subordination of his knowledge of European 
sciences and learning, his wealth, position and name, 
to that one principal theme. Thus the racial 
heritage of every Hindu child, is purity, spirituality 
and renunciation. Therefore between the two afore- 
said cases of the crude, orthodox man who has 
nothing else besides a strong hold on the life- 
principle of the race, spirituality, and of the 
Europeanised man who full of undigested western 
ideas, has no hold on that principle, I doubt not that 
every one here present, will ag^ree that we should 
choose the first case, of the orthodox man, because 
there is some hope in him. The former has something 
to hold on to, the national ideal ; so he will live ; 
while the other who has nothing to fall back upon will 
^surely die. We see it everyday in cases of diseased 
‘ persons, that where the principle of life is undis- 
turbed and the principal function of it, normal, 
injuries received as regards any other functions are 
never serious — ^such injuries will never become perma- 
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nent. Likewise, so long as the principal functions 
of our national life is not disturbed nothing can 
destroy our nation. But tnafk you, if you give up 
spirituality or leave it aside to go after the materialis- 
• ing civilisation of the West, the result will be that 
in three generations you will be an extinct race. 

Because, the backbone of the nation will then be 
broken, the foundation upon which the national 
edifice has been built will then be uiidertnined, and 
the result will be a smash, an all round annihilation. 

Therefore, niy friends, the way out of the 
present national crisis is, that above everything else, 
we keep a finn hold on spirituality, the inestimable 
gift handed down to us by our ancient forefathers. 

Did you ever hear of a country, where great kings 
tried to trace their dcvscent, not to kings, nor to i, 
robber-barons living in old castles and plundering 
poor travellers, but to semi-naked sages in learning to 

forest ? Did you ever hear of such a land ? This, national 
indeed, is that land. In other countries great priests 

, , , , . . the birth 

even, try to trace their descent to some old king, of future 
while here, the greatest of kings would* trace their 
descent to some ancient priests. Therefore, whether 
you are naturally inclined to spirituality or not, for 
the sake of your national life, you shall have to secure 
your hold on spirituality first, and then stretch the 
other hand out to get what you can from other nations ; 
and everything that you get from them must have 
to be subordinated to that one ideal of life. 

Thus and thus alone, will come the wonderful and 
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glorious future India^ India greater than she ever 
was. And I am sure it is coming. Sages will then 
spring up greater than all the ancient sages, and your 
ancestors will not only be satisfied, but I am sure, 
will be proud to look down upon their descendants, 
glorious and great, from their positions in other 
worlds. Let us all work hard at it, my brethren ; 
this is no time to sleep. On our work depends the 
coming of the India of the future. She is there 
ready, waiting to come out. She has been sleeping, 
but is up and awake now. Let her be seated on her 
eternal throne, rejuvenated and more glorious than 
she ever was — ^this motherland of ours. And may 
He who is the Siva of the Sivaites, the Vishnu of the 
Vaisnavites, the Karma of the Karmis, the Buddha 
of the Buddhists, the Jina of the Jains, the Jehovah 
of the Christians and the Jews, the Allah of the 
Mahomedans, the Brahman of the Vedantists and the 
Lord of every sect, He who is all-pervading and 
whose blessed glory was revealed fully to this land 
first of all. He who, while appearing as the 
fighting clan-Gods to the various tribes of the Jews, 
the Arabs, and of *other races of earth, manifested 
himself, in his infinite mercy to us in India, as the 
father, mother, friend, refuge and stay of the 
universe and as the soul of our souls ; may He bless 
and help us ; may He give strength unto us, to carry 
this idea into practice ; may that which we have 
listened to-day, become food to us ; may it transform 
itself into energy in us to hdip others ; and may 
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we, the teacher and the taught, never be jealous of 
each other ! Peace, peace, peace, in the name of 
Hari. 
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VEDANTA AND THE SALVATION OF 
EUROPE. 

(Address delivered at Paramakudi). 

It is impossible to express my thanks for the 
kindness and cordiality with which you have received 
me. Still, if I be permitted to say so, I will add that 
my love for my countrj" and countn^men, will 
always be the same whether they receive me with 
such cordiality or spurn me from the land. For have 
we not been directed by Sri Krishna in the Gita,, 
to work for work’s sake only, and love for love’s 
sake? The work that has been done by me in the 
Western world is, indeed, very little ; there is no one 
present here who could not have done a hundred times 
more than what I have accomplished ; and I am 
anxiously waiting for the day when mighty minds 
will arise, gigantic spiritual minds, ready to go forth 
out of this land to the ends of the world, teaching the 
ideas of spirituality and renunciation, which had 
their origin of old, in the forests of India, and belong 
to Indian soil alone. There come periods in the his- 
tor>^ of the human race when, whole nations are seized, 
as it were, with a sort of world-weariness, as they 
find their plans slipping away betw^een their fingers, 
their old institutions and systems, crumbling into 
dust and their hopes, all blighted. Eveiything seems 
then to be out of joint and attempts are made to 
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re-constnict social life on new lines and principles. 

Of two such attempts that were made in the worid’s 
history one was founded upon religion, and the Two 
other, upon social necessity ; one upon spirituality, of 
and the other, upon materialism ; one, upon trans- 
cendentalism, and the other upon realism. Of these, 
the former looks beyond the horizon of this little 
material world of ours and is bold enough to begin 
life there, even apart from the world ; while the 
latter is content to take its stand on the things 
around of this world, and expects to have a firm 
footing upon that. But curiously enough, at times the 
spiritual and then the materialistic solution of social 
life have prevailed in the world’s history follow- 
ing each other in wavelike motions. And in the 
same country even, there is the influx at different 
times, of these two different tides. The full flood of 
materialistic ideas will come into a country at one 
time and make everything in this life prosperous 
by bringing in its wake the kind of education that 
will procure more food and more pleasure. And 
along with this prosperity will rise to white heat all 
the inborn jeolousy and hatred of the human race, 
and competition and merciless cruelty will be the 
watchword of the day. A very common-place and 
not very elegant English proverb, “Everyone for 
himself, and the devil take care of the hindmost” will 
become the motto of the day. Then that flood will 
subside, that education degrade and degenerate the 
people, who will then think that the whole 
5 
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scheme of life has been a failure, and the. world 
would be destroyed if spirituality does not come to 
its rescue and lend a helping hand. And then the 
people of that country will get fresh hopes, and 
find a new basis for rebuilding society — and thus 
a wave of spirituality will come into the country, 
to subside again, in its turn. For, as a rule, the tide 
of spirituality brings into existence a class of men 
wlio lay exclusive claim to certain special powers in 
that society and thus open the door to scores of 
other exclusive claims until the time comes when 
not only the spiritual powers of the race but all 
its material powers and privilege get centred in 
the hands of a few ; and these few, standing on the 
neck of the mass of the people, rule them. Then 
society has to help itself ; materialism comes to the 
The present rescuc. The same thing is going on at present, in 
nmteriaham. India, our motherland. The fact that you are here 
to-day to welcome one who went to Europe to preach 
your own national heritage, spirituality, would have 
been impossible had not the materialism of Europe 
opened the way for it. Indeed, materialism can be 
said to have come to the rescue of India, in a 
certain sense, by thowing open the doors of life to 
everyone, by destroying exclusive privileges of 
caste, and by opening up to discussion the inestim- 
able treasures, hidden away in the hands of a few, 
when those few even, have lost the use of them. 
Half of the treasures has been stolen and lost, and 
the other half which still remains is in the hands of 
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men, who, like dogs in the manger, will neither 
enjoy themselves nor allow others to do so. At the 
^aine time the political systems that we are strug- 
gling for in India have been tried in Europe for 
centuries, and have been found wanting. Institutions, Evils of 
systems, and everything else connected with political 
governments have been condemned there, one after 
another, as useless, and Europe is at present restless 
not knowing where to stand. The material tyranny 
has been tremendous. The wealth and power of the 
countr}^ are in the hands of a few who do not work, 
but who can manipulate the work of millions of 
human beings. By that power they can deluge the 
whole earth with blood. Religion and everything 
else, are under their feet. They rule and stand 
supreme. The western world is really being governed 
by a handful of Shylocks ; and everything that you 
hear about constitutional government, and fre».dom, 
and liberty and parliaments — are but jokes. The 
West is groaning under the tyranny of the Shylocks, 
while the East, under the tyranny of the Priests . 
and each must hold the other in check. Do not 
think, therefore, that the East or the West alone is to 
help the W’orld. In this creation of the impartial 
Eord every particle has its place in helping the 
universe. The most demoniacal man has some 
virtues which tl^e greatest saint has not and the 
lowest worm may have certain things which the 
highest man has not. The poor labourer, who you 
think has so little enjoyment in life, has not your 
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intellect and cannot understand the Ved&n^ 
philosophy, but at the same tune, his body is not so 
sensitive to pain as yours and wounds in his body 
heal up more "quickly than they do in yours. His 
life is in tjhe senses, but he enjoys there more than 
what you can do. Therefore there is a state of 
equilibrium and an equal balancing of qualities in 
his life as compared with yours. So, the amount of 
physical, intellectual and spiritual capacity given by 
the Lord to every one is exactly the same, a defect 
in one balanced by the possession of another. There- 
fore you must not think that we or they alone, are 
the saviours of the world. We can teach the world 
a good many things, and we can learn from the world 
a good many things too. What we can- teach the 
world is what the world is waiting for. For, the 
whole of the present western civilisation will crumble 
I to pieces in the next fifty years if it does not find a 
I spiritual foundation. It is hopeless and perfectly 
useless to attempt to govern mankind with the sword. 
You will find from history that the centres from 
which sprang up the idea of government by force, 
were the very ones to degrade and degenerate first 
of all and crumble to pieces. And thus, will Europe, 
the present centre of the manifestation of material 
energy, also, cnimble into dust within fifty years if 
she is not mindful to change her position and shift 
, her ground to make spiritualily the baste of her life. 
And what will save Europe is the religion of the 
Upanishads. For, alike in all the different sects 
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and ]^)iit<^phies and scriptures of India, there is 

underlying' that common doctrine of the Upanishads, 

which alone can change the tendency of the western 

world, namely,’ the belief in the soul of man, the 

atman. ft is there, everywhere in India, equally 

with the Hindus, the Jains, the Buddhists, and all The doctrine 

the rest, the idea of a spiritual soul which is the 

receptacle 6t all power. For, you know well, there 

is no system of philosophy in India which tells you 

that you can get power,, purity, and perfection from 

outside. On the contrary, they all tell you that 

those are yoiir birthright, your very nature. They 

tell you that impurity is a mere super-imposition, 

under which yoiir real nature has become hidden, 

^iit the real you is already perfect, already strong. 

They tell you that you do not require any assistance 
to govern yourselves ; but that you are already self- 
restrained. The only difference is in knowing ft or 
not knowing it' The one word that they use, 
therefore, to signify the thing that produces this 
difference, is ignorance. What makes ^ the differ- 
ence between God and man, between the saint and 
the dinner ? I^orance. In what lies the difference 
between the highest man and the lowest worm that 
crawls under your feet ? In ignorance ; in that 
indeed, is all the difference. For inside that little 


•crkwling worn is lodged even now, infinite power, 
inffWite knowl^g^^^ infinite purity, in short, the 
infinite divinity of ‘God Himself. It is' unmanifested 
at pre^nt^ and ' will have to be mamfestedi This ^is 
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the one great truth India has to teach to the worlds 
because it is nowhere else. And this indeed, is 
spirituality, the science of the soul. Again, what 
makes a mah stand up and work ? Strength. 
Strength therefore, is ^^o^e^, , an^^ weakness^- ain. 
^nd if there is a word that you find come out like 
a bomb-shell from the Upanishads, bursting upon 
our dark mass of ignorance, it is the wor^Jjgia;i!^,QjL, 
fearlessness. The Upanishads are the only scriptures 
that want to teach that everything in religion is con- 
tained in that word, fearlessness. For, whether in the 
field of worldly activities or in religion it is true that 
fear is the sure cause of degradation and sin. It is 
fear that brings misery, fear that brings death, fear 
that breeds everything that is evil. And what 
causes fear? The ignorance of our own nature. 
We are heirs apparent to the Emperor of Emperors ; 
we are of the substance of God Himself. Nay, 
according to the Advaita philosophy, we are God 
Himself ; but, we have forgotten our real nature 
for the present and are thinking of ourselves 
as little men with more or less differences amongst 
us. This knowledge of the soul is the great lesson 
India has to give to the world and, mark you, it 
changes the whole aspect of things ; because it 
makes you look at men and everything else in this 
world through other eyes and the world appears no 
more to be like a battle-field where each soul is bom 
to struggle with every other soul, and where the 
strongest gets the victory and the weakest, death.. 
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It becomes, then, a play-ground, where the I^ord, 
like a child, is playing with us His playmates and 
fellow workers. Our life, indeed, is a play, however 
terrible, hideous and dangerous it niay appear at 
present, and we have mistaken it for reality. But 
when we have known the nature of the soul, hope 
will come even to the weakest, the most degraded 
and the most miserable of us. Despair not, then, 
declares our S^stra (scriptures), despair not. For 
you are the same whatever you do, and nothing in 
the world can change your nature. Kven nature 
herself cannot destroy vou. You are always pure. 

You may be covered up with ignorance for millions 
of aeons, but your real nature is sure to assert itself 
and conquer in the end. Despair not therefore, there 
is hope indeed, for every one, so teaches the Vedanta. 

Its teaching is never through fear. It teaches 
not of devils who are always on the watch to .snatcli 
you if you miss your footing, but it says that your 
fate is always in your own hands. None else, but Man’s 
your own Karma has manufactured this body for you. 

None else, but you yourself have hiddeh through hands, 
ignorance the soul, the Omnipresent Lord in you, 
and the responsibility is on your own self. Never 
think that you were brought into this world by some 
one else without your choice, and left alone to fight 
with all kinds of evils in this most horrible place ; 
but know it for sure, that you have done it all your- 
self, bit by bit, just as you are doing at this very 
moment. You eat yourself ; nobody eats for you. 
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You assimilate what you eat ; uo one does it for you. 
You make blood and muscles and body out of that 
food ; none else does it for you. Therefore, you 
must have done so all the time. For, if, is is true, that 
for the present, you manufacture your own body, it is 
true then, that you have done so in the past and 
will continue to do so in the future. That one link 
in the chain explains the whole chain. Thus, all 
the responsibility of good and evil is on you. And 
ill this, there is the great hope, that what you have 
done you can undo. At the same time, our religion 
does not deprive mankind of the mercy of the Lord. 
That is there, for sure, all the time. Standing be- 
yond this tremendous current of good and evil, He 
the bondless, the ever-merciful, is always ready to 
help us to the other shore. Great, indeed, is His 
mercy ; and it always comes to the pure in heart ! 
And the spiritual basis that this science of the soul 
offers to social life, is bound to be the basis of the 
new order of society, all over the world. If I had 
more time I could have shown you moreover, how 
the West has yet more to learn from some of the 
conclusions of the Advaita. For, in these days of 
the physical sciences, although the ideal of the 
Personal God does not count for much, yet if a 
man has a crude form of religion and wants 
churches, temples, rituals, images and a Personal 
God to love, it is the Vedanta alone that can satisfy 
him and* his like ; it is there that we have such 
noble ideas» of the Personal' God as were never at- 
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tained anywhere else in the world. Again, if a man 
wants to be a great rationalist, it is the Vedanta that 
can give him the most rational idea of the Impersonal 
Ood, to satisfy his reason. 



OUR DUTY TOWARDS VEDANTA AND INDIA. 

(Address delivered at Manamadura). 

I cannot express the deep debt of gfratitude 
which you have laid upon me by the kind and warm 
welcome which has just been accorded to me by you. 
Unfortunately I am not in a condition now to make 
a big speech, howsoever I may wish it. For, in 
spite of the beautiful adjectives which our friend, 
the Sanskrit scholar here present, has been kind to 
apply to me, I have a body after all, foolish though 
it may be, and body always follows the promptings 
and conditions of the laws of matter. As such there 
is such a thing as fatigue and weariness as regards 
the material body. It is a sight to see the wonderful 
amount of jov and appreciation expressed, in every 
part of the country almost, for the little work that 
has been done by me in the West. I look at it from 
a different standpoint, and consider the results by 
a|)plying it to the case of those who are coming in 
future. For, if the little bit of work that has been 
done by me gets such approbation from the nation, 
wdiat must be the approbation that spiritual giants, 
World-movers coming after us, will get from this nation 
of ours ! India is the land of religion, and the Hindu 
understands religion, and that alone. He has been 
educated for centuries in that line and the result is. 
that it has become his one concern in life at present. 
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And well it is that it has been so. For, as it is not 
necessary that every one in a nation should be a 
shopkeeper, or a school-master, or even a fighter so 
is it with the different nations in the world. This 
world of ours, is indeed a world of harmony and the 
nations on its face should each contribute its own 
particular note to produce that harmony of result. 
And perhaps we are fated by the Divine Providence 
to play the spiritual note in that hannony of nations. 
What rejoices me therefore, in the welcome you have 
given me to-day, is my discovery of the fact in it that 
we have not yet lost the glorious traditions which 
have been handed df)wn to us by the most glorious 
forefathers of whom any nation can be proud. It 
gives me hope, it gives me almost adamantine faith 
in the destiny of our race. It cheers me, not because 
of the personal attention paid to me but for the 
reason that I find from it that the heart of the nation 
is sound. Aye, it is still sound and India is still 
living ; who says it is dead ? The West wants to see 
us active like it. But that is not our field. If a 
nation w'ants to see us active in the field of battle it 
will be disappointed, just as we would be if we 
hoped to see a military nation active in the field of 
spirituality. But let a person look at it from the 
standpoint of spirituality, and he will find that the 
Hindu nation is living, equally active and alive as 
ever. It leads me, therefore, to dispel the idea that 
the Hindus have degenerated. So far so good. But 
now I have to say a few harsh words which I hope 
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you will not take unkindly. The complaint has 
been made that European Materialism has well nigh 
swam'ped us. It is not all the fault of Europeans, 
but a good deal our own. We as Ved^nfists must 
always look at things from an introspective stand- 
point, from their subjective relations. For we as 
Ved^ntists know it for sure that there is no power 
in the universe to injure us unless we first injure 
ourselves. One-fifth of the population of India have 
become Mahomedans, and Christians are already 
more than a million — just as in ancient times, two- 
thirds of the population had become Buddhists. 
Whose fault is it? In the ever-memorable language 
of one of our historians — Why should these poor 
wretches starve and die of thirst when the perennial 
fountain of life is flowing by ? The question is, what 
did we do for these? Why should they become 
Mahomedans and Christians? I heard of a poor, 
honest girl in England who when going to become 
a street- walker for want and forbidden by a lady not to 
be so, gave reply saying, *'that is the only way I 
can fiiid sympathy, none will come to help me now, 
but let me be a fallen, down-trodden woman, and 
thfen the merciful ladies will come and take me to 
their homes and do everything they can fof me, but 
not now.'* Are we not behaving in the same way? 
We are weeping for them now, but what did we do 
fbr them before? Eet every' one of us ask ourselves, 
how often have we held tlie tl^rich of' hope in‘ their 
p^th and how far did w^ cai^ it^? That we did not 
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do it, our own fault, our own Karma, Blame 
none for it, but your oym Karma. Mahomedanism, 
or Christianity, could never have succeeded but that 
you allowed them. No bacilli can attack the human 
frame until it is degraded and degenerated by vice, 
bad food, privation, and exposure ; the healthy man 
passes scatheless through masses of poisonous bacilli 
Aye, and we did not help them and this is the thing 
we should remember always. But yet there is 
time. Give up all those foolish old discussions 
and fights about things which arc meaningless, 
which are nonsensical in their very nature. Think 
of the last six or seven hundred years of degrada- 
tion, when grown up men by hundreds have 
been discussing for years whether we should 
drink a glass of water with the right hand or the 
left, whether the hand should be washed three times 


or four, whether we should gargle five or six times. 

^hat can you expect from men who pass their lives Give up 

in discussing such momentous questions and write ; 

big volumes on them ? Aye, there is the daiigcr at , 

strong ana 

present of all our religion getting into the kitchen, active. 

We are most of us neither VedSntists now, nor 
Pur&nics, nor Tantrics. We arc ri mply. ^^DoaVt-- 
t ouchists/* and oqy religion i s in the kitchen. The 
cooking pot has become our God and our religion is 
“Don’t touch me, I am holy.” And if this goes on 
for another century, every one of us will be in the 
lunatic asylum. It is a sure sign of the softening of 
the brain when the mind cannot grasp the higher 
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problems of life ; when all originality in it is lost ; 
and when loosing all its strength and activity, it 
goes round and round the smallest curve that it can 
find. That sort of foolish religion will have first to 
be thrown overboard. Then alone will you be able 
to stand up, active and strong, and then alone will 
you learn the use of the infinite treasure, that your 
forefathers have left for you, a treasure that the 
Charity whole worlcl requires to-day. The world will die if 
treasure is not distributed. Bring it out, there- 
prescribed fore, aiul distribute it broadcast. Says Vyasa, giving 
Kali-Yuga aloiiie is the one meritorious work in this Kali Yuga, 
and of all gifts, the giving of spiritual life is the 
highest one possible ; the next gift is, secular know- 
ledge ; the next, saving the life of a man ; and the 
last, giving food to the famishing one. Of food we have 
given enough ; no nation is more charitable than we. 
So long as there is a piece of bread here, in the home 
of a beggar even, he will give half of it to the man 
who needs it. Such a phenomenon can only be 
observed in India. We have enough of that, let us 
go now for the other two, the gift of spiritual and 
secular knowledge. And if w'e are brave and have 
stout hearts, and if with absolute sincerity we put 
our shoulders to the wheel, in the next twenty-five 
years the whole of our problem will be solved, 
■^here would be nothing left then of the want and 
misery which trouble us at present, and our mother- 
[Tie land would become glorious once more. This is all 

^Muiar I have to tell you now. I am not given much to 
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talking about plans ; I rather prefer to do and show, 
and then talk about my plans. I have my plans, India graat 
and mean to work them out if the Lord wills it; and •«•***- 
if life is given to me. I do not know whether I shall 
succeed or not, but it is a great thing to take up a 
grand ideal and give one's whole life to realise it. 

For what is the value of life otherwise, this vegetat- 
ing, little, low, life of man ? Aye, subordinating it 
always to a high spiritual ideal is the only value that 
life has. That indeed, is the great work to be done 
in India. I welcome the present revival of religion 
in the land, for that reason, and would advise you 
not to loose the opportunity of striking the iron 
while it is hot. 



THE ETERNAE AND THE CHANGEABLE 
IN RELIGION. 

(Address at Madura). 

I wish I could live in your midst for several 
days, and relate to you my experiences and the 
result of my labours for the last four years in the 
West. But, unfortunately, that is impossible at 
present ; and the continuous travelling: and speaking 
that I have had to undergo for the last three weeks 
make it impossible also to make a very long speech 
this evening. I will therefore satisfy myself with 
thanking you very cordially for the kindness that you 
have shown to me and reserve those things for some 
day in the future when I shall meet with you again 
under better conditions of health and have more 
time to talk upon such subjects. The fact however,, 
of my being in Madura as the guest of your well- 
known citizen and nobleman, the Raja of R^mnad, 
brings one thing prominently to my mind. Most of 
you perhaps are not aware that it was the Raja who 
first put the idea into my mind, of going to Chicago,, 
and it was he who supported it all the time while I 
was in the West with his whole heart and influence. 

^A good deal of the praise that has been bestowed 
on me in your address to me, ought, therefore, to go 
to this very noble man of SouthOTi India. And I 
wish only that instead of becoming a Raja he had 
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become a Sannyfisin, for that is what he really is on 
account of his broad ideas and sympathies. 

Wherever there is a thing needed in some ^iritual 
part of the world the complement will find its way 
to that part to supply it with new life. This is true where thw 
in the physical world as well as m the spiritual. So 
that, if there is want of spirituality in one part of 
the world, and at the same time that spirituality 
exists some where else in it, then no matter whether 
we consciously strugl?le for it or not, spirituality 
will find its way to the part where it is needed and 
balance the disturbed equilibrium. In the past 
history of the human race, it has been the destiny of India has 
India to supply spirituality to the world, not once or to the 
twice, but ag:ain and again ; and as such we find that world^s 
wherever either by mighty conquest or commercial whenever 
supremacy different countries have been welded into 
one, bequests have been made to it from one corner 
to the other of the world, each nation contributing 
its own quota, either political, social or spiritual. 

India's contribution to the sum-total of human 
knowledge has been spirituality and • philosophy. 

These she contributed for the first time even long 
before the rise of the Persian Empire. She did so 
the second time during the days of the Persian Em- 
pire ; and for the third time, during the ascendency 
of the Greeks^ Again during the present ascendency 
of the English, she is going to fulfil the same destiny 
for the fourth time. Western ideas of organisation 
and materialistic civilisation are penetrating and 
6 
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pouring into our country, naw-a*>days, whether we 
will have them or not. The same way, however, 
Indian spirituality and philosophy are deluging the 
lands of the West. And the West can resist it no 
more than we can the onrush of some sort of material 
civilisation from it. A little of that is good for us 
while some spiritualisation is good for the West ; 
for the balance has be preserved between them. 
Therefore, it is not that the east should leam every- 
thing from the west nor the west from the east ; btit 
each will have to stipply what it has, for the future 
generations, and for the accomplishment of that dream 
of ages, the harmony of nations, an ideal world. 
Whether that ideal world will ever come into 
existence I do not know, \rhether that sort of social 
perfection will ever be reached T have my own 
doubts ; yet each one of us will have to work for the 
idea as if it will come to-morrow, and as if it de- 
pends only on one’s own work alone. Each one of 
us will have to believe that every one else in the 
world has done his work and the only one remaining 
is himself, and if that one does his work the world 
will become perfect. This is the responsibility we 
have to take upon ourselves. 

In India there is a great deal of revival of religion 
at present. There is a danger in it, as well as gloiy, 
for, revival sometimes breeds fanaticism, sometimes 
goes to the extreme, so that many times it is not 
even in the power of those who bring about the 
revival to control it when it has gone to a certain 
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length. It is better, therefore, to be forewained. Tke present 
We have to find our way between the Scylla of Old 
OTpeilstitious orthodoxy on the one hand, and on the 
other, the Charybdis of European materialism, of soiil- befiwe it. 
lessness, of so-called reforms upon which lies the 
foundation of Western progress. These two have 
to be taken care of. In the first place, we cannot 
become Westerns, therefore, imitating the Westerns 
is useless. Suppose you can imitate the Westerns, 
that moment you will die, you will have no more 
life. In the second place, it is impossible. The 
stream of national life has taken its rise away, away 
beyond where time began, flowing through ages of 
human history ; do you mean to take hold of that 
stream, and push it back to its source, to the Hima- 
layan glacier? So it would not be possible for you 
to be Europeanised. If you find it is impossible for 
the European to throw off the few centuries of cul- 
ture which he has, do you think it ^is possible for 
you to throw off the culture of ages and ages? It 
cannot be. 

Again, most of us think that every little village- Local 
god, and every little superstitious custom is essential 

... mUtaken 

to our religious faith. But local customs are infinite for Religion, 
and contradictory ; therefore, which to obey, and 
TVhich not to obey ? The Brahmin in Southern India, 
for instance, would shrink in horror at the sight of 
another Brahmin eating a bit of meat ; a Brahmin 
in the North thinks it most meritorious* if he kills 
goats by tJie hundred in sacrifice. As you are ready 
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to support your custom, so they are theirs* Various, 
are the customs all over India, hut these are local. 

greatest mistake, therefore, is to think that in 
these local customs lies the essence of our religion. 

But beyond this there is a still greater difficulty. 
There are two sorts of truths we find in our Sftstras^ 
one that is based upon the eternal nature of man — 
the one that deals with the eternal relation of God 
and soul, and nature, the other that deals with local 
circumstances, environments and social institutions 
of the period, and so forth. The first class of truths 
is chiefly embodied in the Vedas ; the second in the 
Smritis, the PurSnas, etc. We must remember that 
for all periods the Vedas are the authority, and if any 
part of the PurSnas differs from the Vedas that part 
of the Pur^nas is to be rejected without mercy. 
Again, we find, that in these Smritis the teachings 
are different. One Smriti says this is the custom, 
and this should be the practice of this age. The 
next comes and says this is the practice of this age, 
and so forth. One says this is the dchdra which 
should be the custom of the Satya Yuga ; and, 
another says, this is the dekdra which should be the 
custom of the Kali Yuga. Now this is one of the 
most glorious doctrines that you have, that eternal 
truths, being based upon the nature of man, will 
never change so long as man lives ; they are omni- 
present and universal. But the Smritis speak 
generally of local circumstances, of duties arising 
from different environments ^ and therefore they 
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^ange -with the course o£ time. So you have always 
to, remember, that,, because a little social cusicnn ia 
foing to be cnanged you are not going to lose S^our 
religion. You must remember, that, customs have 
changed many times in- the past. There was a time 
in this very India when, without eating beef, offered 
in sacrifices, no Br&hmin could remain a Br&hmin ; 
you read in the Vedas — how, when a great Sannydsin, 
•or a king, or a great man, came into the house they 
used to kill the best bullock ; how it was found later, 
that, for an agricultural race killing the best bulls 
meant annihilation of the species and harm to the 
racial occupation, and accordingly the practice was 
stopped, the voice was raised against the killing 
of cows. We find sometimes that what we now 
consider the most ' horrible customs existed once. 
Then in course of time other laws and those that 
exist now had to be made. The present ones, in 
turn, will have to go, and other Smritis will come. 
Thus, we come to learn the fact that the Vedas will 
be one and the same throughout, but the Smritis will 
■change. As time rolls un, the present, Smritis will 
go. Sages will come to change them and direct 
•society into better channels, into new duties and into 
I>aths in accordance with the necessity of the age, 
without which it is impossible for that society to 
live. 

I have told before that we shall have to guide 
our cour^' in the preseint religions revival avdi^ng 
the two dangers' of • superstitious orthodoxy and 
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Western materialism, and I hope that everp one of 
us here will have breadth enough, and at the same 
time faith enough, to understand what that means, 
that what I propose is inclusion of eveiything, and 
not exclusion. I want the intensity of the fanatic 
plus the extensity of the materialist. Broad as the 
ocean, deep as the infinite skies, is the sort of heart 
we want. Let us be as progressive as any nation 
that ever existed, and at the same time as faithful 
and conservative towards our traditions as Hindus 
alone know how to be. In plain words, we have first 
to learn the distinction between the essentials and 
the non-essentials in religion and in everything. The 
essentials are eternal, the non-essentials have value 
only for a certain period of time, and if after a time 
they are not replaced by something else they become 
positively dangerous. I do not mean that you should 
stand up and revile all your old customs and insti- 
tijtions. Certainly not ; you must not revile even the 
most evil one of them. Revile nothing ; even those 
customs that are now appearing to be positive evils 
were positively life-giving in times past, and if we 
have to remove these, we imist not do so with curses, 
but with blessings and gratitude for the glorious 
work these customs have done for the preservation 
of our race. And we must also remember that the 
leaders of our societies have never been either 
genejmls or kings, but KishiSj--rand who are the 
I4$ihi§ ? T^e Rishi is a man who sees religion, to 
wl^pm r^gum is not merely bo^ leammg, not argu^ 
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mentation, nor speculation^ nor much talking, but 
actual realisation, coming face to face with truths 
which transcend the senses. And he has been called 
in the Upanishads to be not an ordinary man, but 
a Mantra drashta, a seer of truth. This is Rishihood, 
and that Rishihood does not belong exclusively to 
any age or time, or even to sects or castes. V{ltsy^- 
yana says truth must be realised — and we shall have 
to remember that you, and I, and everyone of us 
will be called upon in time, to become Rishis. And 
we must have faith in ourselves and be world-movers 
for every truth lies in us. We must see Religion 
face to face, experience it, and thus solve our doubts 
about it, and then standing up in the glorious light 
of Rishihood, each one of us will be a giant and every 
w^ord falling from our lips will carry behind it infinite 
sanction of security, and before us evil will vanish 
by itself, without the necessity of cursing any one, 
without the necessity of abusing anyone, with<,itt the 
necessity of fighting anyone in the world. May the 
Lord help us, each one of us here, to realise the 
Rishihood, for our own and for the salvation of 
others. 


We must 
all be 
Rishia. 
seer* of 
truth. 
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VEDANTA— THE ONLY REMEDY FOR THE 
EVILS OF THE AGE. 

(Address at Kumbhakonam.) 

‘'A very small amount of religious work per- 
formed brings a very large amount of result*** — are 
the eternal words of the author of the Gild, and if 
that statement wanted an illustration, in my humble 
life I am finding that everyday. My work, gentle- 
men of Kumbhakonam, has been very insignificant 
indeed, but the kindness and the cordiality of wel- 
come that have met me at every step ot my journey 
from Colombo to this city are simply beyond all 
expectation. Yet, at the same time, it is worthy of 
our traditions as Hindus ; it is worthy of our race, 
whose vitality, whose life-principle, whose very soul, 
as it were, is in religion. I have seen a little of the 
world, travelling among the races of the West and 
the East ; and everywhere I find among nations one 
great ideal, which forms the backbone, so to speak, 
of that race. With some it is politics, with others 
it is social culture ; with others again it is intellec- 
tual culture and so on. But this, our mother-land, 
has religion and religion alone for its basis, for its 
backbone, for the bedrock upon which the whole 


* i ” 
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building of its life has been based. Some of you 
may remember that in my reply to the kind address 
which the people of Madras sent over to me in 
America, I pointed out the fact that a peasant in 
India has, in many respects, a better religious educa- 
tion than many a gentleman in the West, and to- 
day, beyond all doubt, I myself am verifying my 
own words. There was a time when 1 used to feel 
rather discontented at the want of information among 
the masses of India, and the lack of thirst among 
them for information, but now I understand it. 
Where their interest lies they are more eager for 
information than the masses of any other race that 
I have seen or have travelled among. Ask our 
peasants about the momentous political changes in 
Europe, the upheavals that are going on in Euro- 
pean society — they do not know anything of these, 
nor do they care to know ; but those very peasants, 
even in Ceylon, detached from India in many ways, 
cut off from a living interest in India, I found, had 
already known that there was a Parliament of Reli- 
gions in America, and that one of their men had 
gone over there and that he had had some success. 
tVhere, therefore, their interest lies, there they are 
as eager for information as any other race ; and reli- 
gion is the one and the sole interest of the people in 
India. I am not just now discussing whether it is 
good to have the vitality of the race in religious 
ideals or in political ideals, hut so far it is clear to 
us, that for good or for evil our vitality is concen*^ 
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It cannot tratecl m our religion. You cannot change it. You 
now be , 

changcsd. cannot destroy one thing and put m its place another. 

You cannot transplant a large growing tree from one 

soil to another and make it immediately take roQjt 

there. For good or for evil the religious ideal has 

been flowing into India for thousands of years, for 

good or for evil the Indian atmosphere has been filled 

with ideals of religion for shining scores of centuries, 

for good or for evil we have been born and brought 

up in the very midst of these ideals of religion, till 

it has entered into our very blood, and tingles with 

every drop of it in our veins, and has become one 

with our constitution, become the very vitality of 

our lives. Can you give religion up now without 

bringing in the same amount of a different kind of 

energy in reaction, and filling up the channel which 

it has cut out for itself like a mighty river in the 

course of thousands of years? Do you want that 

the Ganges should go back to its icy bed and begin 

Progrrsa can a new course ? Even if that were possible, it would 
onl be b 

working ^ ^ impossible for this country to give up her charac- 

along the teristic couTse of religions life and take up a new 

line or least 

reautance. career of politics or something else for herself. You 
can only work under the law of least resistance, and 
this religious line is the line of least resistance in 
India. This is the line of life, this is the line of 
growth, and this is the line of well-being in India 
-^to follow the track of religion. Aye, in other 
countries rel^on us oidy one of the many necesrities 
in life. To use a common illustration which 1 am 
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in the habit of using, my lady has many ttogB in 
her parlour, and as it is the fashion now-a-days to 
have a Japanese vase, she must procure it ; it does not 
look well without it. So my lady, or my gentlemani 
has many other occupations in life ; a little bit of 
religion also must come in to complete it. Conse- 
quently he or she has a little bit of religion. Poli- 
tics, social improvement, in one word, this world, is 
the goal of the rest of mankind, and God and reli- 
gion come in quietly as helpers to attain that goal. 
Their God is, so to speak, the being who helps to 
cleanse and to furnish this world of ours ; that is 
apparently all the value of God for them. Do you 
not know how for the last hundred or two hundred 
years you have been hearing a complaint 
again and again out of the lips of men who 
ought to have known better, that all the 
arguments that they produce against out reli- 
gion being that our religion does not' conduce 
to well-being in this world, that it does not bring 
handfuls of gold, that it does not make robbers of 
nations, that it does not make the strong stand upon 
the bodies of the weak, and feed themselves with 
their life-blood. Certainly our icligion does not do 
that. It cannot march cohorts, under whose feet the 
earth trembles, for the purpose of destruction and 
pillage and the ruination of nations. Therefore they 
say— what is there in this religion? It does not 
bling any grist to the grinding null, any^^engtb to 
the muscles ; what is there in such a rdigion ? They 


Enjoyment 
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little dream that that is the very argiunent With 
V/hy which we prove the greatness of our religion. Ours 

Hinduistn jg the only true rdigion because this little sense- 
religion. world of three day’s duration is not to be according 
to it, the end and aim above all, is not to be our 
only goal. This little earthly horizon of a few feet 
is not that which bounds the view of our religion. 
Ours is away beyond, and still beyond ; beyond the 
senses, beyond space, and beyond time, away away 
beyond, till nothing of this world is left there and 
the universe itself becomes like one drop in the 
transcendent ocean of the glory of the soul. Ours 
is the true religion because it teaches that God alone 
is true, and that this world is false and fleeting, and 
that all your gold is dust, and that all your power is 
finite, and that life itself is often times an evil. Ours 
is the true religion, because, above all, it teaches 
renunciation, and stands up with the wisdom of ages 
to tell and to declare to the nations who are mere 
children of yesterday in comparison with us Hindus, 
— who are heirs to the eternal truth, that our ances- 
tors discovered for us here in India — to tell them in 
plain words, “Children, you are slaves of the senses ; 
life in the senses is trivial and evanescent ; the three 
short days of luxury here bring only ruin at last ; 
give it all up, renounce the love of the senses and 
of the world ; that is the way to truth ; through 
renunciation is the way to the goal and not through 
enjoyment.” Therefore, ours is the only true reli- 
gion. Ayt, it is a curious fact that, while Nations 
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after nations have come upon the stage of the world, 
played their parts vigorously for a few moments, and* 
died almost without leaving a mark or a ripple on 
the ocean of time, here we are, living as it were, an 
eternal life. They talk a great deal of the new 
theories about the survival of the fittest, and they 
think that it is the strength of the muscles which is 
the fittest to survive. If that were true, some one 
of the aggressive nations of old would have lived in 
glory to-day, and we, the Hindus, who, they say, 
have never conquered one single race even, would 
have perished miserably. But, here is the race, which 
never conquered even one other race or nation, in 
the past, still living three hundred millions strong. 
And it is not at all true that all its energies are spent, 
that atrophy has seized upon every bit of its body ; 
that is not true. There is vitality enough, and it 
comes out in torrents and deluges when the time is 
ripe and requires it. We have, as it were, thrown 
a challenge to the whole world from the most ancient 
times. In the West they are trying to solve the 
problem how much a man can possess^ and we are 
tiying here to solve the problem on how little a man 
can live. This struggle to solve the life-problem 
will go on still for some centuries in the Hast and the 
West. But if history has any truth in it, and if 
prognostications ever prove true, it must be that 
those who train themselves to live on the least supply 
of things and to control themselves well, will in the 
end gain the battle, and that all those who run after 
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onjoyment and luxury, however vigorous they may 
seem for the moment, will have to die and be annihil- 
ated. There arc times in the history of a man’s life, 
nay, in the history of the lives of nations, when a 
sort of world-weariness becomes painfully predomin- 
ant. It seems that such a tide of weariness has 
come upon the Western World. There too they have 
their thinkers, great men ; and they are already 
finding out that it is all vanity of vanities, this race 
after gold and power. Many, nay, most of the cul- 
tured men and women there, are already weary of 
this competition, struggle, and brutality of their 
commercial civilisation, and are looking forward to- 
wards something better. There is a class which still 
clings on to political and social changes as the only 
panacea for the evils in Europe, but among the great 
thinkers there, other ideals are growing. They have 
found out that no amount of political or social mani- 
pulation of human conditions can cure the evils of 
life. It is a change of the goal itself for the better 
that alone will cure those evils. No amount of force, 
or government, or legislative cruelty, will change the 
mind of a race, but it is spiritual culture and ethical 
culture that alone can change wrong racial tenden- 
cies for the better. Thus these races of the West are 
eager for some new thought, for some new philosophy 
of life. The religion they have, Christianity, 
although good and glorious in many respects, has 
been imperfectly understood hitherto and found to be 
iniMifficient. The thoughtful men of the West find in 
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our ancient philosophy, especially in the FedWisia, 
the new impulse of thought they are seeking, the 
very spiritual food and drink they are hungering and 
thirsting for. And it is no wonder* 

I have become used to hear all sorts of wonder- 
ful claims put forward in favour of every religion 
under the sun. You have also heard, quite within 
recent times, claims put forward in favour of Christ- 
anity by a great friend o^ mine. Dr. Barrows, that 
it is the only universal religion. Let me consider 
this question aw^hile and lay before you my reasons Vedanta 
why I think that it is the Veddnta, and the Veddnia ^nlversal^^ 
alone that can become the universal religion of man, 
and that no other is fitted for that r6le. Excepting our 
own, almost all the other great religions in the world 
are inevitably connected with the life or lives of 
one or more founders. All their theories, their teach- 
ings, their doctrines, and their ethics are bui^ round 
the life of a personal founder from whom they get 
their sanction, their authority, and their power ; and 
strangely enough upon the historicity of the 
founder’s life is built, as it were, the ufholc fabric of 
^uch religions. And if one blow is dealt to the 
historicity of that life, as has been the case in modern 
times with the lives of almost all the so-called Vedanta 
founders of religion — we know that half of the de- 

rest on any 

tails of such lives is not now seriously believed in personality 
and that the other half is seriously doubted — eternlj 
if that rock of historicity, as they" pretend to principle*, 
call it, is shaken and shivered, the whole . u.. 
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building tumbles down, broken absolutely, never to 
regain its lost status. Each of the great religions in 
the world excepting our own, is built upon such 
historical characters ; but ours rest upon principles. 
There is no man or woman who can claim to have 
created the Vedas. They are the embodiment of 
eternal principles ; sages discovered them ; and now 
and then the names of these sages are mentioned, 
just their names ; we do pot even know who or what 
they were. In many cases we do not know who their 
fathers were, and almost in all cases we do not 
know when and where they were born. But what 
cared they, these sages, for their names? They were 
the preachers of principles, and they themselves, as 
far as they went, tried to become the embodiment of 
the principles they preached. At the same time, just 
as our God is an impersonal and yet a personal God, 
so is our religion a most intensely impersonal one, a 
religion based upon principles, and yet has an 
infinite scope for the worship of great personalities ; 
for what religion gives you more incarnations, more 
prophets and seers, and still teaches to wait 
for more such? The Bhagavad-Gita says that 
Incarnations are infinite, thus leaving ample scope 
fen* many more to come in future. Therefore if any 
one or more of these persons in India’s religious 
history, any one or more of these Incarnations, and 
any one or more of these prophets are proved not to- 
have been historical, it does not injure our religion 
a bit ; even then it ‘ remains * there firm as ever,. 
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because it is based ux>on principles, and not on 
perscms. It is vain to try to brinE all the peoples 
of the world around a single personality. It is diffi-^ 
cult to gather them together, even round eternal and 
universal principles. But if it ever becomes possible 
to bring the largest portion of humanity to one way 
of thinking in regard to religion, mark you, it must 
be always through principles and not through 
persons. Yet, as I have said, our religion has ample 
scope for authority and exercise of the influence of 
persons. There is that most wonderful theory of 
Ishta, which gives you the fullest and the freest 
choice possible among these great religious person- 
alities. You may take up any one of the prophets or 
teachers as your guide and the object of your special 
adoration ; you are even allowed to think that he 
whom you have chosen is the greatest of the prophets,, 
greatest of all the Avaidrm ; there is no harm in that, 
but you must keep on a firm background of eternally 
true principles. The strange fact is here, that the 
power of our Incarnations has been holding good 
with us only so far as they are the embbdiment of 
the principles in the Vedas, The glory of Sri 
Krishna is that he has been the best teacher of our 
religion of eternal principles and that his life has 
been the' best commentary on the Veddnia philosophy. 

The second claim of the Veddnia upon the atten- 
tion of the world is that, of all the scriptures in the 
world, it is the one, the teaching of which is in entire 
harmony With the results that have been attained by 

7 
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the modem scientific investigations of external 
nature, •Tfwo tyi^ of mind in the dim past of 
hifitoiy, cognate to each other in kinship^ form and 
sympathy, started to reach the goal through different 
routes. The one was the ancient Hindu mind 
and the other the ancient Greek mind. The latter 
started in search of the goal beyond by analysing the 
external world, and the former by analysing the 
internal world. And even through the various 
vicissitudes of their history, it is easy to make out 
two vibrations of thoughts, tending to produce 
similar echoes about the goal beyond. Now, we find 
the fact that the conclusions of modern science, that 
are but the development of the Greek thought, are 
acceptable as harmonious with religion, to the 
Vedanta alone, which is the outcome of Hindu 
thought. It seems clear, therefore, that modern 
materialism can hold its own and at the same time 
approach spirituality by taking up the conclusions on 
religion of the Veddnta, For, to all who care to 
know, the conclusions of modem science are the 
very conclusions to which the Veddnta reached ages 
ago through a different route ; only in modem science 
they arc written in the language of matter. This, 
then, is another claim of the Veddnta upon modem 
Western minds, its rationality, the wonderful ration- 
alism of the Veddnta. I have myself been told by 
some of the best scientific minds of the day in the 
W^t how wonderfully rational -the conclusions of the 
Kaddnfa are. I know one (^ 4hem personally who 
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Bcaccelsr bps time to eat his meate> or go otit of^his 
lal^oratory, and ivho yet would stand by the hour 10 
attend my lectures on the Veddnia ; for, as he ex- 
presses it, they are so scientific, they so eisfactly 
harmonise with the aspirations of the age and with 
the conclusions which modem science is coming to 
at the present time. 

Two scientific conclusions of Comparative Vedanta 
Religion, I would specially like to draw your atten- 
tion to ; the one bearing upon the idea of the religion, 
universality of religions and the other on the idea of of Being, 
the oneness of Being. We observe among the Baby- 
lonians and the Jews an interesting religious 
phenomenon. We find that both the Babylonian and 
Jewish peoples were divided into many tribes, each 
having a god of its own, and that these little tribal 
Gods had often a generic name. The gods among 
the Babylonians were all called Baals, and Hthong 
them Baal Merodac was the chief. In course of time 
one of these many tribes would conquer and assimilate 
the other racially allied tribes, and the natural result 
would be that the God of the conqdering tribe 
would be placed at the head of all the gods of the 
other tribes. Thus the boasted, so-called monotheism 
of the Semites was created. Among the Jews the 
^ods went by the name of Moloch. Of these there 
was one Moloch which belonged to the tribe called 
Israel, and he was called the Moloch Yahva, or 
Moloch Yaveh. Then this tribe of Isihel slowly 
conquered most of the other tribes of the same race. 
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destroy^ thelf Molochs, and dedared its own 
Molodi to be the Supreme Moloch of all the Molochsl 
And I am sure most of you know the amount of 
bloodshed, of tjrranny, and of brutal savagely that 
this religious conquest entailed. Later on the Baby- 
lonians tried to destroy this supremacy of Moloch 
Yahva, but could not succeed. It seems to me that 
such an attempt at tribal self-assertion in religious 
matters might have taken place on the frontiers of 
India also. Here too all the various tribes of the 
Aryans might have come into conflict with one 
another for declaring the supremacy of their several 
tribal gods ; but India’s history was to be otherwise, 
was to be different from that of the Jews. India was 
to be alone, the land of all lands, of toleration and 
of spirituality, and therefore the fight between tribes 
and their gods did not continue long here ; for one 
of the greatest sages that was ever born, found out 
in India even at that distant time, which history 
cannot reach and tradition itself dares not peep into, 
—and declared the truth “He who exists is one ; the 
sages call him variously ” — Ekam sat vipra hakudha 
vadanti. This is one of the most memorable sen- 
tences that was ever uttered, one of the grandest of 
truths that was ever discovered ; and for us Hindus 
this truth has been the very backbone of ouf national 
existence. For down through the vistas of centuries 
of otir national life this one idea has come upon us, 
gaining in volume and in fulness till it has pr^ 
nteated the whole of our national cxfstaence^ till it 
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Twta minf^ed.in our blood,, and become one RdU| ^ 
We love that giend truth for our country has becooM 
the glorious land of religious toleration through it 
alone. For it is here and here alone that they build 
temples and churches for the religions which have 
come in with the. object of condemning thsir own 
religion. This is the great principle that, the worl^d 
is waiting to leanr from us. Aye, you little know 
how much of intolerance is yet abroad. Many times 
I was very near being put to death on foreign shores 
owing to the prevalence of religious intolerance. 
Killing a man is nothing for religion's sake there { 
to-morrow they may do it in the very heart of the 
boasted civilisation of the West, if to-day they are 
nof really doing so. Outcasting in its most horrible 
forms would often come down upon the head of a 
man in the West, if he dared to say a word against 
his country's accepted religion. They .talk glibly 
and smoothly here in criticism of our caste laws. But 
if you go to the West and live there as I have done, 
you will know that even biggest professors you 
hear of, are arrant cowards and dare not fall, for 
fear of public opinion, a hundredth part of what they 
hold to be really true, in religious matters. 

. Therefore the worM is waiting for this grand 
idea of universal religious, toleration. It.'.^ll .b^. a 
-great; acquisition to Western civilisation. r. Nay,, no 
-civilisation. can exist long tmless this i^ea -enters it. 
No ; civilisation. can go on.groyring b^Efore htnadciam 
atf^, and . bloodidxad .stops ^and binh^pty , stops. No 
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dviHsation can begiii to lift tip its head tttittf tire look 
chAritaMjr upon each other, and the first step toward 
that ihtch needed charity is to 16ok kindly tipon the 
religious convictions of each other. Nay more,' to 
understand that, not only should we be kind, but 
positively helpful to each other, however different oUr 
religious ideas and convictions may be. And that is 
exactly what we in India do, as I have jiist related to 
you. It is here in India that Hindus have built and 
are' still building churches for Christians, and 
mO*s<iues for Mahomedans. That is the thing to do. 
In spite of their hatred, in spite of their brutality, in 
spite of their cnielty, in spite of their tyranny, and 
in spite of the filthy language they are always given 
16 Uttering, we will and must go on building churches 
for the Christians and mosques for the Mahommedans 
till we conquer them through love, till we have 
demonstrated to the world that love alone is fittest to 
survive and not hatred, that it is gentleness alone that 
hak the strength to live on and to fructify but not 
brutality and physical force. 

The other great idea that the world waUts from 
us to-day^, the thinking part of Eiiropc and the whole 
world, more perhaps the l6wer classes than the 
higher, more the masses thafi the cultured, more the 
Ignorant than the educated, mote the Weak than the 
is that eternal grand idea of the spiritual one- 
ness? of "whole universe: I heed nbt tell you to- 
iheh fttmi Madras . Univer^; hdw the moderii 
Stemntffife-^^reseUrclies of Europe KaVe demonstrated 
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the oneness and the soUdarity of tbt whole uoivetse^ 
how phyAicaUy Apealdns,' you aad I, the sun ami 
the moon and die stars, are but little waves or 
wavelets in the midst of an infinite ocean of matter, 
and how Indian psychology had demonstrated ages 
ago that, similarly, both body and mind are but mete 
names or wavelets in the ocean of matter, the 
Samashti, and how, going one step further, it is 
shown in the Vedanta that, behind that idea of the 
unity of the physical world, the real soul is also one. 

There is but one soul throughout the universe, all is 
but one existence. This great idea of the real and 
basic solidarity of the whole universe has frightened 
many, even in this country ; even now it finds 
more opponents sometimes than adherents. I tell 
you, nevertheless, that it is the one great life-giving 
idea which the world wants from us to-day and which 
the mute masses of India want for their uplifting for 
none can regenerate this land of ours withotii the 
practical application and effective operation of this 
ideal of the oneness of Being. The rational West is 
earnestly bent upon seeking out the raisan d’etre of 
its philosophy and its ethics ; and you know well that Spiritual 
ethics cannot be derived from the mere sanction of 
any personage, however great and divine he may have 
been, of one who having been born but yesterday heu 
had to die a short time after. Such an explanation 
of tihe authority of ethics no more appeals to the 
h^est of'the wcgld’s ^linkers ; th^'tpeiit'something 
naeore than htnnan mnetitm for ethical and motal codes 
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to be binding, tfae^ want some eternal prindple of 
truth as the sanction of ethics. And whm’e is that 
eternal sanction to be found except in the only infinite 
reality that exists, in you and in me and in all — ^in the 
self, in the soul ? The infinite oneness of the soul is 
the eternal sanction of all morality — ^that you and I 
are really one and not only brothers, as the 
literature of man’s struggle towards unity have 
voiced it and even children have preached. This 
is the dictate of Indian philosophy. This oneness is 
the rationale of all ethics and all spirituality. Europe 
wants it to-day just as much as our down-trodden 
masses do, and this great principle is even now un- 
consciously forming the basis of all the latest political 
and social aspirations that are coming up in England, 
in Germany, in France, and in America. And mark 
it, my friends, that in and through all the literature 
voicing man’s struggle towards freedom, towards 
real and universal freedom, you find again and 
again the Indian Vedantic ideals coming out 
prominentiy. In some cases the writers do not 
know the source of their inspiration, in- some 
cases they try to appear very original, and few 
there are bold and grateful enough to mention the 
source and acknowledge their indebtedness to it. 
My friends, when I was in America, I heard it once 
complained that I was preaching too much of Advaita, 
and too . little of dualism. Aye, I know what 
grandeur, what oceans of love, what infinite, ecstatic 
visimrs and jcy. there are in the dualistic teachings 
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of worstup of God throt^h love. I know it all. But 
this is not the time with us to weep even in joy ; we 
have had weeping enough ; no more is this the time 
for us to become soft. This softness has been on us 
till we are dead ; we have become like masses of 
cotton. What our country wants now are muscles of 
iron and nerves of steel, gigantic wills, which nothing 
can resist, which can penetrate into the mysteries and 
the secrets of the universe, and can accomplish their 
purpose even if it meant going down to the bottom of 
the ocean and meeting death face to face in every 
fashion. This is what we want, and that can only 
be created, established and strengthened, by under- 
standing and realising the ideal of the Advaita, the 
ideal of the oneness of all. Faith, faith, in ourselves, 
as well as faith in God, this is the secret of greatness. 
If you have faith in all the three hundred and thirty 
millions of your mythological gods and in all the 
gods which foreigners have now and again sent into 
your midst, and still have no faith in yourselves, there 
is no salvation for you. Have faith in yourselves and 
stand up on that faith and be strong ;*that is what 
we need. Why is it that we three hundred and thirty 
mini<;His of people have been ruled for the last one 
thousand years by any and every handful of foreigners 
who chose to walk over our prostrate bodies? Be- 
cause they had faith in themselves and we had not. 
What did I learn in the West, and what did I see 
hehind those talks of frothy nonsense of the Christian 
religious sects saying that mani Vfas. a. fallen and 
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hopelessly fallen sinner ? There, inside the hearts of 
the nations of both Europe and America, resides the 
tremendous power of the men’s faith in themselves. 
An English boy will tell you — ‘T am an Engfishman,. 
and I will do anything.” The American boy will 
tell you the same, and so will every European boy. 
Can our boys say the same thing here? No, nor 
even the boys’ fathers. We have lost faith in our* 
selves. Therefore to preach the Advaita aspect of 
the Vedanta is necessary to rouse up the hearts of 
men, to show them the glory of their souls. It is 
therefore that I preach the Advaita, and I do so not 
as a sectarian but upon universal and widely 
acceptable grounds. 

It is easy to find out the way of reconciliation 
that will not hurt the dualist or the qualified monist. 
There is not one system in India which does not hold 
the doctrine that God is within, the divinity resides 
within all things. Every one of our Vedantic systems 
admits that all purity and perfection and strength are 
in the soul already. According to some, this perfec- 
tion sometimes becomes, as it were, contracted, and 
at other times it becomes expanded again. Yet it is 
there. According to the Advaita it neither contracts 
nor expands, but becomes hidden and uncovered now 
and again. Pretty much the same thing in effect. 
The one may be a more logical statement than the 
other, but as to the result, the practical Conclusions, 
both are about the same ; and thia is the one cCnhrat 
idea which the stands in i^eed and ndwhere 
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i& tH4 Want* mote felt tifift in this, ovit owti ttRSAhef- 
ttffd, Aye, my frtetwS^ I tell you a few hamh 
words. I redd in the newspapers, hoW one of our 
poor fellows is murdered or ill-treated by an 
Englishman, the howls go all Over the country ; 
t read and I weep, and the next moment comes to 
my mind the Question, who is responsible for it all. 

As a Vedantist I cannot but put that question to 
myself. The Hindu is a man of introspection, he 
wants to see things in and through himself, through 
the subjective vision. I therefore ask myself who is 
responsible, and the answer comes every time,, not the 
English ; no, they are not rcsopnsiblc ; it is we who 
are responsible for all our misery and all our degrad- 
ation, and we alone are responsible. Our c^ristocratic 
ancestors went on treading the common masses of our 
country under foot, till they became helpless, till 
under this torment the poor, poor people nearly forgot 
that they were human beings. They have been Our treat- 
compelled to be merely hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for centuries, so much so that they are HasJ^uai^l: 
trvade to believe that they are born as sl&ves, bom as ^nt poS^iiji 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. And if any- 
body says a kind word for them, with all our boasted in India, 
education of modem times, I often find our mfeu 
shrink at once from the duty of lifting up the 
dowii-trodiden. Not only so, but I also find that all 
sorts of most demoniacal ahd brutal arguments, culled 
from the «!irude ideas of ' hereditary transmission and 
ahfd other" ith from the 'Western worlds 
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are brought forward in, order to tyrannise, over the 
poor all the more. In the Parliament of Religions 
in America there came among others a young man» 
a Negro bom, a real African Negro, and he made a 
beautiful speech, I became interested in the yotmg 
man, and now and then talked to him, but could 
leam nothing about him. But one day in England 
I met some Americans, and this is what they told 
me — that this boy was the son of a Negro chief in 
the heart of Africa, and that one day another chief 
became angry with the father of this boy and mur- 
dered him and murdered the mother also, to be cooked 
and eaten and that he ordered the child also to be 
cooked and eaten, but the boy fled and after 
passing through great hardships, travelling through 
a distance of several hundreds of miles, he reached 
the sea-shore, and there he was taken into an 
American vessel and brought over to America. And 
this boy made that speech I After that, what was 
I to think of your doctrine of heredity ! Aye, 
Brahmans! if the Brahmin has more aptitude for 
learning on the ground of heredity than the Pariah, 
spend no more money on the Brahmin’s education, 
but spend all on the Pariah. Give to the weak, for 
there all the gift is needed. If the Brahmin is bom 
clever he can educate, himsdf without help. If .the 
others are not boro clever, let :th^ have all the 
tesaebins teachers they want. This is 'justice 

and t;eason as I understand* These our poor rpepple/ 
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therefore, require to hear and to know what they 

really are — ^these downtrodden masses of India. Aye, 

let every man and woman and child, without respect 

of caste or birth or weakness or strength, hear and 

know that behind the strong and the weak, behind 

the high and the low, behind every one, there is that 

Infinite Soul assuring the infinite possibility and the 

infinite capacity of all to become great and good. Let 

us proclaim to every soul — Uitishthata Jagrata, prapya 

varan nibodhaia — "Arise, awake and stop not till the 

goal is reached." Arise, awake ; from this hypnotism 

of wcakne.ss. None is really weak ; the soul is 

infinite, omnipotent, and omniscient. Stand up, assert The preach* 

yourself, proclaim the God within you, do not deny. jlJtriJc of 

Too much of inactivity, too much of weakness, too 

much of hypnotism, has been and is upon our race, strength 

O ye modem Hindus, dehypnotise yourselves The 

way to do that is found in your own sacred books. 

Teach yourselves, teach every one his real nature, 
call upon the sleeping soul and sec how its rises ; 
purity will come, and everything that** is excellent 
will come when this sleeping soul is roused to self* 
conscious activity. Aye, if there is anything in 
the Gita that I like, it is these two verses, coming 
out strong as the ve^ gist, the very essence of 
Krishna’s teaching— "He who sees : the Supreme 
Lord dwelling alike in all beings, the Imperishable in 
things that perish, ^es indeed. For seeing the Lord 
as the same, everywhere present, he does not destroy 
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the, self by the ^elf» and then he ;goes to the highest 
goal/’* 

Thus there is a great opening for the Vedanta^ 
to do beneficent work both here and elsewhere. This 
wonderful idea of the sameness and omnipresence pf 
the Supreme Soul has to be preached for the amelior- 
ation and elevation of the, human race, here as 
elsewhere. Wherever there is evil and wherever 
there is ignorance and want of knowledge, I have 
found out in my experience that, as our scriptures 
say, they all come by relying upon differences, and 
that all good comes from faith in equality, in the 
underlying sameness and real oneness of things. 
This is the great Vedantic ideal. To have the ideal 
is one thing, and to apply it practically to the details 
of daily life is quite another thing in every case. It 
is very good to point out an ideal, but where is the 
practical way to reach it ? Here naturally comes the 
difficult question which has been uppermost for 
centuries in the minds of our people, the vexed 
question of caste and of social reformation. I must 
frankly let this audience know that I am neither a 
caste-breaker nor a mere social reformer. I have 
nothing to do directly with your castes or with vour 
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^social reformation. Live in any caate you like* [but 
that is no reason why you should hate another caste has failed 
or another man. It is love and love alone that I 
preach, and I base my teaching on the great Vedantic 
truth of the sameness and omnipresence of the Soul 
of the Universe. For the last one hundred years 
nearly, our country has been flooded with social 
reformers and various social reform proposals. Per- 
sonally I have no fault to find with these reformers. 

Most of them are good, well-meaning men, and their 
aims too are very laudable on certain points ; but it 
is quite a patent fact that this one hundred years of 
social reform has produced no pennanent and valuable 
result appreciable throughout the country. Platfonn 
speeches have been sent out by the thousand, denun- 
ciations have been hurled upon the devoted head of 
the Hindu race and its civilisation in volumes upon The imit- 
volumes, and yet no good practical result b »s been weStenf 

achieved; and where is the reason for that^ The *"®®*'* 

, , - , . . methods of 

reason is not hard to find. It is in the denunciation work will 

itself. In the first place, as I told you before, we 

must try to keep our character as a pe<^>p]e which we 

-have acquired by our Karma in- the ages past, I 

grant that we have to take great many things from 

other nations, that we have to learn many lessons 

from outside ; but I am soriy to say that most of our 

modem * reform-movements have been inconsiderate 


imitations of Western means and methods erf work, 
and that svurely will not do for India ; therefore it is 
that all Qtir recent reform-movements have had no 
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Growth and 
expansion 
on national 
lines an^ 
not reform- 
ation is the 
ideal. 


result. In the second place, denunciation is not at 
all the way to do good. That there are evils in our 
society even the child can see, and what society is 
there where there are no evils ? And let me take this 
opportunity, my countr3rmen, of telling you that, in 
comparing the different races and nations of the 
world I have been among, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that our people are on the whole the most moral 
and the most highly godly and our institutions are, 
in their plan and purpose, best suited to make men 
happy. I do not therefore want any reformation. 
My ideal is growth, expansion, development on 
national lines. As I look back upon the history of 
my country I do not find in the whole world another 
country which has done quite so much for the im- 
provement of the human mind. Therefore I have no 
words of condemnation for my nation. I tell them 
‘^You have done well ; only try to do better.*' Great 
things have been done in the past in this land ; yet 
there is both time and room for greater things to be 
done, I am sure you know that we cannot stop. 
If we stop we die. We have either to go forward or 
to go backward. We have either to progress or to 
degenerate. t)ur ancestors did great things in the 
past but we have to grow into fuller life and march 
on even beyond their great achievements. How can 
we now go back and degenerate ourselves*? That 
cannot be ; that must not be ; going back will lead 
tis to national decay and death. Therefore, let us go 
forward and do yet greater things ; that is What I 
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have to tell you. I am no preacher of any moment- 
any social reform. I am not trying to remedy evils, 

I only ask you to go forward and to complete the 
practical realisation of the scheme of human progress 
that has been laid out in the most perfect order by our 
ancestors. I only ask you to work to realise more 
and more the Vedaniic ideal of the solidarity of man 
and his inborn divine nature. Had I the time I 
would gladly show you how every bit of what we 
have now to do was laid out years ago by our ancient 
law-givers, and how they actually anticipated all the 
different changes that have taken place and are still 
to take place in our national institutions. They also 
were breakers of caste, but they were not like our 
modern men. They did not mean by the breaking of 
caste that all the people in a city should sit down 
together to a dinner of beefsteak and champagne, nor 
that all fools and lunatics in the country should 
marry when, where and whom they chose, and 
reduce the country to a lunatic asylum, nor did they 
believe that the prosperity of a nation, is to be 
guaged by the number of husbands its -widows can The ideal of 
get. I am yet to see such a prosperous nation. The hiod^aild 
ide'al man of our ancestors was the Brahmin. In all that every 

, 1 should 

our books stands out prominently this ideal of the attain 

Brahmin. In Europe there is my Lord the Cardinal 

who is struggling hard and spending thousands of thecaaie 

pounds to prove the nobility of his ancestors, and tourfuin 

he will not be satisfied until he has traced his ances- 

try to some dreadful tyrant, who lived on a hill, and 

8 
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watched the people passingr through the streets, and 
whenever he had the opportunity, sprang out on 
them and robbed them. That was the business of 
these nobility-bestowing ancestors, and my Lord 
Cardinal is not satisfied until he can trace his 
ancestry to one of these. In India, on the other 
hand, the greatest princes seek to trace their descent 
to some ancient sage, dressed in a bit of loin-cloth, 
living in a forest, eating roots, and studying the 
Vedas. It is there that the Indian prince goes to 
trace his ancestiy. You are of the high caste when 
you can trace your ancestry to a Rishi, and not 
before that. Our ideal of high birth, therefore, is 
different from that of others* Our ideal is the 
Brahmin of spiritual culture and renunciation. 
What do I mean by the Brahmin ideal ? The 
ideal in which worldliness is altogether absent 
and true wisdom is abundantly present. That is the 
ideal of the Hindu race. Have you not heard how 
it is declared that he, the Brahmin, is not amenable 
to law, that he has no law, that he is not governed 
by kings, and that his body cannot be hurt ? That is 
perfectly true. Do not understand it in the light 
which has been thrown upon it by interested and 
ignorant fools, but understand it in the light of the 
true and original Vedaniic conception. The Brahmin 
is he who has killed all selfishness and lives and 
works to acquire and to propagate wisdom and the 
power of love. And for a country that is inhabited 
by such Brahmins altogether, by men and women 
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who are spiritual and moral and good, is it strange 
to think that it stands above and beyond all 
law? What police, what military are necessary to 
govern them? Why should any one govern them at 
all? Why should they live under a government? 
They are good and noble, they are the men of God, 
they are our ideal — Brahmins ; and we read that in 
the Satya-Yuga there was only one caste to start 
with, and that was that of the Brahmin. We read in 
the Mahdbharaia that the whole world was in the 
beginning peopled with Brahmins, and that as they 
began to degenerate they became divided into diflFer- 
ent castes, and that when the cycle turns round they 
will all go back to that Brahminical origin. The 
cycle is now turning round, and I draw your atten- 
tion to this fact. Therefore our solution of the caste 
question is not degrading those who are already high 
up, is not running amuck through food and irink, 
is not jumping out of our own limits in order to have 
more enjoyment ; but that it would come by every 
one of us fulfilling the dictates of our Veddntic 
religion, by our attaining spirituality And by oiu" 
becoming the ideal Brahmin. This is the law laid 
on each one of 3^011 here in this land by your 
ancestors whether you are Aryans, or non-Aryans, 
Rishis, or Brahmins, or the very lowest out-castes. 
The command is the same on you all, that you must 
not stop but go on progressing and that from the 
highest man to the lowest Pariah, every one in this 
country must try and become the ideal Brahmin. 
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This Vedaniic idea of caste is to be practised not only 
by us but by thq whole world and is meant for 
raising all humanity slowly and geiitly towards the 
realisation of that great ideal of the spiritual man 
wHo is non-resisting, calm, steady, worshipfiil, pure, 
and meditative. In that ideal there is God. 

GoojJ^ How are these things to be brought about? I 

can be must again draw your attention to the fact that 
ody^ough vilifying and abusing do not and cannot 

love. produce anything good. They have been tried for 

years and years, and no valuable result has been 
obtained. Good results can be produced only 
through love, through sympathy. It is a big 
subject, and it will require several lectures to 
elucidate all the plans that I have in view, and all 
the ideas that are, in this connection, coming to my 
mind day after day. I must, therefore, conclude, 
only reminding you of this fact, that this ship of our 
nation, O Hindus, has been plying here for ages for 
the good of humanity. To-day, perhaps, it has 
sprung a few leaks ; to-day, perhaps, it has become 
a little worn ; and if such is the case, it behoves you 
and I, children of the soil, to try our best to stop 
these leaks and holes. Let us tell our countymen 
of the danger, let them awake, let them mind it. I 
will cry at the top of my voice from one part to the 
other of this country to awaken the people to a 
knowledge of their situation and their duty therein. 
Suppose they do not hear me, still I shall not have 
one word of abuse for them, not one word of curse. 
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Oreat has been our nation’s work in the past, and 

if we cannot do greater things in the future, let us 

have this consolation, let us all die and sink together 

in peace. Be patriots, love the race which has done 

such great things for us in the past. Aye, the more 

I compare notes, the more I love you, my fellow- 

countrymen ; you are good and pure and gentle ; 

and you have been always tyrannised over ; such is 

the irony of this material world of Mdya. Never Our future 

mind that ; the spirit will triumph in the long run. 

In the meanwhile let us work and let us not abuse 
our country, let us not curse and abuse the weather- 
beaten and work-worn institutions of our thrice-holy 
mother-land. Have not one word of condemnation, 
even for the most superstitious and the most irra- 
tional of its institutions, for they also must have 
served to do good in the past. Remember always 
that there is not in the world one other c<»untry 
whose institutions arc really better in their aims and 
objects than the institutions of this land. I have 
seen castes in almost every country in the world, but 
nowhere is their plan and purpose so ^ glorious as 
here. If caste is thus unavoidable, I would rather 
have a caste of purity and culture and self-sacrifice 
than a caste of dollar. Therefore utter no words of 
condemnation. Close your lips and let your hearts 
open. Work out the salvation of this land and of 
the whole world, each of you, thinking that the 
entire burden is on your shoulders. Carry the light 
and the life of the Veddnia to every door and rouse 
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Up the divinity that is hidden within every soul. 
Then, whatever may be the measure of your success, 
you shall have this satisfaction, that you have lived, 
worked and died for a g^reat cause. In the success of 
this cause, howsoever brought about, is centred the 
salvation of humanity, here and hereafter. 



THE SECRET OF OUR NATIONAL 
EXISTENCE. 

(Short Speech on arrival at Madras.) 

We have heard it, always, that man proposes 
and God disposes. It was proposed that the addresses 
and the replies should be carried on in the English 
fashion. But here God has disposed otherwise — I 
am speaking to scattered audience from the chariot 
in the Giia fashion. Thankful we are, therefore, 
that it has happened thus. It grlves a zest to the 
speech and strength to what I am going to tell you. 
1 do not know whether my voice will reach all of 
you, but I will try my best. I never before had an 
opportunity of addressing a large open air meeting. 
The wonderful kindness, the fervent and enthusiastic 
joy with which I have been received from CN^lombo 
to Madras, and which it seems likely too, i will 
receive all over India, have surpassed even my most 
sanguine expectations. All this makes me glad for 
it proves the assertion which I have made again and 
again in the past, that as each nation has one ideal 
as the main-stay of its vitality, as each nation has its 
particular path to realise its own ideals which it is to 
become, so religion is the ideal and the particular 
path for the growth of the Indian mind. In other 
parts of the world religion is one of the many 
considerations, in fact it is a minor occupation. In 
England, for instance, religrion is part of the national 
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Religion is 
the ideal of 
the Indian 
nation. 


policy. The English Church belongs to the ruling 
class, and, as such, whether they believe in it or 
not, they all support it, thinking that it is their 
Church. Every gentleman and every lady is 
expected to belong to that Church. It is a sign of 
gentility. So with other countries, the ideal, the 
national power behind is represented in the case of 
each nation either by politics or some intellectual 
pursuits or by militarism or commercialism. There 
the heart of the nation beats ; and religion is one of 
the many secondary things which that nation 
possesses. Here in India it is religion that forms the 
very core of the national heart. It is the back-bone, 
the bed-rock, the foundation upon which the national 
building has been built. Politics, military power, 
even intellectual pursuits form a secondary consider- 
ation here. Religion is the primary consideration in 
India. I have been told a hundred times of the 
apathy for information there is among the masses of 
the Indian people ; and that is true. Landing in 
Colombo I found not one of them had heard of the 
political upheavals going on in Europe, the changes, 
the downfall of ministries, and so forth. Not one of 
them had heard of what is meant by socialism and 
anarchism, of this and that change in the political 
atmosphere of Europe. But that there was a 
Sannyasin from India sent over to the Parliament of 
Religions, that he had achieved some sort of success, 
had become known to every man, woman, and every 
child in Ceylon. It proves that there is no lack of 
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information, nor lack of desire for information where 

it is of the character that suits them, when it falls 

in line with the necessities of their life. Politics and 

all these things never formed a necessity of Indian 

life, but Religion and spirituality have been the one 

condition upon which it lived and thrived, and has 

to live in the future. A great problem is being 

decided by the nations of the world. India has Renuncia- 

taken up one side, and the rest of the world has enfoyment. 

taken the other side. The problem is this : What secret of 

national 

makes one nation survive and the others die ? Should eiistence. 
love survive or hatred ? Should enjoyment survive or 
renunciation? Should matter survive, in the struggle 
of life, or the spirit? We think as our ancestors did, 
away back in pre-historic ages. In the remote past, 
the gloom of which even tradition cannot pierce, 
there, our glorious ancestors took up their side 
of the problem and having solved it threw their 
challenge to the world. Their solution is renuncia- 
tion, giving up. Love and control of all desires are 
fittest to survive. Giving up the sense-life makes a 
nation to survive. As a proof of this, h,cre is History 
telling us to-day of nations springing up and 
decaying like mushrooms almost every century — 
starting up from nothingness, making vicious play 
of their uncontrolled desires for a few days and then 
melting away, while this big, gigantic race, which had 
to solve some of the greatest problems of misfortune, 
danger and vicissitude, such as never befell in the 
history of any other nation of the world, survives even 
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now because it took the side of Renunciation and 
Religion. For without Renunciation how can there 
be any Religion ? Europe is trying to solve the other 
side of the problem as to how much a nation can have; 
how much more power a nation can possess, by means 
whatsoever. Competition, cruel, cold and heartless, 
is the law of Europe, while ours is to stand by the 
spiritual caste-ideal, breaking competition and check- 
ing its forces, mitigating its cruelties, and thus 
smoothening the passage of the human soul through 
the miseries of life.* 

Friends, I am very much pleased with your 
enthusiasm. It is marvellous. Do not think that I am 
displeased with you at all ; on the other hand, I am 
intensely pleased at this evidence of your enthusiasm. 
That is what is required — tremendous enthusiasm. 
Only make it permanent ; keep it up. Let not the 
fire die out. We want to work great things in India. 
For that I require your help and such enthusiasm 
is necessary. It is impossible to hold this meeting 
any longer and address you on all sides of 
our problem in India. Therefore, you must content 
yourselves this evening with merely seeing me. I 
will reserve my speech for some other occasion when 
we shall exchange other thoughts and ideas. I thank 
you very much for your enthusiastic welcome. 


* It was an open-air meeting and at least ten thousand 
people were present, and as the Swami could not make himself 
heard, he had to end his speech here with the words of the 
condudinar paraarraph. 
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(Dkliv’^red at Madras). 

As we could not proceed the other day, owing 
to the crowd, I shall take this opportunity of 
thanking the people of Madras for the uniform 
kindness that T have received at their hands. I do 
not know how better to express my gratitude for the 
beautiful words in everyone of those addresses 
presented to me, than by praying to the Lord to 
make me worthy of the kind and generous 
expressions. May I work all my life for the cause 
of our religion, and our Mother-land, and may the 
Lord make me worthy of them. Gentlemen, with 
all my faults I think I have a little bit of boldness. 
I had a message from India to the West anci boldly 
I gave it to the American and the English people. 
T want, before going into the subject of the*day, to 
speak a few bold words to you all. , There were 
certain projects going around me. trying to thwart 
me, opi>ose my progress, and crush me out of 
existence, if they could. Thank God they have 
failed, as such attempts will always fail. But there 
has been, for the last three years, a certain amount 
of misunderstanding, and so long as I was in foreign 
lands, I held my silence and did not even speak one 
word ; but now, standing upon the soil of my 
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iijotherland, 1 want to speak a few words by way 
of explanation. Not that I care what the result will 

Regarding be of these words — not that I care what feeling I 

-I TTL 

phical evoke from you by these words • I care very 

Society. little for that, because to-day I am the same 
Sannyasin that entered your city about four years 
ago with his staff and kamandalu, and that has 
the same broad world before him still. With- 
out further preface, let me begin. First of 
all, I have to say a few words about the Theosophical 
Society. It goes without saying that a certain 
amount of good work has been done to India by the 
Theosophical Society ; as such every Hindu is 
grateful to these people, especially to Mrs. Besant, 
for, though I know very little of her, yet what little 
I know has impressed me with the idea that she is 
a sincere well-wisher of this motherland of ours, and 
that she is doing the best in her power to raise our 
country. For that, the eternal gratitude of every 
true-born Indian is hers, and all blessings be on her 
and hgrs for ever. But that is one thing — and 
joining the Society of the Theosophists is another. 
Regard and estimation and love are one thing and 
swallowing everything any one has to say, without 
reasoning, without criticising, without analysing, is 
quite another. There is a talk going round that the 
Theosophists helped the small achievements of mine 
in America and in England. I have to tell you in 
plain words that every bit of it is wrong, every bit 
of it is untrue. We hear so much tail-talk in this 
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world, of liberal ideas and sympathy with differences 
of opinion. That is very good, but as a fact we find 
that one sympathises with another so long as the 
other believes in everything he has got to say, and 
as soon as he dares to differ, that symapthy is gone, 
that love has vanished. 

There arc others, again, who liave their own 
axes to grind, and if anything arises in a country The Chris- 
which prevents the grinding of their own axes, their j 

sionsirjr Biic 

hearts burn, any amount of hatred comes out, and Brahma 
they do not know what to do. What harm to the 
Christian missionary that the Hindus are trying to 
cleanse their own houses? What injury will it do 
to the Brahma Samaj and other reform bodies that 
the Hindus are trying their best to reform them- 
selves ? Why should they stand in opposition ? 

Why should they be the greatest enemies of these 
movanents? Why? I ask. It seems to that 
their hatred and jealousy arc so bitter that no why 
or how can be asked there. Four years ago, when 
I, a poor, unknown and friendless vSannyasin, was 
going to America, going beyond the waters to 
America, without any introduction.* or friends there, 

I called on the leader of the Theosophical Society. 

I did so thinking that he being an American and a 
lover of India might provide me with a letter of 
introduction to somebody there. “Will you join my 
vSociety?” — he asked, “No,” said I, “how can I? 
since I do not believe in most of your doctrines.” 

“Then I am sorry, I cannot do anything for you.” 
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Was that paving^ the way for me? Let my theo- 
sophist friends here answer that. Then I went over 
to America as yon know through the help of a few 
friends of Madras. Most of them are present here ; 
only one is absent, Mr. Justice Subrahmania Iyer, 
to whom my deepest gratitude is due. He has the 
insight of genius, and is one of the staunchest friends 
that I have, a true friend indeed and a true son of 
India. I reached America a few months before the 
Parliament of Religions began. The money I had 
with me was little and it was soon spent. Winter 
approached and I had only thin summer clothes. I 
did not know what to do in that dreary, cold climate 
for if I went to beg in the streets, the result would 
have been my being sent to the jail. There I was 
then with my last few dollars in my pocket. I sent 
a wire to my friends here in Madras. This came to 
be known to the Theosophists, and they positively 
exulted over my distress, saying, "Now the devil is 
going to die ; God bless us all." Was that paving 
the way for me ? Let my Theosophist friends answer. 
I would not have told all this now, but, as my 
countrymen wanted to know, it must come out. For 
three years I have not opened my lips about these 
things ; silence has been my motto, but to-day the 
thing must oome out. That was not all. I saw 
some Theosophists in the Parliament of Religions, 
and I wanted to talk and mix with them. I remem- 
ber the looks of scorn which were on their faces, as 
much as to say — "What business has the worm to 
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be here in the midst of the gods?” So there again^ 
it was not paving the way for me — was it? 

After I had got some recognition for my work, 
in the Parliament of Religions, came tremendous 
work for me, but at every’' turn the Theosophists tried 
to cry me down. Theosophists were advised not 
to come and hear my lectures, for thereby, 
they were told, they would lose all sympathy 
of the society, because the laws of their esoteric 
section declared that any man who joined the 
section should receive his instruction from Kuthuiiii 
and Moria, whoever they be, and from them alone. 
Of course they are invisible, their visible re- 
presentatives being — Mr. Judge and Mrs. Besant. 
So that, to join the esoteric section means to 
surrender one’s independence ; certainly, I could 
not do any such thing, nor could I call any man a 
Hindu who did any such thing. 1 have 0 great 
lespect for the late Mr. Judge. He was a v. orthy 
man, open, fair, simple and he was the best repre- 
sentative the Thoosophists ever had. I cannot pass 
any judgment, however, in the dispute between him 
and Mrs. Besant when each claimed that his or her 
Maliatma was right, while the strange part of the 
whole thing was that the same Mahatma was claimed 
by both. lyord knows the truth : He is the Judge 
and no one has the right to pass judgment when the 
balance is equal. 

But thus it is that they prepared the way 
for me all over America I They joined the 
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Other opi)osition, namely, the Christian Mis- 
sionaries. There is not one black lie imagin- 
able that these latter did not invent ag:ainst 
me. They blackened my character from city to city^ 
poor and friendless though I was in a foreig^n country. 
They tried to oust me from every house, and to 
make every man who became my friend my enemy. 
They tried to starve me out and I am sorry to say 
that one of my own countrymen took part ag^ainst 
me in this. He is the leader of the reform party in 
India. Every word that I utter I am ready to back 
with evidences which are with me. The pfcntleman, 
1 refer to, is declaring^ evciy day, ‘ 'Christ has come 
to India.*' I ask him — Is this the way Christ is 
to come to India ? Is this the way to reform 
India? And this g^chtleman I ktiow from my 
childhood ; he was one of my best friends ; 
when I saw him — I had not met for a long: 
time one <^f my countrymen — I was so glad, and 
this was the treatment I received from him ! 

The day the Parliament cheered me, the day I 
became popular in Chicago, from that day his tone 
changed and in an underhand way, he tried to do 
everything he could to injure me. Is that the way 
that Christ will come to India? Is that the lesson 
that we have learnt after sitting twenty years at the 
feet of Christ ? Our great reformers declare that 
Christianity and Christian power are going to uplift 
the Indian people. Is that the way to do it? 
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Surely, if that gentleman is an illustration, it does 
not look very hopeful. 

One word more, I read in the organ of these 
cultured reformers that I am called a Sudra and am 
challenged as to what right a Sudra has to become 
a Sannyasin. To which I reply — if my caste 
is that of the Sudra,* then the editor’s caste 
is that of the Pariah. I trace my descent to 
one at whose feet every Brahmin bows down 
every day with the words — Yarnaya dharma- 
rajaya cliitraguptaya vai na^nah, I bow down 
to Yama the Lord of all-righteousness, who 
keeps record of the good and evil deeds of everyone, 
lie whose descendants the Kshatriyas are. If you 
believe in your mythology, or your Puranic scrip- 
tures, let these Bengalee reformers know^ that my 
caste, apart from other services in the past, ruled 
half of India for centuries. If my caste is lei I out 
of consideration, what will there be left of the 
present day civilisation of India ? In Bengal alone 
my blood has furnished them with their greatest 
philosopher, the greatest poet, the greatest historian, 
the greatest archaeologist, the greatest religious 
preachers ; my blood has furnished India with the 
greatest of her modem scientists. My caste that of the 
vSudra ! Then this editor, I again repeat, is a Pariah. 
He ought to have known a little of our own histoiy, 
and to have known a little of our three castes, that 
the Brahmin, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya have 
equal right to be Sannyasins ; the Traivarnika have 
9 
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equal ri^ht to the Vedas. This is only by the way. 
I just refer to this, but I am not at all hurt if 
they call me a Sudra. It will be in the way of a 
little reparation for the tyranny of my ancestors over 
the poor. If I am a Pariah I will be all the more glad, 
for I am the disciple of a man, who, being the Brahmin 
of Brahmins, himself wanted to cleanse the house 
of a Pariah. Of course the Pariah would not allow 
him ; how could he let a Brahmin Sannyasin cleanse 
his house ? So this Brahmin Sannyasin woke up in 
the dead of night, entered surreptitiously the house 
of the Pariah, cleansed his latrine, and with his 
long hair wiped the place. And this he did several 
times in order that he might make himself 
the servant of all. I bear the feet of that man on my 
head ; he is my hero ; that hero’s life I will try to 
imitate. Thus a true Hindu should seek to uplift 
himself and the masses of his country, not by any 
foreign influence but by his own conduct, by be- 
coming the servant of all. Twenty years of occidental 
civilisation brings the illustration of the man who 
wants to starve his own friend in a foreign land 
simply because this friend is popular, simply because 
he thinks that this man stands in the way of his 
making money. And the other is an illustration of 
what genuine orthodox Hinduism will do for her 
children at home. Let each one of our reformers be 
ready to serve all and cleanse the house of a Pariah 
<even, and then I sit at the feet of one such and learn. 
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and not before that. One ounce of practice is worth 
twenty thousand tons of big talk. 

Now I come to the reform societies in Madras. Social 

They have been very kind to me. They have given Societies 

me very kind words, and have pointed out the fact, 
and I heartily agree with them that, there is a 
<lifiFerence between the reformers of Bengal and those 
of Madras. Many of you will remember that I have 
told you very often that Madras is in a 

different position than Bengal just now. It has 
not introduced its reforms through the process 
of action and reaction as Bengal has done. 

Here there is slow but steady progress all through ; 
here is growth in reformation, and not reaction. But 
to a certain extent at least there is a revival in Bengal 
of customs and practices given up as wrong a few 
years ago. In Madras, there is growth, tlie na- 
tural process of growth in all its reforms V some 
extent. As such, I entirely agree with what the 
Madras reform societies point out as the difference 
between the reforms of the two provinces. But there 
is one thing which these societies do not understand, 
for some of them, I am afraid, try to intimidate me to 
join them. That is a strange thing for them to at- 
tempt. A man who has met starvation face to face 
for fourteen years of his life, who has not known what 
to eat the next day, and where to sleep, cannot be 
intimidated so easily. A man who dared to live 
where the thermometer registered thirty degrees below 
7.ero, almost, with scanty clothes and without knowing 
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where the next meal was to come from^ cannot be- 
intimidated so easily in India. This is the first thing 
I will tell them — have a little bit of will of my own. 
I have my little experience too and I have a message 
for the world which I will deliver without fear, and 
without care for the future. To these reformers I will 
point out that, I am a greater reformer than any one 
of them, for they want to reform only little bits, 
whereas, I want a root and branch reform. Where we 
differ is in the method only. Theirs is the method of 
destruction, mine that of constniction. I do not be- 
lieve in refonn ; I believe in growth. I do not dare 
to put myself in the position of God and dictate unto 
our society, ‘'This way you should move and not that 
way.’ I simply want to do my humble work like the 
squirrel in the building of Rama’s bridge, that was 
quite content to put on the bridge its little quota of 
sand-dust merely. That is my position. This wonder- 
ful national machine has worked through ages ! this 
wonderful river of national life is flowing before 
us through ages ! Who knows, and who dares to 
question whether it is good, and dictate how it shall 
move? Thousands of accidental circumstances are 
crowding around it, giving it a special impulse, 
making it dull at times, and quicker at others. Who 
dares command its motion? Ours is only to work, 
as the Gita says, and stand by contented. We can 
only feed it with the fuel it wants, but the growth 
is its own ; none can dictate its growth to it. Evils 
are plenty in our society. So are there evils in all 
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■Other societies. Here the earth is soaked sometimes 
with widows' tears ; there, in the West, the air is 
poisoned with the sighs of the unmarried. Here 
poverty is the great bane of life ; there the weariness 
which comes of luxury is the great bane that is upon 
it. Here men want to commit suicide because they 
have nothing to eat ; there they commit suicide 
because they have so much to eat. Evil is every-‘ 
where, like chronic rheumatism. Drive it from the 
foot it goes to the head : drive it from there, it goes 
somewhere else. It is a question of chasing it from 
place to place ; that is all. Aye, children only think 
that they can cure evil and the way they 
propose is the true way. Our philosophy teaches 
that evil ‘ and pood are eternally conjoined, 
the obverse and the reverse of the same coin. 

Have one, you have to get the other ; a wave 
in the ocean must rise at the cost of a hollow 
somewhere. Nay, all life is evil. No breath can be 
breathed without killing some being or other ; not a 
morsel of food can be eaten without depriving some 
body else of it. This is the law ; this w philosophy. 
Therefore the only thing to understand is that all our Work 
work against evil is more educational than actual, 
however big we may talk. Aye, this is the idea to 
be realised first, with respect to work against evil. tive. 
It will make us calmer, and it will take fanaticism out 
-of otu* blood. For the history of the world teaches 
us that wherever there have been fanatical reforms 
the only result has been that they have defeated thar 
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own ends. No greater upheaval for the establish- 
criticited. inent of right and liberty can be imagined than the 
war for the abolition of slavery in America. Yon 
all know about it. And what has been its result? 
The slaves are a hundred times worse oflF to-day than 
they were before the abolition. Before the abolition, 
these poor negroes were the property of somebody, 
and, as such, they had to be looked after so that they 
might not deteriorate. To-day they are the property 
of nobody. Their lives are of no value ; they are 
burnt alive on mere pretences. They are shot down, 
no law for their murderers — for they are niggers. They 
are not human beings, they are not even animals ; 
and that is the effect of such enforced taking away 
of evil by law or by fanaticism. Such is the 
testimony of history against every fanatical move- 
ment, even those with a motive for doing good. I 
have seen that. My own experience has taught me 
that. Therefore I cannot join anyone of these con- 
demning societies. Why condemn? There are evils 
in every society ; everybody knows it. Every child 
of to-day can stand upon a platform and give us a 
harangue on the evils in Hindu Society. Every 
uneducated foreigner who comes globe-trotting and 
takes a vanishing railway view of India, lectures most 
learnedly on the awful evils in India. We admit it. 
Everybody can show where evil is, but he is the 
friend of mankind who finds a way out of the diffi- 
culty, Like the drowning boy who was crying to 
the philosopher, when the philosopher was lecturing: 
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him, '‘Take me out of the water first — our 
people cry, ‘^We have had lectures enough, societies Sympathy 
enough, papers enough, where is the man who lends 
us a hand to drag us out? Where is the man who reform, 
loves us really? Where is the man who has sym- 
pathy with us?^* Aye, that man is wanted. That 
is why I differ entirely from the methods of these 
reform movements. A hundred years they have been 
here. Whai good has been done excepting the 
creation of a most vituperative, a most condemnatory 
literature ? Would to God it was not there ! They 
have criticised, condemned, abused the orthodox 
people until the orthodox people have caught ihek 
tone, and paid them back in their own coin, and the 
result is the creation of a literature in every 
vernacular in India, which is the shame of the race, 
the shame of the country. Is this reform? Is this 
leading the nation to glory? Whose fault is this? 

There is, then, another great consideration. 

Here in India, we have always been governed by 
kings ; kings have made all our laws. Now the 
kings are gone, and there is no one left to make a 
move as before. The Government dare not ; it has 
to fashion its ways according to the growth of public 
opinion. It takes time, quite a long time, to create a 
strong, healthy, public opinion with which the 
society will solve its own problems ; and in the 
interim we shall have to wait. The whole problem 
of social reform, therefore, resolves itself into this : 
where are those who want reform? where are the 
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people? First make them ready else there would 

come the tyranny of a minority which is the worst 

New Sene- tyranny in the world. Because a few men think 

* certain things are evil that will not make a nation 

public move, that is why the Indian nation does not move, 
opinion 

must be First educate the nation, create your legislative body, 
and then the law will be forthcoming. First create 
the power, the sanction from which the laws will 
spiring. The kings are gone ; where is the new 
sanction, the new power of the opinion of the people ? 
Bring it up. Therefore, even for social reform, the 
first duty is to educate the people, and you must 
have to wait till that time comes. Most of the 
reforms that have been attempted for during the 
last century have been ornamental. Every one of 
these reforms only touches the first two castes, and 
no other. The question of widow marriage, for 
instance, would not touch seventy per cent, of the 
Indian women. All such questions only reach the 
higher castes of Indian people who are educated, 
mark you, at the expense of the masses! Every 
effort has been spent in cleaning their own houses, 
making themselves nice and in looking pretty before 
foreigners. That is no reformation. You must go 
down to the basis of the thing, to the very roots. 
That is what I call radical reformation. Put the 
* fire there and let it bum upwards and make a united 
Indian nation. The problem is not so easy. It is 
a vast problem before us; be not in a hurry, and, 
mark my words, this pn>blem has been there for 
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these several hundred years. To-day it is the 
fashion, especially in these parts, to talk of Buddhism 
and its agnosticism as all good. Little do they 
dream that this degradation at present has been left 
by the later phases of Buddhism itself. 

This is the legacv which Buddhism has left in 
our hands. You read in books written by men who 
had never studied the rise and fall of Buddhism 
that the spread of Buddhism was owing to the 
wonderful ethics and the wonderful personality of 
Gautama Buddha. I have every respect and venera- 
tion for Lord Buddha, but mark my words, the spread 
of Buddhism was less owing to the doctrines and 
the personality of the great master than to the 
temples that were built, the idols that were erected, 
and the gorgeous ceremonies that were put before 
the nation long after his passing away. Thus 
Buddhism progressed. The little vedic fire-places in 
the houses, in which the people poured their daily 
libations were not attractive enough to hold th«r 
own against these gorgeous temples and ceremonies 
and so the former gave way to the latter and people 
became Buddhists. But later on the whole thing 
degftnerated. It became a mass of filth, of which I 
cannot speak before this audience, but those who 
want to know it will find its evidence in the 
sculptures of the big temples in Southern India. 
That is the sort of inheritance we have from the 
later Buddhists. Then arose the great reformers, 
Sankaracharya and his followers, and since his rising 
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to the present day, have been going on the slow- 
bringing back of the Indian masses to the pristine 
purity of the Vedantic religion. These reformers 
knew well the evils which existed, yet they did not 
condemn. They did not say, 'All that you have is 
wrong, and you must throw it out.’ It could never 
be so. To-day I read that my friend. Dr. Barrows, 
says that in three hundred years Christianity over- 
threw the Roman and the Greek religious influences. 
That is not the word of a man who has seen Europe 
and Greece and Rome. The influence of Roman 
and Greek religions is all there, even in Protestant 
countries, old gods coming in a new fashion only with 
changed names. They change their names only ; the 
goddesses become Marys and the gods become saints, 
and the same ceremonials come with new names ; 
even the old title of Pontifex Maximus is there. 
It proves that wholesale changes in religious reform 
can never be ; they are not easy of acceptance to the 
people. Sankaracharya ' knew it. And so did 
Ramanuja. Therefore the only other way left to 
them was to bring up the existing religion to the 
highest ideal. If they had sought to apply the other 
method they would have been h3T)ocrites; for the 
very fundamental doctrine of their religion is evolu- 
tion, the soul going up towards the highest goal, 
through various stages and phases. And all these 
stages and phases, therefore, are necessary and 
helpful, and who dares condemn them? 

It has become a trite saying, and every matt 
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swallows it at the present time without questioning, 

that idolatry is wrong. Aye, I once thought so, and in symboHc 

as a penalty of that I had to learn my lesson sitting 

at the feet of a man who got his everything from 

the so-called idols ; I allude to Ramakrishna Parama- 

hainsa. Hindus, if such Ramakrishna Paramahamsas 

are produced by idol worship, what will you have — 

the reformer’s creed or any number of ‘idols’ ? I 

want an answer. Take a thousand ‘idols’ more if 

you can produce Ramakrishna Paramahamsas through 

‘idol worship’. God speed you ! Produce such 

noble natures by any means you can. ‘Idolatry’ is 

condemned ! — Why ? Nobody knows, except that 

some hundreds of years ago some man of Jewish blood 

hapi^ened to condemn it, that is, he happened to 

condemn evetybody else’s idols except his own ! If 

God is represented in any beautiful form, or any 

symbolic form, said the Jew, it is awfully bad ; it 

is sin. But if he is represented in the form of a 

chest, with two angels sitting on each side, and a 

cloud hanging over it, it is the Holy of Holies ! If 

9 

God comes in the form of a dove, it is, the Holy of 
Holies! But if he comes in the form of a cow, it 
is heathen superstition ; condemn it. That is how 
the world goes. That is why the poet says, “what 
fools we mortals be !’’ That is why it is difficult to 
look through each other’s eyes, and that is the bane 
of humanity. That is the basis of hatred and 
jealousy, Of quarrel and of fight. Boys, mustached 
babies, who never went out of Madras, standing up 
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and wanting to dictate laws to three hundred millions 
of people, with thousands of traditions at their back ! 
Are you not ashamed ? Stand back from such 
blasphemy, and learn your lessons first ! Irreverent 
boys, simply because you can scrawl a few lines upon 
a paper and get some fool to publish it for you, 
you think you are the educators of the world, 
you think you voice the public opinion of India 
— is it so? Therefore, this I have to tell to the 
social reformers of Madras, that I have the greatest 
respect and love for them. I respect and love the 
social reformers of Madras for their love for 
their country, for the poor, and for the oppressed, 
but what I would tell them with • a brother’s love 
is that their method is not right. That method has 
been tried a hundred years and has failed. Let us 
try some new method now. Did India stand 
in want of reformers ever? Do you read the history 
of India ? Who was Ramanuja ? Who was Sankara ? 
Who was Nanak? Who was Chaitanya? Who was 
Kabir ? Who was Dadu ? Who were all these great 
preachers, one following the other, a galaxy of stars 
of the first magnitude? Did not Ramanuja feel for 
the lower classes ? Did he not try all his life to admit 
even the Pariah to his community. Did he not try 
to admit even Mahomedans to his own fold ? Did not 
Nanak confer with Hindus and Mahomedans, and 
try to bring about a new state of things? They all 
tried, and their work is going on still. The 
difference is this. They had not the fanfaronade of 
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the reformers of to-day ; th^ had no curses on their 
lips as modem reformers have ; their lips pronounced 
only blessings. They never condemned. They said 
unto the people that the race must always grow. 

They looked back and they said, ‘‘0 Hindus, what 
you have done is good, but, my brothers, let us do 
better.” They did not say, “You have been wicked, 
now let us be good.” They said, “You have been 
good, but let us now be better.” That makes a 
whole world of difference. We must grow according 
to our nature. Vain it is to attempt the inodes of 
action foreign societies have engrafted upon us ; 
it is impossible. And glory unto God, that it is im- 
possible, that we cannot be twisted and tortured into 
the shape of other nations. I do not condemn the 
institutions of other races ; they are good for them, 
but not for us. What is meat for them may bo poison 
for us. This is the first lesson to learn. With other 
sciences, other institutions, and other traditions be- 
hind them, they have come to their present systems. 

We, with our traditions, with thousands of years of 
Karma behind us can only follow our own bent, run 
in r^ur own spheres, and that we must have to do. ^ 

What is my plan then ? My plan is to follow the My plan ia 
ideas of the great masters of old. I have studied 
their work, and it has been given unto me to discover who built 
the line of action they took. They were the great hi* thepSL 
originators of Society. They were the great givers 
of strength, and of purity, and of life. They did 
most marvellous work. We have to do marvellous 
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work also. Circirmstances have changed ; fcxr that the 
lines of action have to be changed a little, and that is 
all. I see that each nation, like each individual, has 
one central theme in its life, one principal note 
around which every other note comes to form the 
harmony. One nation has political power as its 
vitality, as it is in England. Another has artistic 
life and so on. In India religious life forms the 
centre, the keynote of the music of national life, and 
if any nation attempts to cut loose from its centre, 
the direction which has become its own through the 
transmission of centuries, — that nation dies if it suc- 
ceeds in the attempt. Therefore, if you succeed in 
the attempt to throw off your religion and take up 
either politics or society or any other thing as the 
vital centre of your national life, the result will be 
that you will become extinct. To prevent that, you 
must in all and everything work through your 
religion. Let all your nerves vibrate in harmony to 
that central chord. Let religion be your backbone. 
I have seen that I cannot preach religion in America 
without showing them its practical effect on social life. 
I could not preach religion in England without show- 
ing the wonderful political changes the Vedanta would 
bring. So, in India, social reform has to be preached 
by showing how much more spiritual life the new 
system will bring, and pditics has to be preached 
by showing how much it will improve the one thing 
the nation wants, its spirituality. Every man has his 
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own choice ; so has every nation. We made our 
•choice ages ago and we must abide by it. And, after 
all, it is not such a bad choice. Is it such a bad 
choice in this world to think not of matter but spirit, 
not of man but God? That intense faith in another 
world, that intense hatred for this world, that intense 
power of renunciation, that intense faith in God, that 
intense faith in the immortal soul are in you through 
the transmission of centuries. I challenge any one 
to give them up. You cannot. You may try to im- 
pose upon me by becoming materialists, talking 
materialLsm for a few months, but I know what you 
are ; you come face to face with a spiritual life and 
back you come again, as good theists as ever were 
bom. How can you change your nature ? 

So every improvement in India requires first of 
all an upheaval in religion. To flood India with 
socialistic or political ideas, first deluge the land with 
spiritual ideas ; that is the first thing to be done. 
The first work that demands our attention is that the 
wonderful truths confined in our Upahl shads, in our 
Scriptures, in our Puranas — most marvellous truths — 
must be brought out from the possession of select 
bodies of people, and scattered broadcast all over the 
land, so that they spread all over the country, from 
north to south, and east to west, from Himalayas to 
Comorin, from the Sindhu to the Brahmaputra. Every 
one must know of them because it is said, — **This has 
first to be heard, then thought upon, and then medi- 
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tated.*** Let the people hear first, and whoever 
helps in making the people hear about the great truths 
in their own scriptures, will do a meritorious kcurma 
today that will never be equalled by anything else 
that they can do. It has been said by Manu that in 
this kaliyuga there is but one karma left to perfect 
one’s self ; the sacrifices and tremendous Tapasyas of 
For the duty other yugas being of no avail now. t That is the 
the^ne"du^ fearma of giving. Again, of all gifts, the gift of spiri- 
tuality or spiritual knowledge is the highest ; the next 

U8 by Manu t 

in this yuga. m gift IS the gift of sccular knowledge ; the next is the 

gift of life ; and the fourth, the gift of food. Thus 

said Manu and the people here are still abiding by it. 

Look at this wonderfully charitable race ; look at the 

amount of gifts that are made in this poor, poor 

country ; look at the hospitality of the land, where a 

man can travel from the north to the south receiving 

the best of everything just as if among friends, the 

land where ho beggar starves so long as there is a 

piece of bread anywhere in it. 


Now a few words about the energy which 
manifests itself as the first one of the charities, 
Diffusion of the diffusion of spiritual knowledge. The diffusion 
knoiwodge is should not be confined within the bounds of India ; 
India’s it must go out all over the world. That has been the 
world, custom. Those that tell you that Indian thought 
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never ^went oixtaide €>6 india, those that teB you lliat 
1 am the first' Sannsrasia who went to foreign* :leajdbi 
to preach, do not know the history of tiieir own race. 
Again and again this phenomenon has hapi>ened> 
Whenever the world has required it, the perennial 
spring of spirituality has ove^owed and flooded it, 
frcnn India. Gifts of political constitution have had 
to be made often with the blast of trumpets, and the 
inarch of cohorts. Gifts of secular knowledge and 
new social institutions have had to be made some- 
times with fire and sword ; but gifts of spiritual 
knowledge can only be imparted in silence ; it is like 
the dew that falls unseen and unheard, and brings 
into bloom masses of roses. Such has been the gift 
of India to the world again and again. Whenever 
there has been a great conquering race, bringing the 
nations of the world together, making cxmununi- 
cations possible among them, India arose imtbediat^v 
and gave her gift of spirituality ; thus adding 
to the sum-total of the progress of the world. This 
happened in ages before and after Buddha was bom 
and the remnants of it are still left in Ciuna, in Asia 
Minor, and in the heart of the Malayan -Archipelago.* 
'I%is was the case when the great Gre^ conqueror 
united the four .comers of the then known wcMdd. 
Indian spirituality iooded it at Ihe • and the 
boasted civilisidion of the West is hot. the /Jittie 
rmmwpt of th# delugut . The. aaate of^p^tftciiuty has 
ocpKi jicm I tm power of ...Saglggd . has- Jtiaited - ; the 
natioiM^'-o| Ae .-'«#rM-‘t<igetlMe;.a»'-ti^'«ever- 'done- 
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b^ore« ' English roaiiji and channels oi cranmunicaticm 
run from one end of. the world to the other. Owing to 
English genius, the world to-day has been linked in 
such a fa^ion as has never before been done. 
Trade centres have been formed to-day, such as 
never were in the history of mankind, and immedi- 
ately, consciously or unconsciously, rises up India 
and poius forth her gifto of spirituality. And 
they must rush through these roads till they 
reach the very ends of the world. That I went 
to America was not my doing, or your doing, 
but the God of India, who is guiding its destiny, 
sent me and will send hundreds like me to all 
the nations of the world. No power cm earth can 
resist it. Therefore, this has to be done. You must 
go out to preach your religion, preach it to every 
nation under the sun, preach it to every people. And 
along with preaching spiritual knowledge, will 
come that secular knowledge and every other k;now- 
ledge you want ; but if you attempt to get the secular 
knowledge without religion, I tell you plainly, vain is 
your attempt, in India it will never have hold on the 
people. Even the great Buddhistic movement was a 
failure partly on account of that. Therefore, my 
friends, my plan is to start institutions in India, to 
train our young men, to make them preachers tiie 
t^hs of our scriptures, hiside India and outside 
j^ia.^ Men, strong end sincere to backbone, 
vigorous and befieving young men ate n^ted, evcpy- 
thtog ^ .wia be zeady^ ’- AT' btthdtod snch and the 
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iWt nMst <st QktafAXdu - 

■wodd becomes sevolvitioiiised» ior the will ,<^ >euch 

mem is strcmger thw anything else; Bvoirthing Mmof 

must go down befcore their will, for a pute and strtmg 

will is mnnipotent and comes from God and God AeauelTw 

Himself. And preach, preach unto your countrymen 

and the nations of the world, the great truths of your “* 

religion ; the world waits for them. People have 

been taught theories of degradation for centuries. 

They have been told all over the world that they are 
not human beings. They have been frightened so for 
centuries till they have nearly become animals. 

Never were they allowed to hear of the Atman. Bet 
them hear of the Atman^tb&t even the lowest of the 
low have the Atman inside, which never dies and 
never is bom, of Him whom the sword cannot pierce, 
nor the fire bum, nor the air dry, immortal, without 
beginning or end, the all-pure, omnipotent and omni- 
present Atman \ Therefore, preach the Atman and 
have faith in yourselves. For what makes the differ- 
ence between the Englishman and you? Let him 
talk of religion and duty and so forth, but I have 
found the difference. - The difference iS here, that 
the Englishman believes in himself, and you do not. 

He believes in his being an Englishman and he be- 
lieves he can do ansrthing. That brings out the Qod 
within him and he can-do an3rthing he lihes|. You 
have been' tcdd and taught that you can. do nothing, 
and ooa-entiiij(B you are hecotning eyery/d^> ..There- 
fSi^ bdiete . , in. < youra^res^ .>.W want is 
-stinngdieaiiig. . have beomne we^ and that 4 
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why such creepy things as occultism and so fostbi 
come to us ; there may be great truths in thm, bur 
they have nearly destroyed us. Make your nerves 
strong. What we want are muscles of iron and nanres 
of steel. We have wept long. No more weeping, but 
stand on your feet and be men. It is man-making reli- 
gion that we want. It is man-making theories that we 
want. It is man-making education all round that we 
Trut^bringi want. And here is the test of truth — anything that 
purity and makes you weak physically, intellectually and 
knowledge. si>iritually, reject it as poison, there is no life in it, 
it cannot be true. Truth is strengthening. Truth 
is purity. Truth is all knowledge. Therefore truth 
must strengthen, enlighten, and invigorate. Mystery- 
iiiongering, in spite of some grains of truth in it, is 
generally weakening. Believe me, I have my .life- 
long experience for it, I have travelled every inch 
of India, searched many a cave, lived in the Hima- 
layas and known people who were there all their 
lives, and the one conclusion that I draw is that such 
things are weakening. I love my nation and I can- 
not see you degraded, weakened any more, weak 
that you are now. Therefore I am bound for your' 
sake and for truth's sake to cry, *‘H6ld!" and to* 
raise my voice against this degradation of my race. 

♦ Stop where you afe ; be strong. Go back to your 
Upanishads, the shining, the strengH^h^ng 

iphflosophy^ of the Upantdbads, part itom 
all ^eae occult things, which Take 

up philosc^hr and ' the ahh^ ‘hm 



In it. -lae^ Hie greatest tnttbs sxe Hie 

siiAfdest Htmge in the trorld, simple as yoar tMli 
existence. Before you stand these truths of the 
UpaniHiads. Take them up, li'Hi up to them and 
the salvation of India will be found. 

One word more and I have finished. They talk 
of patriotiam. I believe in patriotism. I have my Tktee diiag 
own ideal of patriotiam also. Three things are neces- 
saty f<Mr grait achievements. First feel from the heart. *e«l paukit 
What is in the intellect? Reason? It goes a few 
steps and there it stops. But through the heart 
-comes inspiration. Love opens the most impossible 
gates ; love is the gate to all the secrets of the uni- 
verse. Fed, therefore, my would-be-refonners, 
would-be patriots. Do you feel? Do you feel that 
millions and millions of the descendants of gods and 
■of sages have become next-door nd^hbours to 
brutes? Do jrou feel that millions are staging to- 
Hay, and millions have been starving for ai>es? Do (OlniMue 
you fed that ignorance has overcast the land 
ikrk cloud? Does it make you r^ess? Does it 
make you sleepless? Has it gone into** your blood, 
and coursing through your vdns become consmiant . 

-with ycaar heart-beats? Has it made jrau almost 
mad, are you seized with that one idea of Hie ndsety, 
the r^, and have forgotten aH ^bout your name, 
about jwnr fame, your wives, yout chBdren, your 
’property, even your ‘oum bodi<^ ? Hawf you Ame 
-that? That Is ^ 

dery first did ndl go tovAamtIdi, as most 
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(^•btenee 
or fanaticism 
anti abuse. 


(3) strong 
will and 
-steadjr 
action. 


of you know, ior the Pu’Uament ' of Beilis^ns, Imt 
because thb demon ci a feeling was in me and 'within^ 
my soul. I travelled twelve years all ova* India, 
finding no way how to work, and that is why I went' 
to America. Most of you know it who knew me 
then. Who cares about this Parliament of Reli* 
gions? Here are my own flesh and blood sinking 
every day, and who cares for them? 

Admitting that you feel, have you found any 
way out, some practical solution, instead of spend- 
ing your energies in frothy talk ; some helpful 
method instead of condemnation, some sweet words- 
to soothe the miseries of the people and bring them 
out of this living death? Yet that is not all. Have 
you got the will to surmount mountain-high 
obstructions? If the whole world stands against 
you sword in hand, would you dare still do what you 
think is right? If your children are against you, 
and your wives, if all your money goes, your itame 
dies away, your wealth vanishes, would you still 
stick to it? Would you still pursue it and go on 
steadily towards your own goal ; . as the great King 
Bhartrihari - says— "Let the sages blame ox let them 
praise ; let the goddess of fcntune come or let her" 
go wherever she likes ; let d«tth come tonlay, or let 
it come in hundreds d years ; he indeed m the- 
steady nmn who does not move one inch from the' 
way, of truth.*** Have yon got ' ttat steadfastness? 
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If you have theae three things each one of you vrill 
work miracles; jrou need not write in the news- 
papers i yon need not go about lecturing. Your 
very face will shine. If you live in a cave your 
thoughts will permeate even through the stone walls, 
go vibrating all over the world for hundreds of yean, 
may be, until thev will catch hold of some brain, 
and work themselves out there. Such is the power 
of thought, of sincerity, and of purity of purpose. 

One word more. I am afraid I am delaying you. Our dutr it 
This national ship, ray countrymen, mv friends, my 
children — ^this national ship has been ferrying 
millions and millions of souls across the waters of attempt,— 
life. For scores of shining centuries it has been 
plying across this water, and millions of souls have 
been taken to the other shore, to blessedness, through 
its agency. But to-day, perhaps through your own 
fault, this boat has sprung a leak, and become a little 
damaged — would you curse it ? Is it fit that you stand 
up and pronounce malediction upon itf, which has 
done more work than any other thing in the world ? 

If there are holes in this national ship, this society 
of ours, we are its children. Let us go and stop the 
holes, Let us gladly do it with our hearts' blood, 
if we cannot, let us die. So let us lay our brains 
together to r^air the ship but not ooademn it. Say 


VT mcuwq gmvit sr 
wrim WPiarswwPff mi ii 'Iki; * 

I 
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not one har^ frord a^fstot this soefetjr. I love it 
IFor Its past greatness. I love you all tussoause you 
are the children of gods, 5 rou are the children of 
glorious forefathers. All blessings be on you 1 
Curse you 1 Never. I have come to you, my 
children, to tell you all my plans. If you hear them 
I am ready to work with 3 nou. If you hear them 
not, and kick me out of India, I will come back still 
and tell you-^ — ^we are all sinking, I am come now to 
remain with you, and, if we are to sink,^ let us all 
sink together, and never let curses rise to our lips. 



VEDANTA IN ITS APPLICATION TO 
INDIAN LIFE. 

( Address delivered ax Madras ). 

There is a ward which has became very common Mea&lnedF 
as an appellation of our race and our Religion. I 
mean the word ‘^Hindu,*’ which < requires a little 
explanation in connection with what I mean by 
Vedantism. This word '‘Hindu** was the name that 
the ancient Persians used to apply to the river 
Sindhu. Wherever in Sanskrit there is an “S**, in 
ancient Persian or Zend it changes into so that 

"Sindhu** became "Hindu** ; and you are all aware 
how the Greeks found it hard to pronounce "H** 
and dropped it altogether, so that we became Indians 
to them. Now this word, whatever might have 
its meaning in ancient times as the mhaVtaats of 
the other side of the Indus, has lost all its force in 
modern times ; for a^ the people that live on this 
side of the Indus no longer belong to religion. 

There., are the Hindus proper, the .Mahomedans, the 
Parsees, the Christians and some Buddhists and 
Jains. The word "Hindu** in its literal sense oi;^t 
to incli^ all these ; but as sigmfying the. Kelson 
it would not be proper to call all tiliese Hindus. It 
is very hard) therefore^ to fiiud . ai^ comiiion - name 
lor our Religion seeing that thia«Stel%Um4^ a collec- 
t^if so .lo ?^>eaki of< ymious of various 
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ideas, of various ceremonials and forms, all gathered 
together almost without a name, and without a 
church, and without an organisation. The only 
point where, perhaps, all our sects agree, is here, 
that we all believe in the Scriptures — the Vedas. 
This perhaps is certain that no man can have a right 
to be called a Hindu who does not admit the supreme 
tut to Vedas or the Sruti. All these 

a better Vedas, as all of you are aware, are divided into two 
name. portions — ^the Karma Kanda and the Jnsjna Kanda. 

The Karma Kanda includes various sacrifices and 
ceremonials, of which the larger part has fallen into 
disuse in the present time. The Jnana Kanda as 
embodying the spiritual teachings of the Srutis 
known as the Upanishads and the Vedanta, has 
always been dted as the highest authority by all our 
teachers, our philosophers, and our writers, whether 
Dualist, or Qualified Monist, or Monist. Whatever 
be his philospohy or sect, every one in India has to 
find his authority in the Upanishads. If he cannot, 
his sect would be heterodox. Therefore perhaps the 
one name in modem times which would designate 
every Hindu throughout the land would be 
“Vedantist'* or '*Vaidik'* as you may put it ; and in 
that sense I always use the words 'Wedantism'* and 
r 'Wedanta**. I want to make it a little clearer, for 
oi late it has become the custom of moat people to- 
identify the word Vedanta with the Advaitic system 
the Vedanta Philosophy. We all know that 
to Advaitism is only one branch of the various pfailoso- 
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phic systems that have been founded on the 
Upanishada. The followers of the Visishtadvaitic 
system have as mtich reverence for the Upanishads 
as the followers of the Advaita, and the Visishtad- 
vaitists claim as much authority for the Upanishads 
as the Advaitist. So do the Dualists ; so do all the 
other sects in India. But the word Vedantist has 
become somewhat identified in the popular mind 
with the word Advaitist, perhaps for the following: 
reason. We have the Srutis first for our Scrip- 
tures, then we have Smritis and Puranas, — sub- 
sequent writings-— to illustrate the doctrines of the 
Vedas ; these of course have not the same weight as 
the Vedas. For the law regarding the authority of 
the Scriptures is that wherever these Puranas and 
Smritis differ from anv part of the Srutis, the Srutis 
must be followed and the Smriti rejected. Now in 
the expositions of the Advaita system by the great 
philosopher Sankara and the school founded by him, 
we find most of the authorities cited are from the 
Upanishads or Srutis, and very rarely from the 
Smritis, except when elucidating points which could 
barxlly be found in the Srutis. On the other hand 
Other schools take more refuge in the Smritis and leas 
in the Srutis. And as we go to more and more 
Dualistic sects we find greater and greater propor- 
tionate quantities of the Smritis quoted which is out 
of all oroportion to what we tdiould expect from 
Vedaatists. It is perhcq>s because these dualistic 
sects gave such predominance to the authorities of 
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the Puranas and the Smritia that the Advmtist came 
.o be coosidered as the Vedaiitist fat exctthnce. 

However it might have been, as we have seen, 

the word Vedanta must cover the whole ground Of 

Vedaate Indian Religious life. And the Vedanta and the 
covon iho 

wKnV wjig i. Upanishads being part of the Vedas, by all 
acceptance, are the most ancient literature that we 
have ; for whatever might be the idea of western 
scholars, the Hindus are not ready to admit that 
parts of the Vedas were written at one titho and parts 
were written at another time. They of course still 
hold on to their belief that the whole of the Vedas 
were produced at the same time, rather if I may so 
call it — they were never produced, they always 
existed in the mind of the Lord. This is what I 
mean by the word Vedanta, and its religion is that 
which covers the ground of Dualism, of Qualified 
Monism and Advaitism alike, in India. We may t^ce 
in parts even of Buddhi^, and of Jainism too, within 
its fold, if they would come in, — ^for the Vedanta is 
sufficiently liberal to allow that. It is they that will 
not cenne in while we are ready to acc^ them ; for 
upon severe analysis you will alwa3rs find that the 
essence of Buddhism is all borrowed from the 
TJpani^ds ; even the ethics, the so-called great and 
^itvcndarful ethics of Buddhism, i& word for wetfd 
Ih^e, in some one or other of die Upanishads,' and 
.40^4^86 ore fdl the good doctrmes ‘of the -Jains there, 
'inhtas'dieir vagaries. Is the Upuaislmds, agahii we 
find jidtO' ||!»nu of all the s ub ae quen t developmmit 
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Indiirn cdigtous Ibotighi, Sotat^imes k he been. 

ta;#e 4 without any ground whstsoever that ibm js 

no ideal of Bhakti itt the Upanishads. Those that 

have been students of Upanishads know Ibat it is ntrt 

tnifi at all. There is enough of Bhakti in every The akd ^ 

Upanishad, if you mil only seek for that ; but other 

ideas of Bhakti which are found so fully developed 

ill later times in the Puranas and the Smritis are also and not 

lo be found in their germinal state in the Upanishads. ^®'***“" 

The sketch, the skeleton, was there, as it were, only 

it was filled in by the Puranas later on. And there is 

not a single full-grown Indian ideal that cannot be 

traced back to the same source — the Upanishads. 

Certain ludicrous attempts have been made by persons 
without much Upanishadic scholarship to trace 
Bhakti to some foreign source ; but as you all know 
these have all been failures and all the ideas of 
Bhakti are to be found not only in the Upainshads, 
but is there, eveu in the Samhitas. The ideals of 
worship and love and all the rest are there ; only 
these have matured later in the Puranas. In the 
Samhita portions of the Vedas, you fiitd now and 
then, traces, of a religion of fear and tribulation ; 3H>n 
find a worshipper quaking befOTe a Vanina, or- some 
other god, or perhaps you find him tortured by the 
idea ' of sin, but in tiie Upanishads 3^ find no 
delineation of such thhxgs. There is no region of 
fear in the Upani^mds:; it is one of h0ve and. 
KsKnldee^. 

' ^E^.UpuBkhads h^ diAkdtt%« 
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and as I have told yon already, wherever there ia a 

difference between them and the subsequent PuranSs^ 

the Puranas must give way to the former. But . 

it is at the same time true that in practice we ffnd 

ourselves to be ninety per cent. Puranics and ten 

per cent. Vaidiks, even if so much as that, at present. 

And as the result of that we find the most contradic- 

^ tory usages and religious opinions which scarcely 

j The Upeni* have any authority in the Scriptures, in our 

I society. Again, in many places we find local 

I customs of the countiy that neither have their 

I underttand- . , , . , ^ . 

i Ingof them, authority in the Upanishads, nor in the Smntis, nor 

in the Puranas, prevailing among the people and 

each ignorant villager thinking that if those die out, 

he will no more remain a Hindu. In his mind 

Vedantism and these little local customs have been 

indissolubly identified. So it is hard for him to 

understand that what he is doing has not the sanction 

of the Scriptures, and that the giving up of many 

of his local customs will make him a better man and 

not hurt him at all as a Hindu. 

Again in going to read the Scriptures we come 
across this difficulty. These Scriptures of ours 
had once been very vast. We read in the Maha- 
bhashya of Patanjali, that great philological work, 
that the Sama Veda had one thousand branches. 
\pt^e are they all? Nobody knows.' So with each 
of ^ other Vedas ; the major portioii of them has 
dbappeared, and it is only a minmr pmrti^ that 
us of asm.- Tta4r fonu^Iy tsken 
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cbarge of by . panliculAr families and either ^eae 
families died out. or were killed under Ic^^ign 
persecution, or became extinct somehow ; and with 
them, that particular branch of the Vedas, which 
they took charge of became extinct also. This fact 
we ought to remember as it always forms the sheet- 
anchor in the hsmds of those who want to preach 
anything new, or to defend any local custom, which 
is not to be found in the existing minor portion of 
the Vedas. For we know the fact that in all 
discussions upon a local custom and its sanction in 
the Srutis. whenever it is pointed out that the local 
custom is against the Scriptures, the argument 
forwarded by its supporters is that the custom existed 
in a branch of the Srutis which has now become 
■extinct. This has become almost a canon all over 
India. In the midst of many varying methods 
of reading and commenting on our Scriptures it is 
very difficult indeed to. find the thread- ^at runs 
through all of them. Yet we have the sure convic- 
tion within that there must be some common grotmd 
underlying aU these . vmying divisions and sub- 
diviaotis, there must be a common plan, into which 
^ these little divisions fit and form a harmonious 
whole, some common ba»s to this apparently hop^ess 
mass of confusion -in which we find our rt^iglcm at 
presmit. It must be thme, dse our reUgion could not 
have stood so long. Our coaunentstocs, sgaip, do not 
hsU?! us tof find fbat common ground snd here we find 
another d^iout^» The Advaiticj , commentator. 
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whenever an AdVaitic l^xt cornea^ IKreserves it juat as 
it is ; but as soon as a Dualistic text presents itsSdf 
before him he tortures it, if he can, and brings the 
most queer meaning out of it. In this way, some- 
times, the word **Unbom'' has come to signify a 
“goat^', — "Aja^* the “Unborn" is ex^dained as 
^*Aja** a she-goat, to suit the commentator. In the 
same way, if not in a still worse fashion, the texts are 
handled by the Dualistic commentators. Every 
Dualistic text is preserved, and every text that speak 
of non-dualistic philosophy, is tortured in any 
fashion they like. The Sanskrit of the Vedas is so 
ancient and intricate and its philology so perfect, that 
any amount of discussion can be carried on for years 
in regard to the meaning of any word in it. If a 
Pandit takes it into his head, he can explain any 
foolish prattle in the language as correct Sanskrit, 
embodying noble sentiment, by force of argument 
and quotations of texts and rules. Such are the 
difficulties in the way of understanding the 


Upanishads. 

It was given to me, however, to live with a man 
who was as ardent a Dualist, as he was an Advaitist, 
as ardent a Bhakta, as he was a Jnani, And Irving 
with this man first put it into my head to understand 
the Upanishads and the texts of the Scriptures friMn 
BVt independent and better basis than blin^y to 
^the commentatcaa. And hnmMe 


Sfl Rams- researches, I came to the toa^ttshn^ that tliese 

vacr^tilr are Hot at att So oKe 



ytaaKtrtk m its AivticftTioH to imoxAif wwt i6i 

tieed ndt lia^ «uy feir tS tAzt-totteringr **’ 

ai^ beatiiifufl, they are - most wcmddNhaA, 
aad tliey are sot coatradictory, but woaderfoQy 
hairmohious, one idea lading to fbe other. But the 
ofie fact I found is that each one of the Ufianishacls 
begins with Dualistic ideas, with #brshij3! and all that, 
and ends with a grand flourish of Advaitk id^s. 

Now, therefore, I find, in the light of this man’s 
life, that the Dualist and the AdVaitist need not fight 
each other ; each has a place, and a gfeaf place in 
the national life ; the Dualist must remain ; he is as 
much part and parcel of the national religious life 
as the Advaitist ; one cannot exist without the other ; 
one is the fulfilment of the other ; one is the build^ 
ing, the other is the top ; the one the root, the other 
the fruit. Then agmn any attempt to torture the 
texts of the Upanishads appears to me very ridiculous, 
for the language of the Upanishads, I comh to find 
out, is so wonderful. Apart from all ifii merits 
as the greatest philos(q»hy, apart from its merit as 
Geology, and as showing the path' of salvation to 
mankind, the Upanishadic literature is tlie most 
wonderful painting of sublimity risrt the world has. . 
Here nomes out in full force that introspective' add 
intuitive Hindu* mind, ndneh is an individuaiil^: Of 
the human mind tadsm- in its tistdli^.: We have 
pointings of subHndty elsewhere' hi att dttti«ns‘, but 
ym wilt find alffie^wifhonr^^ieptiQdr that their 
ideal is tb* gtesd the edhUmb ifl the y af h^ fl hl . Take 
for hlBRniP, SKULte, Homm: any of those 

ir 
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Western Poets. .There are passages in. tiieoi', 
which express the subliiae wonderfully rbut there it 
is alaniys grasping it through the senses and the 
musdes, these getting infinite expansion, as it were, 
in tihe infinity of space. We find the same attempts 
in the Samhita portion of the Vedas. You Itnow 
some of those most wonderful Riks, where creation 
is described, the very heights of expression of the 
sublime in the external, the infinite in space, that is 
reached in them. But there they found out very soon 
that the Infinite could not be reached in that way, that 
even the infinite space and expansion and the infinite 
external nature could not express the ideas that 
were strugling to find expression in their minds ; 
and they fell back upon other explanations. Hence- 
forth the- language became new, as it were, in the 
Upanisbads; it became almost negative. The language 
appears to be sometimes chaotic, it takes 3rou beyond 
the senses, sometimes going half way towards 
the goal, as it were, and leaving you there, only 
pointing out to you something which you cannot 
grasp, which you cannot sense, but which at the same 
TheMintina time you feel certain is there. What passages in 
bSr**"***' litoature can compare with this for instance? 
U|Mnid>ad>. "There the sun cannot illnmifle, nor tiie moon, nor 
the stars, the fladi of lightning cannot illomine the 
place, what to' speak of filre.”* Where can you find a 

'* nwft wfh w wfw 
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more perfect expression of all the philosophies of tbs 
world — ^the &:ist of what the Hindus fver dreamt 
and thought of human salvation, painted in language 
more wonderful, in figure more marvellous? Upon 
the same tree there are two birds of beautiful 
plumage, most friendly to each other, one busy 
tasting the fruits of the tree and the other, sitting 
there calm and silent ; the one on the lower branch 
is becoming happy and unhappy as he tastes the 
sweet and bitter fruits, while the other sits calm 
and majestic on the top, immersed in his own glory 
and cares neither for the happiness nor the misery 
which the taste of the sweet and bitter fruits bring.* 
This is the picture of the human soul. Man is eating 
the sweets and bitters of this hfe. Pursuing gold, 
pursuing his senses, pursuing the vanities of life 
hopelessly, madly careering he goes. In other places 
the Upanishads have compared it to a charioteer 
driving mad and unrestrained horses. Such is the 
career of men pursuing the vanities of life, of men 
who are as children dreaming golden dreams to find 
that they are but vain, of men, now grotvn old, but 
still chewing the cud of their past deeds, and yet not 
knowing how to get out of this net- work. Thus. etc 
are ; yet in the life of every one there come golden, 
moments, in the midst of dewiest 8om>w«, of 

" • " ■ m 
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deepest jc^ even, there come mcmients when, as it 
were, a part of the cloud that hides the sun-light 
moves away, and wc catch a glimpse in spite of our- 
selves, of something beyond, away, away beyond the 
life of the senses, away, away be3rond its vanities, its 
joys and its sorrows, away, away beyond all our 
imaginations of worlds of happiness here or hereafter 
— away beyond all thirst for gold, or fame, name, 
or posterity. Man stops for a moment on receiving 
this glimpse and sees the other bird calm and 
majestic, eating neither sweet nor bitter fruits, 
immersed in his own glory, self-content and self- 
satisfied, as the Gita says. Those that have become 
satisfied in the Atman, those who do not want 
anything beyond Atman, what work is there for 
them ? Why should they drudge ?* Man catches 
the glimpse, then forgets it, and again goes on 
eating the sweet and bitter fruits of life. Then 
after a time, he who is the lower bird, catches 
another such glimpse, perhaps because he has moved 
nearer to the upper bird on receiving blows from 
the world. He is fortunate indeed, if he receives 
harder and hardest knocks, for these make him 
come nearer and nearer to the other bird, who is 
his friend and his companion in life. So on he 
fhoves and as he gets closer he finds that the light 
from the other bird is playing round his own 

• n wpwgfiite 'tenrrannm » 
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- plumage, a^ec stiH aad lol t]M,^jtransfoia;SN>iti(m.is 
begionl'-he .fiads. himself graddaUr mel:dag 
until his oonscioasness of a separate existence hfs 
entirdy disappeared. He finds that he did not 
really exist ; but was the reflection of the . upiMn* 
bird all along, the bird who is ever cafm, majestic 
and glorious. Then there is no more fear for him ; 
perfectly satisfied, and calmly serene, he temains. 

In this figure the Upanishads take you from, the 
Dualistic to the utmost Advaitic conception. 

Examples can be added to examples of such nature, 
but we have no time in this lecture to do that, to 
show the marvellous poetry of the Upanishads,’ the 
grand conceptions and the painting of the sublime that 
it contains. The language, the thought and every- 
thing else in such, fall upon you like a sword blade, 
like a hammer blow and appeal directly to your 
heart. And there is no mistaking their n^niags. 

Every tone of that mudc is firm and product its. full 

efiects : no g3rrations, no mad words, no intricacies 

in which the brain is lost. Signs of degradation . are 

not there ; no attempts at too math allegorising, too 

much piling of adjectives upon adjectives, making it 

more and more intricate, titt the whole of the . sense 

is. lost, and the brain becomes giddy,* and you dd tmt 

find yotff tray ottt. of the. maze, none of that yet. If 

it he human literature, it must be the pfpdttetkm. of and htedem 

a. race ^^ibh* has not yet lost e l»t’ of - its national *”11 1^ 

vigtHu:: Strength, stroogth is what .lt taQcs to you tuuhtthan. 

Mm eypry .page. The Idea ofi':dti«e!iiiih;<is: the 01^ 
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great thiiig to Dote in them ; it has beeta the one- 
great id^s^ I have always derived from th^mi 
in my 'fife. Stren^h, it says, strength,* oh than, be 
not wesJs:.* Aye, ate there no hnman weakDeases? 
asks man. There are, say the Upanishads, but 
will more weakness heal it, — would you try to wash 
dirt with dirt? Will sin cure sin, weakness cure 
weakness? Strength, oh man, strength, say the 
Upanishads, stand up and be strong. Aye, it is the 
only literature in the world where jou find the 
exi)ression ''Abhih**, ‘^fearless*’, used again and 
again ; '‘Abhih’^ fearless, in no other scripture in the 
world is this adjective applied either to God or to 
man. And to my mind rises from the past, the 
vision of the Indian sadhu and the great Emperor of 
the West, Alexander the great, in this connection. I 
see, as it were in a picture, the great monarch 
standing on the banks of the Indus, talking to one 
Of our Sannyasins in the forest. I see the old sadhu 
he was talking to, naked, perhaps stark naked, sitting: 
upon a block stone and the Emperor astomshed at 
his wisdom tempting him with gold and honour, to 
come over to Greece. The sadku smiles at his gold, 
and smiles at his temptations, and refuses ; and then 
the Emperor stands on his authority, he says, will 
kill you, if you do not oome^\ > The sadhu bursts 
a laugh and says, *^You never told such^a faise*- 
m your life before! Wto cun kfll* me? Me 
you k£U, lBmpe]^ WoridI Never, 

for t auid intdecaying, never was. 
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I born «&d ndrer do r die, I am the -Him 

Omnipresent, the Onmiseimit, and srou kill me/ ddid 
that 3rou are t'* Aye that is strength, that is sttehgtib. 
Therein is the great practical application of the one 
l^son which' the Upanishads teach. And the more 
I read the Upanishads. my friends, my country- 
men, the more I weep for you. Strength, strength 
for us. What we need is strength, who will give us 
strength ? There are thousands to weaken us and 
of stories wc have had enough. Hvery one of our 
Puranas if you press, it gives out stories enough to 
fill three-fourths of the libraries of the world. We 
have all that. Everything that can weaken us as a 
race we have had for the last thousand years. It 
Seems as if for the last thousand years national life 
had this one end in view, viz., how to make us weaker 
and weaker, till we -have become real earthworms, 
crawling at the feet of every one who dares to put 
his foot on us. Therefore my friends, as on«, of 3«)ur 
blood, as one that lives and dies with yon, let me 
tell you that we want strength, strength, and every 
time strength. And the Upanmhads arg the great 
njine of strmigth. Therein lies strengrth enough to 
invigorate the whole worlcf ; through it the whole 
world can be vivified, made strong, energised. They 
cisdl with ^trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable 
and the downtrodden of all races, all creetfe, and all 
sects, to stand on their feet and be free. Freedom, 
lihysieal freedoin, mental hee^dm, 'and spiritual 
frbisdoni'nre^he watch wOid of the Upairiahads. ' Aye, 
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this is the cme Scripture in the world, .of all oth^s, 
that does; not talk of salvation, but of freedom. Be 
free from the bonds of nature, be free from weakness ! 
And it shows to you that you have it already in you. 
That is another peculiarity. You are a Dvaitist, never 
mind, you have still to admit that by its very nature 
the soul is perfect ; only by certain actions of the soul 
has it become contracted. Indeed the theory of 
contraction and expansion of Ramanuja is exactly 
what the modem evolutionists call Bvolution and 
Atavism. The soul goes backward and becomes 
contracted as it were ; then its powers become 
potential ; and by good deeds and good thoughts it 
expands again and reveals its natural • perfectimi. 
With that the Advaitist has this one difference, that 
he admits evolution in nature and not in the soul. 
Suppose there is a screen with a small hole in it and 
looklug through that hole at this grand assembly, 
I can only see verv few of the faces here. Suppose 
the hole to increase ; as it increases, more and more 
ol' all this assemblv is revealed unto me, till the hole 
has become as big as the screen itself, identified with 
the screen, and I see there is nothing' amiss between 
you and me ; neither ydu changed nor I changed ; 
all the change was in the screen. You were 

the same from first to last ; only the screen 
<^anged. This is the . Advaitist’s position with 
tegijfttd tQ Hvoluti^-^voluHoii erf nature and mani- 
(it the S^f within* Not that the Self can 
by iBmy me^S be inade to It. is un^iMoga- 
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;able^ the Infinite Dne^ Jt is covered, as it were, 
^^th a veil, the v^ of Ma^pa and as this Maya.v^l 
becomes thinner and thinner^ the inborn, natural 
priory of the soul becomes more and more manifest. 
This is the one great doctrine - which the world is 
waiting to learn from India. Whatever they may 
talk, however they may try to boast, they will find 
out, as days go by, that no longer can there be a 
society without recognising this. Do you not see 
how everything is being revolutionised? It was the 
custom to take for granted that everything was 
wicked until it proved itself to be good. In educa- 
tion, in punishing criminals, in treating lunatics, in 
the treatment of common diseases even, that was the 
old law. But what is the modem law ? The modem 
law says, the body itself is healthy ; it cures diseases 
of its own nature. Medicine can at best help the 
storing up of the best in the body. What says it of 
criminals? It takes for granted that howev^ low a 
criminal may be there is still the divinity -within, 
which does not change, and we must treat criminals 
as such. They have changed the old ^ ways now. 
They call gaols penitentiaries. 3o with everything : 
cQpsdously or unconsciously^ that divinity which is 
within, is expressing itself everywhere^ both inside 
and outside India. In yotur books is the explan^ticm 
of thej^ changes and they have got to take it. The 
tseat^nent of one man.; to anothoit be .entirely 

revolutionised and these old old ideai^ pqin^tiiig to the 
w^akne^ oi, mankind, wiU have to go. They will 
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receive theif death-blow wi^iii this centhiy. Pe<^le 
may stand up and criticise me how. I have 
criticised from one end of the world to the other as 
one who preaches the diabolical idea that there is no 
sin. But, never mind. The descendants of th'e^ 
veiy men will bless me as the preacher of virtue, and 
not of sin. I am the preacher of virtue, not of sin. 
r glory in being the preacher of light and riot of 
darkness. 

The second great idea which the world is waiting 
to receive from our Upanishads is the solidarity of 
this universe. The old old lines of demarcation and 
differentiation are vanishing rapidly. Electricity 
and steam-power are placing the different parts of 
the world in intercomunication with one another, and, 
as a result, we Hindus no more say that every 
country beyond our own land is peopled with demons 
Solidarity of and hobgoblins nor do the people of Christian 
countries say that India is only peopled by cannibals 
Upani- and savages. We go out of our country, we find the 
sam6 brother man with the same strong hand to 
help, with the same lips to say god-speed, and that 
sometimes better than in the country in which we 
are born. They, when they come here, find the 
same brotherhood, the same cheers, the same god- 
speed. Well, our Upanishads say that the cause df 
misery is ignoranrie ; and that is perfectly true 
to every state of life eithi^^ Social or ^iritUal. 
It IS ignorance that nialkes ris'hdte each other, it is 
ignorance of each other thkt 'do not kno# arid 
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do not Idve each other. As soon as we <sa^^ to 
knoilr e^h other, love domes, must come, fot «re 
we not one? Thus we £nd solMarity' coming in, 
in ^te of itself. Even in Politics and Sociolo^^, 
problems that were only national twenty years ago 
can no more be solved on national grounds. They 
are assuming huge proix>rtions, gig^antic shapes. 
They can only be solved when looked at in the 
broader light of international grounds. International 
organisations, international combinations, inter- 
national laws are the cry of the day. That shows 
the solidarity. In science, everyday, they are find- 
ing out that view regarding the material universe. 
In speaking of matter, the whole universe is as but 
one mass, one ocean of matter, in which you and I, 
the sun and the moon, and everything else, are but 
names, different little whirlpools and nothing more : 
from the standpoint of' mind, it is but one,- universal 
ocean of thought, in which your mind and my mind 
ferm similar little whirlpools ; and from the stand- 
point of the spirit it is one Unchangeable, Unbroken, 
Homogeneous Atman, which moveth npt, changeth 
ijot. The cry for the rationale of ethics has been 
raited at present, end that too is to be found inr 
our books. The explanation of morality, the 
fountain-head of ethics, is what the world wants tb- 
and’ that it 'WiH get.frmn oitf books Only: -And 
do 'we not- want these ^ixigs in India now? If 
' fed^gn'SE^ vmnt -these we' want .'them twenty times 
ss^re^ lieciawe,’'''in ^ite -of tiie -goreatness of bur 
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W«aknew ia 
the cause of 
most of our 
miteriea. 


Upanishads, in spits of our boasted ancestiy from 
sages, I must tell you in plain words, we w weak,^ 
very weak con^ared with many other races. First of 
all there is our physical weakness- That physical 
weakness is the cause at least of one-third of our 
miseries. We are lazy ; we cannot work ; we cannot 
oombline ; we do not love each other ; are immense- 
ly selfish ; not three of us can come together without 
hating one another, without being jealous of one 
another. That is the state in which we are. hopelessly 
disorganized mobs, immensely selfish, fighting each 
other for centuries whether a certain mark is to be 
put this way or that way ; writing volumes and 
volumes upon such most momentous questions as 
whether the look of a particular man spoils my food 
or not ! This we have been doing for the last few cen- 
turies. We cannot expect anything else biit degrada- 
tion of a race whose whole brain energy has been 
occupied in such wonderfully beautiful problems and 
.researches I And we are not ashamed. Or if we are 
sometimes, we cannot do anything better. We speak 
of many things, parrot-like, but never do them, 
until speaking and never doing has become a 
habit With us. What fe the cause of that ? Physical 
weakness. This weak brain is not able to do any- 
thing ; we m^t change this. Qur young men mmt 
be strong, first of all, Reli^n will comesafterwards- 
Be stjrpng my young friends, that is mVe to 

you,. You will be nearer to, Heayen through foot-" 
ball than through, tile study <xt Gita.. , Sfpld words 
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are these. I have to say them. I lo\l^e yhih. ' 'I 
know where the shoe tenches. I have gained a Uitle 
experience. You will understand the Gita better with 
your biceps, your muscles a little stronger.' You 
will understand the mighty genius and the mighty 
strength of Krishna better with a little of strong 
blood in you. You will understand the Upanishads 
and the glory of the Atman better, when your body 
stands firm upon your feet and you fee! yourselves 
as men. Thus we have to apply these to our needs. 

People get disgusted many times at my preaching 
Advaitism. 1 do not mean to preach to you Advait- 
ism, or Dvaitism, or any ism in the world. The 
only ism that we require now is the wonderful idea 
of the soul — its eternal might, its eternal strength, 
its eternal ptirity, and its eternal perfection. 

If I had a child I would from its very birth 
begin to tell it “Thou art the Pure One.” You have 
read in one of the Puranas that beautiful story of 
Queen Madalasa, how as she used to swing the 
hammock of her babe she always sang to the tone, 

“Thou art the Pure One, the Stainless* Sinless, the 
Mighty One, the Great One.” Aye, there is much in Fed diatTeu 
^hat. Peel that you are great and you become great. "** *****" 
That is what I found in my experience all over the 
wM-ld. They niay talk about sin and sitmeih, but 
if all Englishmen actually beli^ed that they were 
slnnV-rs^ Pnglismen wdiild be no better how than the 
^egtb'h in' the middle of Africa. God*^ bless them 
that riity 'do hht bdibve it. l&ighshnhm lielTtyds 
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on the other hand, that he is bom the lord of the 

world. He believes he is great and can do an3dhin.g 

in the world, if he wants he can go to the sun or 

the moon, and that makes him great. If he had 

believed lus priests that he is a poor little sinner, 

going to be bu'becued through all eternity, he would 

not be the same Englishman that he is to>day. So 

Have faith I find that in all prosperous nations, the divine 

in your* 

selvMa within man, asserts itself in spite of priests and 

superstitions. But we have lost faith. Wotild you 
believe me, we have a thousand times less faith in 
ourselves than what the Englishmen and their women 
have in themselves. These are plain words, but I say 
it for I cannot help it. Don’t you see how Englishmen 
and women, when they catch our ideals, become mad 
as it were, and although they arc the ruling class, 
come to India to preach our own religion against the 
jeers and ridicule of their countrymen ? How manv of 
you can go out to preach your own religion even ? 
Just think of that. And why can you not do that? 
Not that you do not know it but you know more 
than they, that is why it is ; you are more wise than 
is good for you. that is your difficulty ! Because 
your blood is only a pint of tar, your brain is 
sloughing, and your body is weak. • Your phyacal 
weakness is the cause oi all that and nothing else ; 
therefore change the hody, . it tnnst^ b^ (hanged. 

di8ve.1nlked of reforms, .9! ideals, smd all .ti|iese, 
ici /tl^ ' last hund;r94 years, j^t it cpmes to 
jroti. are/|BQt..to be , anywhotn yoti 
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have distrusted the whole world, and the v^^r.ixiaiue 
of your reform has become a thing of ridicule: to 
the whole world! And what is the cause? Is it 
that you do not know? Nay, 3mu know too much. 
The only cause is that you are weak, weak, weak, 
your body is weak, yoiu* mind is weak, and you 
have no faith in yourselves ! Thousand years of 
crashing tyranny of castes, and kings, and foreigners, 
and of your own people, have taken out all strength 
from you, my brethren ! you are like broken and 
trodden down worms that have no backbone ! Who 
will give us strength? Let me tell you, strength 
is what we want. And the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and to believe 
that, ‘T am the soul, me the sword cannot cut , 
nor instruments pierce ; me the fire cannot burn, the 
air cannot dry ; I am the Onmipotent, I am the 
Omniscient.*’ Believe in their blessed saving words. 
So repeat these and do not say we are weak ^ we can 
do anything and everything. What can we not do? 
Everything can be done by ns for we have the same 
glorious soul in every one of us ; let us believe in 
it. Have faith, as Nachiketa. At the time of his 
father’s sacrifice, faith came unto Nachiketa ; aye, 
I wish that faith would come unto each tme of 
3n>tt and every one ,of .you would stand up ,a 
gigantic intellect, a worM-mover> a spiritual gmnt, 
Ck} 4 -like in .every respect ; that is what. I .want you 
to become. . It la strei^j^ that ym get h^m the 
lipardahady it ia ^thvtha^.you.w^ .geL from there. 
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The truths 
of the Upa- 
niahads are 
for every 
one, in 


These were all thete but they were reserved as 
‘'Rahasya/* (mystery), intended onfy for the 
Sannyasin. Thus the Upanishads passed exclu- 
sively into the hands of the Sannyasin, who 
renounced and went into the forest ! Sankara 
is a little kind when he says that even 
Grihasthas may study the Upanishads, it will 
do them g'ood ; it will not hurt them. But still 
the idea with him is that the Unanishads belong 


every occupa- mainly to the forest. But the only authoritative 
tion of life, commentarv of the Upanishads has been made once 
and for ever by Him who revivified the Vedas, by 
Krishna in the Gita. There it is that the tmths of the 
Upanishads are open to every one in every occupation 
of life. These conceptions of the Vedanta must not 
only remain in the forest and the cave, but they must 
come out to work in the bar and the bench, in the 
pulpit, and the cottage of the poor man ; they must 
come even to. the fishermen that are catching fish, 
and the students that are studying. They must come 
to every man, every woman, and child, whatever be 
their occupation ; everywhere they must be ; and 
what fear ? The ideals of the Upanishads ! how can 
the fishermen and all these carry them out? The 
way has been shown. The ways for practical carry- 
ing out of the ideals are infilnite, for religion is 
infinite and hone can go beyond its pate ; for it in- 
whatever you may do, even the least done 
of it hrihgs maryellotis resultsi Therefore let eveiv 
one do what littfe he can: 10 iShe fehaMah ^inks 
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that he is the ^irit, he will be a better fisherman ; 
if the student thinks he is ^e ^rit, he will be a 
better student. If the lawyer thinks that he is the 
spirit, he will be a betto* lawyer, and so on, and the 
restdt will be that the castes will remain for ever. 

It is in the nature of society to form itself into 
groups ; only the exclusive privileges will have to ^ 
go. Caste is a natural order. 1 can perform one leges'* wifl^ 
duty in social life, you another ; you can govern a 

remain 

country, and I can mend a pair of old shoes, but that 
is no reason why you are greater than me. For can 
you mend my shoes or I govern the country? The 
division of work is natural. I am clever in mending 
shoes, you cleva* in reading the Vedas, but that is no 
reason why you should trample on my head ; that is 
no reason why you will be praised if you commit 
murder, and I hanged if I steal an apple. This will 
go. Caste is good. That is the only naturaLway of 
solving differences of life. Men must form them* 
selves into groups, you cannot get rid of that. 

Wherever you go there will be caste. But that does 
not mean that there will be these privileges. They 
will be knocked on the head. If 3rou teach Vedanta 
to the fisherman, he Mrill say, I am as good a man 
as you, I am a fisherman, you are a philosopher, 
never mind, I have the same God in me as you have 
in you. And that is what we want, no privilege 
for any one, equal chances for every one. I,et every 
one be taught of the Divine within, and every one 7^ 
win work out his own salvation. Liberty is the fitst 


12 
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condition of growth. It is wrong, a thousand times 
wrong, if any of you dares to say 'I will work out 
the salvation of this woman or child.’ I am asked 
again and again as to what I think of the widow- 
problem and what I think of the woman question. 
I^t me answer once for all, am I a widow that you 
i>sk me that nonsense ! Am I a woman, that you ask 
me that question again and again ? Who are you to 
solve women’s problems? Are you the Lord God 
himself, ruling over ever>" woman and every widow? 
Hands oflf. They will solve their own problems. 
Nonsense! Tyrants attempting to think that they 
can do anything for any one I Hands off. The Lord 
God will look after all. Who are you to assume that 
you know everything ; how dare you think, oh 
blasphemers, that you have the right over God. For 
don’t you know that every soul is the soul of God, 
oh, blasphemers ! Mind your own Karma, a load of 
Karma is there in you for working out. Oh ye 
blasphemers ! Your nation may put you ui>on a 
pedestal) your society may cheer you up to the skies ; 
fools may praise you ; but He sleeps not, He will 
catch you, and the punishment will be sure, here or 
Wonhip and hereafter. Therefore look upon every man and 
UTallM? woman and every one as God. You cannot help 
i^ofl^p serve ; serve the children of 

ing them. the Lord, serve the Lord Himself, if you are fortunate 
to “have the privilege. If the Lord grants that you 
can help nny oae>^Ol ^His childmi blessed you are ; 
d 3 ^*iiot thiiiK^t66«niuch of yourselves. Blessed you 
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.are that tibat privilege was given to you and others 
'had it not. Hands off» therefore ; none here requires 
your help. Th^efore, your help must consist in 
worship. I see there are some poor, and because it is 
of my salvation I will go and worship them for God 
is there. Some here are miserable for your and my 
salvation, so that we may serve the Irord, coming in 
the shape of the diseas^dj^ the lunatic, the leper, and 
the sinner. Bold are my words, but let me tell 
them for it is the greatest privilege in your or my life 
that we are allowed to serve the Lord in all these 
shapes. Give up the idea that by ruling some one 
you can do any good to him. You can do only as in 
the case of the plant ; you can supply the growing 
seed with the materials for the making up of its body, 
bringing to it the earth, the water, the air, that it 
wants. It will take all that it wants by its own 
nature, assimilate and grow by its own nature. Bring 
all light into the world ; light, bring light ; let light 
come unto every one, let the task be not finished till 
everyone has reached the Lord. Bring light to the 
poor, and bring more light to the ricb, for they 
reguire it more than the poor ; bring light to the 
ignorant, and more light to the educated, for the 
vanities of this education of your time are tremend- 
ous ! Thus bring light to all and leave the rest unto 
the Lord, for in the words of the same Lord> ‘‘To 
work you have the right and not to the fruits 
thereof.^* Let not your work produce results for you^ 
and at the same time may you never be without 
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work. May He who taught such grand ideas to us, 
to our forefathers ages before, help us to get strength 
to carry into practice His commands. 



THE SAGES OF INDIA. 

(Address Dei^ivbrbd at Madras). 

In speaking of the sages of India, my mind goes 
back to those periods of which history has no record, 
and tradition tries in vain to bring the secrets out of 
the gloom of the past. The sages of India have been 
almost innumerable, for what has the Hindu nation 
been doing for thousands of years except produdng 
sages ? I will take, therefore, the lives of a few of the 
most brilliant ones, the epoch-makers, and present Two 
my study of them before you. In the first place, we of truth 
have to understand a little about our scriptures. . 

Two different classes of truth are there in our scrip- 
tures, the one is what we call the eternal, and the 
other not so authoritative, yet binding under particu- 
lar circumstances, and times, and places. The 
eternal truths which deal with the nature of the soul, 
of God, and of the relation between soul and God, 
are embodied in what we call the the ‘•Srutis, the 
Vedas. The next set of truth is what we call the 
Sinritis, as embodied in the works of Manu, 
Jdjnavalkya, and other writers, and also in the 
Puranas, down to the Tantras. This seocmd class of 
books' and teachings is subordinate to the Srutb, 
inasmuch as whenever anyone of these contradicts 
anything in the Srutis, the Snitis must prevail. This 
is the law. The idea is that the outUne of the destiny 
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and goal of man has been delineated in the Vedas^ 
the details having been left to be worked out in the 
Smritis and Puranas. As for general directions, the 
Srutis are enough ; for spiritual life, nothing more 
can be said, nothing more can be discovered. All 
that is necessary has been known, all the advice that 
is necessary to lead the soul to perfection has been 
completed in the Srutis ; the details alone were 
omitted and these the Smritis have supplied from 
time to time. Another peculiarity is that these 
Srutis have many sages as the recorders of the truths 
in them, mostly men, and women even. Very little 
is known of their personalities, the dates of their 
birth, and so forth, but their best thoughts — ^their 
best discoveries, I should say — are preserved there, 
embodied in the sacred literature of our country, the 
Vedas. In the Smritis, on the other hand, personal- 
ities are more in evidence. Startling, rigantic, 
impressive, world-moving persons for the first time, 
as* it were, stand before us, sometimes of more 
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magnitude even than their teachings. 

The one peculiarity which we shall have to 
remember about our religion is that it preaches an 
Impersonal Personal God. It preaches impersonal 
laws idus personality. But the very fountain-head 
of our religion is in the Srutis, the Vedas, which are 
petfectly. impersonal, and the persons all appear in 
theiSmrkiis and Puranas^the great Avatars, incama- 


tiodif of God, Prophets, and so forth. And this ought 
alanf td be thst netigion^ ev^ary 
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Other reli^rion in the world depends upon the life or 
lives of some personal founder or founders. Christian- 
nity is built upon the life of Jesus Christ, Moham- 
medanism of Mohammed, Buddhism of Buddha. 
Jainism of the Jinas, and so on. It naturally follows 
that there must be in all these religfions a j^ood deal 
of fli^^ht about what they call the historical evidences 
of these great personalities. If at any time the 
historical evidences about the existence of these 
personages in ancient times become weak, the whole 
building of the religion tumbles down to the ground 
and is broken to pieces. We escaped this fate 
because our religion is not based upon persons but on 
principles. That you obey your religion is not 
because it came through the authority of a sage, no, 
not even of an incarnation. Krishna is not the 
authority of the Vedas, but the Vedas are the 
authority of Krishna hiimself. His glory is that he 
is the greatest preacher of the Vedas that ever existed. 
So also are the other incarnations ; so with all our 
sages. Our first principle is that all that is neces,sary 
for the perfection of man and for attaining unto 
freedom is there in the Vedas. Vou cannot find 
anything new. You canliot go beyond a perfect 
unity, which is the goal of all knowledge ; this has 
been already reached there, and it is impossible to go 
beyond that unity.- Religious knowledge became 
complete when Tat twant asi, (‘*Thou art that’*) was 
discovered, and that in t&e Vedsas. What 

remained WEs ofll^ tho gtddanco of ’people from time 
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to time. According to different times and places 
according to different circumstances and environ- 
ments, people had to be guided along the old old 
path, and for this these great teachers came, these 
great sages. Nothing can bear out more clearly this 
position than the celebrated saying of Sri Krishna in 
the Gita: — '^Whenever virtue subsides and irreligion 
prevails I create myself for the protection of the 
good ; for the destruction of all immorality I come 
from time to time.*** This is the idea in India. 

What follows? On the one hand, there are 
these eternal principles which stand upon their own 
foundations, without depending on any reasoning 
even, much less on the authority of sages however 
great, or of incarnations however brilliant they may 
have been. We may remark that as this is the 
unique position in India, our claim is that the 
Vedanta only can be the universal religion, that it 
is already the existing universal religion in the world 
because it teaches principles and not persons. . No 
religion built upon a person can be taken up as a 
type by all the races of mankind. We find that, 
in fact, even in one small city, not one but many 
persons are taken up as t3rpes by the different minds 
of the people inhabiting that city. Therefore, 
how is it possible that one person, as Mahommed, or 
Buddha, or Christ, can be taken, up as the one t3rpe 
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by the whole world? Nay, how is it poesitde that 
the whole of morality and ethics and spirituality 
and religion can be true only from the sanction of are for all. 
that one person, and one person alone ? The ba!^ upea 
Vedantic religion does not require any such personal 

fuctea 

authority ; its sanction is the eternal nature of man, 
its ethics, based upon the eternal spiritual solidar- 
ity of man, already existing, already attained, and 
not to be attained. On the other hand, from the 
very earliest times, our sages have been feelihg 
conscious of this fact, that the vast majority of 
mankind require a person. They must have a 
Personal God in some form or other. The very 
Buddha who declared against the existence of a 
Personal God had not died fifty years before his 
disciples manufactured a Personal God out of him. 

It proves that the ideal of a Personal God is 
necessary for worship. At the same time we know 
that, instead of and better than vain imaginations 
of a Personal God which in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred are unworthy of human worship, we have 
in this world, living and walking in> our midst. The doetHiu 
Qod-like men now and then. These are more HoBTo/cod 
wot thy of worship than any imaginary God, any 
creation of our untutored imaginations, or any idea 
of God which we can devise by our reason^ Sri 
Krishna is much greater than any idea of God you 
or I can make. Buddha is a much higher idea, a 
more living and idealised idea than ai^ idea you or 
r can conceiye in our mihids, and therefore it is that 
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th^ always command the worship of mankind, even^* 
to the exclusion of all imaginary deities. This our 
sages .knew and therefore left it open to all Indian 
people to worship such great personages, such in- 
carnations. Nay, the greatest of these incarnations 
goes further : — ‘Tn whomsoever there is an extra- 
ordinary spiritual power manifested know that I am 
there ; it is from me that that manifestation comes.*’* 
That leaves the door open for the Hindu to worship 
the incarnations of all the countries in the world. 
The Hindu can worship any sage and any saint from 
any countiy whatsoever, and as a fact we know that 
he goes and ’worships many times in the churches of 
the Christians and many times in the Mahomedan 
mosques, and that is good. Why not? Ours, as 
I have said, is the universal religion. It is inclusive 
enough, it is broad enough to include all the ideals^. 
All the ideals of religion that already exist in the 
world at present can be included now and we can 
patiently wait for all the ideals that are to come in 
the future to be taken in, in the same fashion, 
embraced in the infinite arms of the religion of the 
Vedanta. 

This more or less, is our position with regard to 
the great sages, the incarnations of God. There are 
also secondary characters. We find the word Risht 
again and again mentioned in the Vedas, and it has 
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become a common word at the present time.' -The 
Riski is the great authority. We have to understand 
that idea. The definition is that the Rishi is the 
Mantra^drashta, the seer of thought. What is the 
proof of religion ? — ^this was asked in very ancient 
times. There is no proof in the senses, was the 
declaration. “From whence words, with thought, 
reflect back without reaching the goal.'”" "There the 
eyes cannot reach, neither can the mind, nor anv of 
the organs. ”t That has been the declaration for ages 
and ages. Nature outside cannot give us any answer 
as to the existence of the soul, the existence of God, 
the eternal life, the goal of man, and all that. This 
mind is continually changing, always in a state of 
flitx, it is finite, it is broken into pieces. What can 
this nature talk of the Infinite, the Unchangeable, 
U»e Unbroken, the Indivisible, the Eternal? It never 
can. And wherever mankind has striven in vain to 
get an answer from dull dead matter, history knows 
how disastrous the results have been. How comes, 
therefore, the knowledge which the Vedas declared? 
^It comes through a Rishi. This knowledge is not in 
the senses, — but are the senses the be-all and the 
end-all of man? Who dares say that the senses are 
the all-in-all of man? Even in our lives, in the life 
of every one of us here, there come nimnents Of 
calmness. Perhaps, tvhen we see before us the 
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^eath of one we loved, when some shock comes tp 
us, or when extreme blessedness comes to us, many 
other occasions there are when the mind, as it were, 
becomes calm, and getting: detached from the outside 
world enters within itself. It is then that a glimpse 
of the Infinite beyond where words cannot reach nor 
the mind go, is revealed to us. l"bis happens 
in ordinary life and has to be heightened, practised, 
perfected. It is then that men found out, ages ago, 
that the soul within is not bound or limited by the 
senses, no not even by consciousness. We have to 
understand that this consciousness is only the name 
of a link in an infinite chain. Being is not identical 
with consciousness, but consciousness is only one part 
of Being and it requires boldness to search for it 
beyond consciousness. Consciousness is bound by 
the senses. Beyond that, beyond the senses, men 
must go in order to arrive at truths of the spiritual 
world, and there are even now persons who succeed 
in going beyond the bounds of the senses. These are 
called Rishis, because they come face to face with 
spiritual truths. The proof, therefore, of the Vedas 
is just the same as the proof of this table before me, 
pratyaksham, direct perception. This I see with the 
senses, and the truths of spirituality we also see in a 
super-conscious state of the human mind. This 
Rishi*state is not limited by time, or by place, or by 
seXf. or by race. V&tsyiyana boldly declares that 
this Rtshihood is the common property of the descend- 
ants of the sage; of the Aryam; of the non-Aryan, of 
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Ijweu the Mlechcha. This is the sageship oi the 
Vedas, and we on^ht constantly to Femember that 
to attain that is the ideal of reli^on in India, which 
1 wish other nations of the world would also re-^ 
member and learn, so that there might be less fight 
and less quarrel. Religion is not in books, nor in 
theories, nor in dogmas, nor in talking, not even in 
reasoning. It is being and becoming. Aye, my 
friends, until each one of you has become a Rishi 
and come face to face with spiritual facts, religious 
life has not begun for you. Until the super-conscious 
opens for you, religion is mere talk, it all is but pre- 
paration* You are talking second hand, third hand, 
and here applies that beautiful saying of Buddha when 
he had a discussion with some Brahmins. They came 
discussing about the nature of Brahvian and the great 
sage asked one, ‘‘Have you seen Brahman f*" “No,** 
said the Brahmin ; “Or your father?**, “No, neither 
he.” “Or your grandfather?** “I don’t think even 
he saw Him,” “My friend, whom your father and 
grandfather never saw, how do you discuss about such 
a person, and try to put down each other?** That is 
what the whole world is doing. Let us say in the 
langiuige of the Vedanta, “This Atman is not to be 
reached by too much talk, no, not even by the highest 
intellect, nor by the study of the Vedas themselves.**** 
Let us speak to all the nations of the world in the 
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language of the Vedas — Vain are your fights and yo^ 
quarrels ; have you seen God whom you want to 
preach ? If you have not seen, vain is your preaching, 
you do not know what you say and if you have seen 
God, you will not quarrel, your face will shine. An 
ancient sage of the Upanishads sent his son out to 
learn about Brahman and the child came back, and 
the father asked “what have you learnt?" The child 
replied he had learnt many sciences and the father 
said “that is nothing, go back." And the son went 
back, and when he returned again the father a.sked 
the same question, and the same answer implying his 
knowledge of more sciences came from him. Once 
more he had to go back and the next time he came 
his whole face was shining, and his father stood up 
and declared, “Aye, to-day, my child, yonr face shines 
like a knower of God." When you have known God 
your very face will be changed, your voice will be 
changed, your whole appearance will be changed, 
you will be a blessing to mankind ; none will be able 
to resist you. This is Rishihood, the ideal of our 
religion. The rest, all these talks and reasonings of 
the philosophies abotit dualism, and monism, the 
reading and repetition of the Vedas even, are but pre- 
parations, secondary. The other is primary. The 
Vedas, Grammar, Astronomy, Src., all these are 
secondary ; that is supreme knowledge which makes 
US realise the Unchangeable One. Those who realised 
are tbe sages whom we find hi the Vedas ; and we 
mMlerstand how this Riski is the name of a type, of 
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HP class, which every one of ns, as true Hindiui, is 
expected to become at some period of our life, the 
attainment of which, to the Hindu, means salvation* 

Not belief in doctrines, nor going: to thousands of 
temples, nor bathing in all the rivers in the world, 
but becoming the Rishi, the Manira-drashia, that is 
real freedom, that is salvation. 

Coming down to later times, there have . been 
many great world-moving sages, great incarnations. The 
According to Bh^gavata they are infinite in number. 

Of these those that are worshipped most in India are Rama. 
Kama and Krishna. R&ma, the ancient ideal of the 
heroic ages, the embodiment of truth, of morality, 
the ideal son, the ideal husband, the ideal father, and 
above all the ideal kin^, this R&ma, has been presented 
before us by the great sage Vilmiki. No language 
can be purer, none chaster, none more beautiful, and 
at the same time simpler than the language.in which 
the great poet has depicted the life of R&ma. And 
what to speak of Sita ? You may exhaust the litera- 
ture of the world that is past, and I may assure you, 
will have to exhaust the literature of the avorld of the 
future, before finding another such ideal. Sita is 
unique. That character was depicted once only and 
once for all. Rdmas have been, perhaps several, but 
Sitas never. She is the very type of the Indian 
woman as she should be, for, all the Indian Ideals of 
a perfected woman arc tn-ought around that one life 
of Sita ; and here in India she stands; these thousands 
of years, commanding the Wotship of every man; 
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woman» or child, throughout the length and I>readt]| 
of the land of Aiy&varta. There she will always be^ 
glorious Sita, purer than purity itself, all patience, 
and all suffering. She who bore a life of intense 
suffering without a murmur, she the ever chaste and 
ever pure wife, she the ideal of the people, the ideal 
of the gods, the great Sita, our national God she must 
always remain. And every one of us knows her too 
well to require much delineation. All our mythology 
may vanish, even our Vedas may depart, and our 
Sanskrit language may vanish for ever, but as long 
as there will be five Hindus living here, speaking the 
most vulgar patois, there will the story of Sita be 
present, mark my words. Sita has gone into the very 
vitals of our race. She is in the blood of every Hindu 
man and woman ; we are all children of Sita. Any 
attempt to modernise om woman, if it tries to take 
our women away from that ideal of Sita, will be a 
failure. The women of India must grow and develop 
in the foot-prints of Sita, and that is the only way.. 

The next is He who is worshipped in various 
forms. The favourite ideal of men, as well as women, 
the ideal of children, as well as of grown-up men. 
I mean Him whom the writer of Srimat Bhagavat was 
not content to call an incarnation merely but says,. 
“The other incarnations were but parts of the Lord, 
whereas, Krishna, was the Lord Himself.” And it is 
ne^ strange that such adjectives are applied to him 
whtsa we marvel at the xnany*sidedness of his character, 
lie was the most wonderful Sannyfisin and the most 
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wonderful householder in one ; he had the most 
wonderful amount of Rajasa power and was at the 
same time living in the midst of the most wonderful 
renunciation. Krishna can never be understood until 
you have studied the Git^, for he was the embodiment 
of his own teaching. Every one of these incarna- 
tions came as a living illustration of what they came 
to preach. Krishna, the preacher of the Gitd, was 
all his life the embodiment of that song celestial ; he 
was the great illustration of non-attachment. He 
gives up his throne, He, the leader of India at whose 
word kings come down from their thrones, does not 
wish to be a king. He is the simple Krishna, ever The ideal 
the same Krishna who played with the Gopis. Aye, Ihe^Gopia. 
that most marvellous passage of his life which is 
most difficult to understand, and which no one ought 
to attempt even to understand iintil he has become 
perfectly chaste and pure — the most wonderful expan- 
sion of love allegorised and expressed in that beautiful 
play at Brind&van can be understood by him alone 
who has become mad with drinking deep of the cup 
of love ! Who can understand the throea of love of 
the Gopis — the very ideal of love, love that wants 
nothing, love that even does not care for heaven, love 
that does not care for an3rthing in this world or the 
world to come? And here, my friends, through this 
love of the Gopis, has been found .the only solution 
of the conflict of the human mind about taking up 
the Personal and the Impersonal God. And through 
them we have come to know that the Personal God 
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ouRht to be the hig^hest point of human perfection. 
For although we know that it is more philosophical 
to believe in an Impersonal God, immanent in the 
universe, of Whom everything is a manifestation, yet 
at the same time our souls hanker after something 
concrete, something which we want to grasp, some 
one at whose feet we can i>our our soul. Therefore, 
if we have to take up a Personal God at all, it is better 
to accept the Perfect Man as such, though strict 
X>hilosophy stands aghast at such an idea ! The old 
•question which you find discussed in the Brahma 
Sfitras and which you find Draupadi discussing with 
Yudhisthira in the forest that if there is a Personal 
God, all-merciful, all-powerful, why is this hell of an 
■earth here, rises again. Why did He create this? He 
must be a partial God indeed. And there is no solu- 
tion to that. The only solution that can be found 
is in what you read about the love of the Gopis. They 
hated every adjective that was applied to Krishna ; 
they did not care to know that he was the Lord of 
creation, they did not care to know that he was 
almighty, they did not care to know^ that He was 
omnipotent. The only thing they cared to under- 
stand of Krishna was that he was Infinite Love, that 
was all. The Gopis understixjd Krishna only as the 
Krishna of Brind&v&n. He, the leader of the hosts, 
the King of kings, to them was the shepherd, and 
shepherd for ever. ^*I do not want wealth, nor many 
people^, nor do 1 want learning ; no, not even do I 
Want to go to heaven. Let me be bom again and 
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^gain, but Lord, grant me this, that I may have love 

for Thee, and that for love’s sake.”* Such was their loviT's^Bake 

love for him and a great landmark in the history of 

religion is here — the ideal of love for love’s sake, 

work for work’s sake, duty for duty’s sake. And that 

ideal was preached in the history of humanity for the 

first time by this the greatest of incarnations of 

God, Krishna, upon the soil of India. The religions 

of fear and of temptation were gone for ever. In the 

place of inducements to religion through fear of hell 

and temptation of enjoyment in heaven, came the 

grandest of ideals, love for love’s sake, duty for duty’s 

sake, work for work’s sake. And what a love these 

Gopis had ! I have told you just now that it is very 

difficult to understand the love of the Gopis. There 

are not wanting fools, even in the midst of us, who 

cannot understand the marvellous significance of that 

most wonderful of all episodes in their life. There 

are, let me repeat, fools, even born of our blood, who 

try to shrink from that as if from something impure. 

To them I have only to say, first make yoiurselves 
pure, and remember that he who tells the history of 
the love of the Gopis is none else but Suka Deva. 

The historian who records this love of the Gopis is 
one who was born pure, the eternally pure Suka, the 
son of Vy^sa. So long as there is selfishness in the 
heart, so long is love of God impossible ; it is nothing 
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but shop-keeping» I give you something, Oh Lord^ 
and you give me something ; and says the Lord, if 
you do not do this I will take good care of you when 
you die, I will roast you all the rest of your lives, 
perhaps. So long as such ideas are in the brain, how 
can one understand the mad throes of the Gopis' love, 
as expressed in the Bhagavat — ‘^Oh for one kiss of 
those lips ! one who has been kissed by Thee, his 
thirst for Thee increases for ever, all sorrows vanish, 
and we forget love for everything else but for Thee 
and Thee alone. Aye, forget first the love for 
gold, and name, and fame, and for this little world of 
ours. Then, only then, you will understand the love 
of the Gopis, too holy to be experienced without 
giving up everything, too sacred to be understood 
until the soul has become perfectly pure. People 
with ideas of sex, and with desire for money, and 
fame, bubbling up every minute in this heart, daring 
to criticise and understand the love of the Gopis, — 
which is the very cream of the Krishna incarnation ? 
Even the Gitd, the great philosophy of religion, has 
nothing in it to compare with that ecstatic 
madness of love ; for, in the Gitd, the disciple is 
taught how to Avalk slowly towards the goal. But 
here it is the very madness of enjoyment, the drunken- 
ness of love, which comes after reaching the goal. 
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-where disciples, and teachers, teachings, books^ and 
even the ideas of fear of God, and joys of heaven, 
have all been thrown away. And what remains is 
the madness of love. It is the forgetfulness of every- 
thing, and the lover sees nothing in the world except 
Krishna, and Krishna alone. Then he sees Krislina 
in the face of every being, and liis own face shines 
like Krishna, for he finds his own soul to be identical 
with Krishna, the Infinite Love. Do not waste your 
time upon details. Take up the framework, the 
essence of the life. There may be many historical 
discrepancies, there may be interpolations in the life 
of Krishna. All these things may be true, but at the 
same time, there must have been a basis, a founda- 
tion for this new and tremendous departure from the 
old ways of worship. Taking the life of any other 
sage or prophet we find that that prophet is only the 
evolution of what had gone l>efore him, we find that 
that prox>het is only preaching the ideas that had been 
scattered about his own country, even in his own 
times. Great doubts may exist even as to whether 
that prophet existed or not. But here* I challenge 
any one to show whether the ideals of work for work's 
sake, love for love’s sake, duty for duty’s sake — ^were 
not original with Krishna, and there is no den^dng, 
for, as such, there must have been some one with 
whom these ideals originated. These could not have 
been borrowed from anybody else. These were not 
floating about the atmosphere when Krishna was 
born, but Krishna, himself was the first preacher of 
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them and his disciple Vydsa took them up and 
preached them unto mankind. This is the highest 
ideal to picture. And the highest ideal we get out 
of Vydsa is* his representation of Krishna as the 
shepherd of the Brind&van, Gopi-Janavallabha, the 
ideal lover of the Gopis. When that madness comes 
in your brain, when you understand the blessed 
Gopis, then you will understand what love is. When 
the whole world wdll vanish, w^hen all other consi- 
derations will die out, when you will become pure- 
hearted, and with no other aim, not even that of the 
search after truth, then and then alone will rush 
upon you the madness of that love, the strength and 
the power of that infinite love which the Gopis had, 
that love for love*s sake. That is the goal. When 
you have got that you have got everything. 

Wc come down to a lower stratum when we 
come to consider Krishna as the preacher of the Gitd. 
There is an attempt in India now which is like putting 
the carl before the horse. Many of our people think 
that the painting of Krishna as the lover of the Gopis 
is something unbefitting, for the Europeans do not 
like it. Dr. So-and-so does not like it. Certainly 
then, that episode of his life will have to be given up, 
for, without the sanction of the Europeans how can 
Krishna live? They say that in the Mahabharata 
there is no mention of the Gopis except in one or two 
un*important places, — as for example, in the prayer 
of Draupadi and in the speech of ^supala — and these 
are to be regarded as interpolations. Why ? Because 
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what Europe does not want must be thrown off — 
Hmoi>e, which is steeped in commercialism, where 
even the ideal of religion has become commercial, for 
people there are all trying to go to heaven in return 
for some pious work done here ! Certainly, the Gopis 
can have no place in such a system of thought as that 
of Europe. As I have told you, from Krishna of 
Brindavaii, the ideal lover, we come down next to a 
lower stratum of his life in the Krishna of Maha- 
hharata, the preacher of the Gitd. No better com- 
mentary has been written or can be written of the 
Upanishads than the Gitd. The Xlpanishads, the 
essence of the Srutis, is hard to be understood, seeing 
that there are so many commentators, each one trying 
to interpret them in his own way. Therefore, the 
I/ord Himself, who is the inspirer of the Srutis, came 
ill the person of Krishna to .show us the meaning of 
them as the preacher of the Gita, and to-day, India 
wants nothing better, the world wants nothing better 
than that method of interpreting the Upanishads 
that he gave. It is a wonder that subsequent inter- 
preters of the Scriptures could not catch his mean- 
ing, could not catch the drift of his thoughts. For 
Avhat do we find in modern commentators ? One non- 
dualistic commentator takes up an Upanishad and 
finds that there are so many dualistic passages in it 
and he twists and tortures them so as to bring them 
all into his own meaning. Again, a dualistic com- 
mentator comes and finding in it many nbn-dualistic 
texts begins to torture them in order to bring them 
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all round to a dualistic meaning. But you find no 
such attempt at torturing any one of them in the 
Giti. They are all right, says the Lord, slowly and 
gradually the human soul comes up and up, step 
after step, from the gross to the fine, from the fine 
to the finer until it reaches the absolute, the goal. 
That is what you find in the Git&. Even the Karma 
Kan da is taken up by it, and it is shown that although 
it cannot give salvation direct, it is valid ; so are 
images valid indirectly, and ceremonies, forms, every- 
thing is valid in that way, only with one condition, 
purity of the heart. For worship is valid and leads 
to the goal if the heart is pure and the heart is 
sincere ; and all these various modes of worship are 
necessary, else, why should they be here at all? 
Religions and sects are not the work of hypocrites and 
wicked people who invented them to get a little 
money, as some of our modern men think. However 
reasonable that explanation may be, it is not true, 
they were not invented that way at all. They are 
the outcome of the necessity of the human soul. They 
are all here to satisfy the hankering and thirst of 
different classes of human minds, and you need not 
preach against them. The day when that necessity 
will cease they will vanish and so long as that neces- 
sity remains they must be there, in spite of your 
preaching, in spite of your criticisms. You may 
bring the sword or the gun into play, you may deluge 
the world with human blood, but so long as there is 
the necessity for images and ^mbbls, they must 
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remain and so long the forms and all the various 
steps in religion will also remain. And we under- 
stand from the Lord Sri Krishna why they should 
remain. 

A rather sad chapter of India’s history’ comes 
now. In the Gitd we already hear the distant sound 
of conflicts of sects, and the Lord Krishna, the 
greatest teacher and preacher comes in the middle to 
harmonise them all. “In Me they are all .strung like 
pearls upon a thread. We already hear the distant 
sounds, the murmurs of the conflict, and possibly 
there was a period of harmony and calmness when it 
broke anew, not only on religious grounds, hut most Caste-con- 
possibly on gionnds of caste privileges also, the fight fnteJruJ*^ 
between the two powerful factors in our community, 
the kings and the priest.s. And on the topmost crest Buddha 
of this wave that deluged India for nearly a thousand 
years we see another glorious figure, and that is our 
Gautama Ssikyaniuni. We worship Him as G»'d in- 
carnate, the greatest, the bolde.st preacher of morality 
that the world ever saw, the greatest Karma Yojzi. 

He was, as it were, the same Krishna born again, to 
show how to make his theories practical and there 
came once again the same voice that preached in the 
Gitd, “The lea.st bit done of this religion saves from 
great fear.” ^ “Women, or Vaisyas, even Sfidras, all 
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reach the highest goal.’”*' Breaking the bondages of 
all, the chains of all, declaring liberty to all to reach 
the highest goal, came again the words of the Git&, 
'‘Even in this life they have conquered heaven whose 
minds are firmly fixed upon the sameness of all beings, 
for God is equally in all ; therefore, such are said to 
be living in God.**i The similarity of Buddha’s teach- 
ing with the ideas of the Gitk makes us think as if 
the preacher of the Gitd himself has returned in the 
form of the Sakyamuni, as a living example of the 
truth of his preacliing, to make at least one part of it 
j^ractical. And this was Sakyamuni, who rejected 
even the language of the gods to speak in the language 
of the people so that he might reach the hearts of 
the people, who gave up a throne to live with the 
beggars, and the poor, and the downcast, who pressed 
the Pariah in love unto his breast like a second Rama, 
was the very ideal of a preacher to the poor and the 
miserable. But his work had one great defect and 
we are suffering for that even to-day. We are not 
blaming the pure and glorious Lord Buddha, but 
unfortunately his high ideals could not be well assi- 
milated by the different uncivilised and uncultured 
races of mankind w'ho flocked within the fold at his 
time. These races, with varieties of superstition and 
hideous worship, rushed within the fold of Buddhism 
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and for a time appeared as if they had become 
civilised, but before a century had passed they brought 
out their snakes, their grhosts, and all the other things 
their ancestors used to worship, and thus the whole 
of India became a degraded sink of superstition. 
The earlier Buddhists, in their rage against the killing 
of animals, had denounced also the harmless sacrifices 
of the Vedas, which were used to be practised daily 
in every home. People then had to keep a fire burn- 
ing in their homes to pour oblations of cooked food 
into it, and that was all the paraphernalia of worship 
they required. These sacrifices were now obliterated, 
and in their place came gorgeous temples, gorgeoiis 
ceremonies, and gorgeous priests, the remnants 
of which you see in India in modem times. 
I smile when I read books, written by some 
modern people who ought to have known better, that 
Buddha was the destroyer of Brahminical idolatry. 
Little do they know that Buddhism created 
Rrahminism and idolatry in India. There was a book 
written about a year or two ago by a Russian gentle- 
man who claimed to have found out a very curious 
life of Jesus Christ, and in one part of the book he 
says that Christ went to the Temple of Jagannath to 
study with the Brahmins, but became disgusted with 
their exclusiveness and their idols, and so went to the 
Lamas of Tibet instead, became perfect, and went 
home. To any man who knows anything about 
Indian History that very line proves that the whole 
thing was a fraud, because the Temple of Jagannath 
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is an old Buddhistic Temple. We had to take this and 
other temples also, from their hands in after times, 
and rchinduise them by attaching Vedantic ideals in 
the forms and ceremonies of worship in them, and 
may be, we shall have to do many things like that 
yet. At that time there was not one Brahmin in 
the temple of JagannSth and yet we are told by 
this Russian gentleman that Jesus Christ came 
to study with the Brahmins there ! Thus, as 
I have said, Buddhism brought in gorgeous temples 
and ceremonies in India but in later times these 
became the cause of its degeneration and in spite 
of its preaching of mercy unto animals, in spite of its 
being a sublime ethical religion, in spite of its hair- 
splitting discussions about the existence of or the 
non-existence of a permanent soul, the whole building 
tumbled down piece-meal ; and the ruin was simply 
hideous ! I have neither the time nor the inclination 
to describe to you the hideousness that came in the 
wake of Buddhism. The most hideous ceremonies, 
the most horrible, the most obscene books that human 
hands ever wrote, or the human brain ever conceived, 
the most bestial forms that ever have passed under 
the name of religion, have all been the creation of 
degraded Buddhism. 

But India has to live, and the spirit of the Lord 
descended again. He who declared that, ‘T will 
come w'henever virtue subsides" came again, and this 
dme the manifestation was in the South, and up rose 
that young Brahmin of whom it has been declared 
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that at the age of sixteen he had completed all his 
writings, the marvellous boy Sankar&ch&rya ! The 
writing of this boy of sixteen are the wonders of the 
modem world, such was the boy ! He wanted to 
bring back the Indian world to its pristine purity but 
think of the extent of the task before him. I have 
told you a few facts about the state of things that 
existed in India at his time. The evils that you 
are trying to reform to-day are but remnants of that 
period of degradation. The Tartars, the Belluchis, 
and many other barbarous races of mankind, came 
to India then and became Buddhists. These entered 
into our society but still kept fast to their 
hideous racial customs ; and the whole of our 
national life became mixed up with the most 
horrible and the most bestial customs thereby. That 
was the inheritance which Sankara got from the 
Buddhists and from his time to this, is still going on 
in India a re-conquest of this Buddhistic degradation 
by the Veddnta. It is not yet finished. Sankara 
came, a great philosopher, and showed that the real 
essence of Buddhism and that of the Vedinta are 
not very different, but that the disciples did* not under- 
stand the master, and had degraded themselves, 
denied the existence of the soul and of God, and had 
become atheists. That was what Sankara showed, 
and all the Buddhists began to return to the old reli- 
gion. But the3’ had become accustomed to forms and 
to ceremonies ; what could be done? 

Now came the brilliant R&m&nuja. Sankara 
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with his great intellect, I am afraid, had not as great 
a heart. R4m^nuja’s heart was greater. He felt for 
the down-trodden, he sympathised with them. He 
took lip the ceremonies, the accretions that had 
gathered, made them pure so far as could be, and 
instituted new ceremonies, new methods of worship, 
for the i>eople who absolutely required them. At the 
same time he opened the door to the highest spiritual 
worship, from the Brahmin to the Pariah. That was 
Rdmanuja’s work. That work rolled on, invaded the 
North, and was taken up by some great leaders there, 
much later, during the Mahommedan rule, and the 
brightest of these prophets of modern times in the 
North was Chaitanya. And you may mark one 
characteristic of the reform since the time of R4m6- 
iiuja,— the ox>euing of the door of spirituality to every- 
one. That was the watchword of all the prophets 
before Sankara. Sankara should be represented as 
rather e.Kclusive on this point. But like the declara- 
tions of the Lord Buddha the exclusiveness that has 
been attributed to Sankara's teachings is most 
possibly not due to his teachings but to the incapacity 
of his di.sciples. A few words on the great northern 
sage, Chaitanya, now, s^nd then I will finish. He 
represented the mad love of the Gopis. Born of 
one of the most rationalistic Brahmin families 
of the day, he became a professor of logic and devoted 
himself to fighting aild gaining word-victories — for, 
this he had learnt from his childhood as the highest 
ideal of life. Through the mercy of a certain sage, the 
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whole life of this man became change and be gave 
up his fighting, his quarrels, his professorship of logic, 
and became one of the greatest teachers of Bhakti 
the world has ever known, — the mad Chaitanya. His 
Bhakti rolled over the w'hole land of Bengal bringing 
solace to every one. His Ipve knew no bounds. The 
saint or the sinner, the Hindu or the Mahommedan, 
the pure or the impure, the prostitute, the street- 
walker — all had a share in his love, all had a share 
in his mercy. Even to the present day, although 
greatly degenerated, as everything does degenerate, The aspreta 
his church is yet the refuge of the poor, of the down- 
trodden, of the outcast, of the weak, of those who preacHcr^of 
have been rejected by all society. But I must remark Bhaiui”*' 
for truth’s sake that in the philosophic sects w^e find 
wonderful liberalism. There is not a man who follow^s 
Sankara w’ho will say that all the different sects of 
India are really different. At the same time he was 
a stern upholder of exclusiveness as regards <'astc. 

But in every Vaishnavite preacher while we find a 
wonderful liberalism in his teaching on caste ques- 
tions, we find exclusiveness as regards religious ques- 
tions. Therefore I say that, Sankara had a'great head, 
while R^m^nuja and Chaitanya had a large heart. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
time was ripe for one to be bom as the embodiment 
of the virtues of both the head and the heart, the time 
was ripe for one to be bom wlio in one body would 
have the brilliant intellect of Sankara and the 

krithna 

'Wonderfully expansive, infinite heart of Chaitanya, Parama- 
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^msa and one who would See in every sect the same 

^^eumty working, the same God, as well as see 

of God in every being, one whose heart would 

religions. weep for the poor, for the weak, for the out 

cast, for the down-trodden, for every one in this 
world, inside India or outside India, and at the same 
time whose grand, brilliant intellect would conceive of 
such noble thoughts as would harmonise all conflicting 
sects, not only in India but outside of India and bring 
the marvellous harmony of the universal religion in 
which both the virtues of head and heart have room 
for existence. Such a man w^as born, and I had the 
good fortune to sit under his feet for years. The 
time was ripe, it was necessary that such a man wShould 
be born, and he came, and the most wonderful part 
of it was that his life's work lay near a city which 
was full of western thoughts, which had run mad 
after occidental ideas, a city which had become more 
Europeanised than any other city in India. There 
he was born, without any book learning whatsoever ► 
With his great intellect never could he write his own 
name, but cverj^’hody, the most brilliant graduates of 
our university, found in him an intellectual giant. 
That was a strange man. It is a long long story, and 
I have no time to tell anything about him to-night. 
I had better stop by mentioning the name only of 
the great Sri R&makrishna, who is the fulfillment of the 
Indian sages, the sage for the present time, one whose 
teaching Is just now, in the modem era, the most 
beneficial. And mark the divine power worjking 
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behind the man ! The son of a poor priest, bom in 
one of the wayside villag^es of Bengal, unknown and 
unthought of, is worshipped literally by thousands in 
Europe and America to-day, and will be worshipped 
by thousands more to-morrow. Who knows the plans 
of the Irord? Now, my brothers, if you do not see 
the hand, the finger, of Providence in it it is because 
you are blind, bom blind indeed. If time comes, and 
another opportunity, I will speak to you about him 
more fully ; only let me say now that if I have tol^ 
you in my life one word of truth it was his and his 
alone, and if I have told you many things which were 
not true, which were not correct, which were not 
beneficial to the human race, they were all mine, and 
on me is the responsibility. 


14 
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( Dsuvbrbd at Madras ) 

The problem of life is becoming deeper and 
broader every day as the world moves on. The 
watchword and the essence of religion have been 
preached in the principle of the solidarity of all life, 
in the days of yore, when that truth was first dis- 
covered by Vedanta. One atom in this universe can- 
not move without dragging the whole world on with 
it. There cannot be any forward progress without 
the whole world following in the wake, and it is 
becoming every day clearer that the solution of any 
problem can never be attained on racial, or national, 
or any such narrow grounds. Every idea has to 
become broad till it covers the whole of this world, 
every aspiration must go on increasing till it has 
engulfed the whole of humanity, nay, the whole of 
life, within its scope. And, if I may be permitted to 
say so, our country has not been what she was in 
the past, for the last few centuries. We find that one 
of the causes which led to this degeneration was the 
narrowing of our view, the narrowing of the scope 
of our actions. Two curious nations have been there, 
sprung of the same race, but placed in different cir- 
cumstances and environments, working out the 
problems of life, each in his own particular way, the 
ancient Hindu and the ancient Greek. The Indian 
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Aryan with his gaze fixed to the North, bound by 

the snow caps of the Himalayas, with vast and rolling iitlct of the 

fresh-water rivers surrounding him in the plains, 

with primaeval forests which to him seemed to be mindt. 

stretched to the ends of the world, turned his vision 

inward. With the natural instinct, the superfine brain 

of the Aryan and this sublime scenery surrounding 

him, the result was that he became naturally introspec- 

ivc. Analysis of his own mind became the great object 

with the Indo- Aryan. With the Greek, on the other 

hand, arriving at a part of the earth which was more 

beautiful than sublime, — the beautiful islands of the 

Grecian Archipelago, — ^where nature all around was 

generous yet simple, the mind went outside. It 

wanted to analyse the external world. And, as a Thodegener- 

result, we find that from India have sprung all the SilTn^ional 

introspective analytical sciences, and from Greece all 

r ... ^ the Hindus, 

sciences of empmcal generalisation. The Hindu 

mind went on in its own direction and produced the 

most marvellous results. There is no comparison, 

even at the present day, with the trememndous logical 

capacity and such other brain power which the 

Hindus possess. And we all know that ohr boys, in 

competition with the boys of any other country are 

remarkably successful. But perhaps one or two 

centuries before the Mahommedan conquest of India, 

this natural brain-power of the nation became so much 

confined to exaggerated expression of deitails in every 

thing that it degraded itself and we find this degprada- 

tion in art, in music, in sciences and everything else 
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besides, in India of the time. No more was there that 
broad and sublime conception of art, no more the 
symmetry of form, but a general attempt at the ornate 
and florid style in everything. The originality of the 
race was lost. The soul-stirring phrases of the 
classic Sanskrit music, where each note stands, 
as it were, on its own feet, and produces 
marvellous harmony, was there no more and 
each note had lost its individuality. The whole music 
thus became a jumble of notes, a confused mass of 
curves, and that is the sign of degradation in music. 
So, if you analyse all the idealistic conceptions of the 
time, you will find the same attempt at ornate figures, 
and loss of originality. And even in religion, the 
special field of the nation, came the most horrible 
degradations. What more can you expect of a race 
which for hundreds of years has been busy in dis- 
cussing such momentous problems as whether one 
should drink a glass of water with the right hand or 
the left? What more degradation can there be than 
that the greatest minds of a country have been for 
several hundreds of years discussing about the purity 
of the kitchen and the defilement of one’s person by 
the touch of another and the penances for such hap-* 
penings. The most glorious truths of the Vedanta, 
the sublimest conceptions of God and soul ever 
preached on earth, were half-lost, buried in the 
forests, preserved by a few Sannyasins while the rest 
of the nation discussed the momentous questions of 
defilement by touch of one’s person, dress and food. 
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The Mahommedans gave us many of the good things 
which they had, but they could not bring vigour into 
the race, till, for good or evil, the English conquest 
of India took place. Of course every conquest is an 
evil, for all foreign government is an evil ; but even 
through evil comes good sometimes, and the great 
good of this English conquest is that Greece and India 
have met thereby, for, England, nay, the whole of 
Europe, has to thank Greece for her civilisation. It 
is Greece that speaks through everything in Europe. 
Every building, every piece of furniture has the im- 
press of Greece upon it ; European science and art 
are nothing but Grecian. To-day the ancient Greek 
is meeting the ancient Hindu on the soil of India. 
Thus, slowly and silently, the leaven has come and 
the broadening, the life-giving, revivalist movement 
that we see all round us has been worked out by 
these two forces together. A broader and more 
generous conception of life is before us, and, although 
at first we have been deluded a little and wanting to 
narrow things down, we are finding out to-day that 
these generous impulses, which are at work, these 
broader conceptions of life, are the logical fulfilment 
of what is in our audent books. They are the carry- 
ing out to its rigorously logical effect the primary 
conceptions of our own ancestors ; — that is, to become 
broad, to go out, to amalgamate, to universalise, the 
end and aim of what they tought. And all this time 
we have been making ourselves smaller and smaller, 
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dissociating ourselves, contrary to the plans laid down 
in our scriptures. 

Several dangers are in our way to that goal and 
one is that of the extreme conception that we are the 
people in the world. With all my love for India and 
with all my patriotism and veneration for the 
ancients, I cannot but think that we have to learn 
many things from the world. We must be always 
ready to sit at the feet of all, to learn what they have 
to teach, for, mark you, every one can teach us some- 
thing. Says our great law-giver, Manu : “Receive 
knowledge even from the low born, and learn from 
the man of the lowest birth the road to heaven. “ 
We, therefore, as true children of Manu, must obey 
his commands, and be ready to learn the lessons of 
this life, or the life hereafter, from any one who can 
teach us. At the same time we must not forget that 
we have also to teach a great lesson to the world. 
We cannot do without the world outside India ; it 
was our foolishness that we thought we could, and we 
have paid the penalty by about a thousand years of 
slaveiy. That we did not go out to compare our- 
selves with other nations, did not mark the workings 
that have been all around us, has been the one. greaf 
cause of this degradation of the* Indian mind. We 
have paid the penalty ; let us do it no more. All 
such foolish ideas that Indians must not go out of 
India are childish. They must be knocked on the 
head ; the more you go out and travel among the 
nations of the world, the better for you and for your 
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country. If you had done that for hundreds of years 
past you would not be here to-day, at the feet of 
every nation that wants to rule India. The first mani- 
fest effect of life is exi>ansion, you must expand if 
you want to live. The moment you have ceased to 
expand, death is upon you, danger is ahead. I went 
to America and Europe, to which you so kindly 
allude ; I had to, because that is the first sign of the 
revival of national life, expansion. This national 
revival, in the course of its expansion, threw me off, 
as it were, and thousands will be thrown off in that 
way. Mark my words, it has to come if this nation 
lives at all. This expansion, therefore, is the greatest 
of the signs of the revival of national life, and through 
this expansion, our offering to the general mass of 
human knowledge, our part in the general upheaval 
of the world, is going out to the different countries 
in it. This is not a new thing. Those of you who 
think that the Hindus have been always confined 
within the four walls of their country, through all 
ages, are entirely mistaken ; you have not studied the 
old books, you have not studied the history of the 
race aright. Kach nation must give in order to live. 
When you give life you will have life ; what you 
receive from all you must pay for by giving to all 
others ; that we have been living for so many thou- 
sands of years is a fact that stares us in tiie face and 
the solution of that fact is that we have been always 
giving to the outade world, whatever the ignorant 
may think. But the gift of India is the gift of reli- 
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gion, and ptiilosopfay, and wisdom, and spirituality, 
and religion does not want cohorts to march before 
its path and clear its way for it. Wisdom and philo- 
sophy do not want to be carried on torrents of blood. 
Wisdom and philosophy do not march upon bloody 
human bodies, do not march with violence but come 
on the wings of peace and love, and it has always 
been so. A young lady in London asked me, “What 
have you Hindus done? You never even conquered 
a single nation.** That is true for the Hnglishman , 
the brave, the heroic, the Kshatriya — to him conquest 
is the greatest glory that one can have. That is true 
from his point of view but from ours it is quite the 
opposite. If I ask myself what has been the cause 
of India’s gi*eatness, I answer, “The cause is that we 
have never conquered.** That is our glory. You are 
hearing every day, and some time I am sorry to say 
from men, who ought to know better, denunciations 
of our religion, because it is not a conquering religion. 
To my mind that is the argument which proves that 
our religion is truer than any other religion. It never 
conquered, it never shed blood, its mouth always shed 
words of blessing, of peace, words of love and sym- 
pathy for all. It is here, and here alone, that the 
ideals of toleration were first preached ; and it is here 
alone that toleration and sympathy were made prac- 
tical. It is theoretical in all other countries. It is 
here that the Hindu builds mosques for the Mahom- 
medaus and churches for riie Cluistians. So, gentle- 
men, our message has gone out to the world many 
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a time, but slowly, silently, unperceived. It is on a 
par with eveiything in India. The one characteitetic 
of Indian thought is its silence, its calmness. At the 
same time the tremendous power that is behind it is 
never expressed by violence. It is always the silent 
mesmeric of Indian thought. If a foreigner takes 
up our literature, it is at first disgusting to him, 
there is not the same stir perhaps, the same amount 
of go that rouses him instantly elsewhere. Compare 
the tragedies of Europe with our tragedies. The one 
is full of action that rouses you for the moment, 
but when it is over, there comes the reaction, and 
everything is gone, washed off your brains, as it were. 
Indian tragedies are like the mesmerist’s power, 
quiet, silent, but, as you go on studying them, they 
are upon you ; you cannot move ; you are bound ; 
and whoever has dared to touch our literature has 
felt the bondage and is bound for ever. 

Like the gentle dew that falls unseen ant! un- 
heard and yet brings into blossom the fairest of roses, 
has been the contribution of India to the thought 
of the world. Silent, unperceived, yet oinnipotent in 
its effect, it has revolutionised the thought of the 
world, yet nobody knows when it did so. It was opce 
remarked to me how difficult it was to ascertain the 
name of any writer in India, to which I replied, 
that that was peculiarly Indian. They are not like 
modem writers, who take ninety per cent, of the 
ideas of other people from other writers and yet take 
care to write a preface to the effect that they are 
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rei^nsible for all the ideas contained in their books. 
The great master minds, producing momentous 
results in the hearts of mankind, were content to 
write their books without even putting their names 
to them, were content to offer the thoughts to the 
society and die quietly. Who knows the writers of 
our philosophy, who knows the writers of the 
PurAnas? They all passed under the generic name 
of Vydsa, and Kapila, and so on. These writers were 
the true children of Sri Krishna. They were followers 
of the Git& ; they practically carried out the great 
mandate, “To work you have the right, but not to 
the fruits thereof." 

Thus, gentlemen, India is working upon the 
world but one condition is necessary for her work. 
Thoughts, like merchandivSe, can only run through 
channels made by somelx)dy. Roads have to be made 
before even thought can travel from one place to 
another, and whenever in the history of the world a 
great conquering nation has arisen linking the differ- 
ent parts of the world together, then has poured 
through these channels the thought of India, thus 
entering into the veins of every race. Before even the 
Buddhists were bom, there are evidences accumu- 
lating every day that Indian thought penetrated the 
outside world. Vedfinta, before Buddhism, had pene- 
trated into China, into Persia, and the Islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. Again, when the mighty mind 
of the Greek had linked the different parts of the 
Eastern world together, there came Indian thought ; 
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and Christianity with all its boasted civilisation, is a 
collection of little bits fmm the Indian mind. Ours 
is the religion of which Buddhism, with all its great- 
ness, is a rebel child, and Christianity, a very patchy 
imitation. One such opportunity has again arrived. 

There is this mighty power of England which has 
linked the different parts of the world together. 

English roads are no more content like Roman roads 
to run over lands, but they have ploughed the deep 
in all directions. From ocean to ocean run the roads 
of England. Every part of the world has been linked 
to every other part and electricity plays a most mar- 
vellous role as messenger. Under all these circum- 
stances we find India reviving again and ready to give The oppor- 
her own quota to the progress and civilisation of the col^for It 
world. The fact that I have been forced, as it were, to a© out 

again. 

by Nature, to go over to America and preach to Eng- 
land is one such consequence of that. For every one 
of us ought to have seen that the time for 
it had arrived. So everything looks propitious, 
and Indian thought, philosophical and spiritual, 
must once more go over and conquer the world. The 
problem before us, therefore, is assuming huge 
proix)rtions every day. It is not that we must revive 
our own country only, for that is a small matter. I 
am an imaginative man — and, my idea is the conquest 
of the whole world by the Hindu race. 

There have been great conquering races in the Conquest of 
world. We also have been great conqu^ors. The 
story of our conquest is the conquest of religion and dirougK 
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religion aiwl spirituality as are recorded in the rock-edicts of that 

apirihialitr* ^ 

great Emperor of India, Asoka. Once more the world 
must be conquered by India. This is the dream of 
my life and I wish that each one of you who hear 
me to-day should have the same dream in your minds 
and stop not till you have realised the dream. They 
will tell you every day that we had better look to our 
own homes first and then go to work outside. But 
I will tell you in plain language that you work best 
when yoM work for others. The best work that you 
ever did for yourselves was when you worked for 
others, trying to disseminate your ideas in foreign 
languages, beyond the seas, and this very meeting is 
a proof how the attempt to enlighten other countries 
with your thoughts is helping your own country. One- 
fourth of the effect that has been prodticed in this 
country by my going to England and America would 
not have been brought about had I confined my ideas 
only to India. This is the great ideal before us, and 
every one must be ready for it, — the conquest of the 
whole world by India — nothing less than that, and 
we must all get ready for it, strain every nerve for 
it. Let them come and flood the land with their 
armies, never mind. Up, India, and conquer the 
world with spirituality ! Aye^ as has been declared 
on this soil first, love must conquer hatred, hatred 
cannot conquer itself. Materialism and all its 
miseries can never be conquered by materialism. 
Armies when they attempt to conquer armies only 
multiply and make brutes of huinanity. Spirituality 
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must conquer the West. Slowly they are finding it out 
that what they want is spirituality to preserve them 
as nations. They are waiting for it, they are eager The west 
for it. But where is the supply to come from? 

Where are the men ready to go out to every country 
in the world with the messages of the great sages of 
India ? Where are the men who are ready to sacrifice 
everything so that this message shall reach every 
corner of the world? Such heroic souls are wanted 
to help the spread of truth. Such heroic workers are 
wanted to go abroad and help to disseminate the 
great truths of the Vedanta. The world wants it ; 
without it the world will be destroyed. The whole 
of the Western world is on a volcano which may burst 
tomorrow. They have searched every corner of the 
world and have found no respite. They have drunk 
deep of the cup of pleasure and found it to be vanity. 

Now is the time to work so that India’s spiritual 
ideas may penetrate deep into the West. Therefore, 
you young men of Madras, I specially ask you to . 
remember this. We must go out, we must conquer 
the world through our spirituality and . philosophy. 

There is no other alternative, we must do it or die. 

The only condition of national life, of awakened and 
vigorous national life, is the conquest of the world by 
Indian thought. 

At the same time, we must not forget that what 
I mean by the conquest of the world by spiritual 
thought is the sending of the life-giving principles, 
not the hundreds of superstitions that we have been 
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hugging to our bosom for centuries. These have 
to be weeded out, even on this soil, and thrown aside, 
so that they may die for ever. These are the causes 
of the degradation of the race and will lead to soften- 
ing of the brain. That brain which cannot think of 
higher and nobler thoughts, which has lost all power 
of originality, which has lost all vigour, that brain 
which is always poisoning itself with all sorts of 
little superstitions passing under the name of religion, 
we must beware of. In our sight here in India, there 
are several dangers. Of these the two, the Scylla and 
the Charybdis, lank materialism and its opposite, 
arrant superstition, must be avoided. There is the man 
to-day who after drinking the cup of Western wisdom, 
thinks that he knows everything. He laughs at the 
ancient sages. All Hindu thought to him is arrant 
trash, philosophy, mere child's prattle, and religion, 
the superstition of fools. On the other hand, there 
is the man educated, but is a sort of monomaniac 
who runs to the other extreme ; he wants to explain 
the .omen of this and that. He has philosophical and 
metaphysical and all kind of most puerile explana- 
tions for the superstitions that belong to his peculiar 
caste, or his peculiar gods, or his peculiar village. 
Every little village superstition is to him a mandate 
of the Vedas, and according to him, upon the carrying 
'fieivttreef * out of these depends the national life. You must 
anSTmyi^. beware of this. I would rather see everyone of you 
rank atheists than superstitious fools for the atheist 
is alive : you can make something out of him ; he is 
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not dead. But if superstition enters, the brain is 
:grone, the brain is softened, degradation has seized 
upon the life. Avoid these two. Brave, bold men, 
these are what we want. What we want are vigour 
in the blood, strength in the nerves, iron muscles and 
nerves of steel, no softening, namby-pamby ideas. 
Avoid these. Avoid all mystery. There is no 
mystery in religion. Is there any mystery in the 
Vedanta or in the Vedas or in the Samhitas, or in 
the Puranas? What secret societies did the sages 
of )^re establish to preach their religion ? What 
sleight of hand tricks are there recorded as used by 
them to bring their grand truths to humanity? 
Mystery-mongering and superstition is always a sign 
of weakness, always a sign of degradation and of 
death. Therefore beware of it, be strong, stand on 
your feet. Great things are there, most marvellous 
things. We may call them supernatural tilings so 
far as our ideas of nature go, but not one of these 
things is a mystery. It was never preached on this 
soil that the truths of religion were mysteries or that 
they were the property of secret societies sitting on 
snowcaps in the Himalayas. I hs^ve been in the 
Himalayas. You have not been. It is several 
hundreds of miles from your homes. I am a Salmy&- 
sin and I have been for the last fourteen years on 
my feet. These mysterious societies dp not exist 
anywhere. Do not run after these superstitions. 
Better for you and for the race that you become rank 
athesists, because being such you would at least have 
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strengfth, but the other way is that of degradation and 
death. Shame on humanity that strong men should 
spend their time on these superstitions, spend all 
their time in inventing allegories to explain the most 
rotten superstitions of the world. Be bold ; do not 
try to explain everything. The fact is we have many 
superstitions, many a bad si>ot, and a bad sore on 
our tody — these have to be excised, cut off, and 
destroyed — but these do not destroy our religion, our 
national life, our spirituality. Every principle of 
religion is safe and the sooner these black spots* are 
removed the better the principles will shine, the more 
gloriously. Stick to them. 

You hear of claims made by every one of the 
different religions as being the universal religion of 
the world. Let me tell you in the first place that 
perhaps there never will be such a thing, but if there 
is a religion which can lay that claim, it is only ours 
and that of none else because every other religion 
depends on some person or persons. All the other reli- 
have been built round the life of what they think 
a historical man ; and what they think the strength of 
their religion is really its weakness for disprove the 
history of the man in one such and the whole building 
tumbles to the ground. Half the lives of these great 
founders of religions have been broken into pieces, 
and the other half doubted very seriously. As such, 
every truth that had its sanction in their words only , 
vanishes " iiitto air again. But the tiuths of our 
religioUV although we have persons by the score^ do 
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not depinwl on tbcm. IQie gfawjr of Kiisbaii 'll 'tiot 
lKfaM‘lw>q»80> Kririma, thaife lie 'wes tliaft itoont 
teacher of Ve^ta. If he had not beOn so> his SMae **^4i*^ 
'would have died out of India m the name of Buddha 
has. Thus our anegiaaoe is to the prindlplss always 
and not to the persons. Persoi» are bat tiic embodi* 
ments, the illustrations of the ptinc^kS. If the 
principles are there the persons will come by the 
thousands and millions. If the principle is sale, 
persons like Buddha will be bom by hunfheds and 
thousands. But if the principle is lost and forgotten 
and the whole of national life tries to ding round a ao> 
called hist(»ical person, woe unto that rdigkm, 
danger unto that reHgon. Ours is the only religion, 
therefore, that does not depend on a persoh ; it is 
based upon prindples. At the same time, there is 
room for millions of persons in it. There is sample 
ground in it for introducing persosis, but sbm& one 
of them must be an Blustxation of its prittdiiile8< We 
must not forget that. These principles of onr gi^gien 
are all safe, and it shotdd be the life wmdc of every 
one of us to keep them safe, to keep 1hc|n free from 
the -accmnulating dirt and dust of ages. It is stnmge 
thm: m spite of the degradation that seixed upoa.tto 
race ag^n and again, theee prindples el tile Vedinta 
wene xtevev taraiahedv No mie, howevsg vriched, 
eycr dared to throw dht won them. Onp Meri^liliires 
am the best preserved scriptures in tbe^woridit Gons- 
pcored with other bodes there have been np„ mterpola- 
taems, no text'toctniing, no de g te o yi h g eiBence 
IS 
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4fa(nigli%. It iMlieraiiwrt m 
diwletiag4b&4)flB[iii miatl :tgnitttds 
'gmii' yiim.<iniLtiiasfctithese tcakts^ havd'Meik* otaawM^ 
ti^n”li^ ^S»«mtrri»iBiBentktoi^ ^Mseaebed ibsK-i^^ 
tMdiiAta^iaad 4 ctft 'founded and'^u find 

fllpilttithdtsiti' these to^ef the Vedas thete ane vaifons 
ideas,) appexfntly conibeadictoiy.. .^There are eetitain 
texts nrhkh' ate entinly dualfotic,. others, .are entiiely 
niGffii^c.. '>^e dualistic' coamientatorv. knowinff. do 
ibetteCi udshes to ktxtdt monistic? textsttorthehoad. 
Feea^ersj -and. priests want to. explain, them’io-tthe 
dnalimic way. The monistic commentator serves- the 
dtudhltic texts uDsitmlar fasluon. Now this is not 
the iault. o£ the Vedas; It is.^ foolish' <to> attempt -< to 
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e^mieaaf 


prove that the whole of. .(he Vedas are diaahmio.i - It 
is equtdiy leioli^ to attempt to ]^ve?that the whole 
olflfie Vedae ice non-dualistic. Th^.vaitt'dualutic.aad 
non-AMtUiAuc' both. ' We understmid , it better tixlay 
is.' the.fiiht^of ncwert ideas. ../'These -are but aeueeal 
xnapQBlaoiui '>]eadiipsr<' -toi (he'ifinal: condnsion-' aaad:.' :afH 
tUfese benh^ptioiis: tsmi nebemarjt' for >dte evetuthmunf 
itlmmfod,th«ef<imdm-VechmfKsach;thema bunumoy 
hifofim> f«iw (he'iVedasist^ (he v«ifo«to4Bteps 


tdfdie^liigher«oal<''' Ifoi ^ut^they.sre contfodfohx^ 
mdnrwbidh naedtilQp-tthe V«dm.vto.4dude:uhi|hh^ 


fod diildNh: bat- iBEpmoy 

'■.•we-;fed- ■thgv^«SfonBd'■ ■wfitSd 

^i^eat. -‘Sitethpihitr. 
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&e eac!t«naii vuilttve And the hidlwjadllb^ 
«oid, 0« tRg««faer.* Xf ywk tidoe «fte y«a Itate ti»v|«Wb 
1316 othere ttlso* Volt fevoid it, IKietefom »8 

ion^ es ^*60 see the e Ktemftl wiMfld, 4o ovoid belieiHlia 
in a Personal God and a peKBonal sovt is attant 
Itnaacsr. But there may be times in the lives o£ sa^es 
when the human mind transcends, nfi it were, its own 
limitations, when man goes even beyond natorei, even 
beyond the state which has been described in tim 
^Srutis, as, '*Prom whence the words fall back 
with the mind, without reaching the place. There 
1;he eyes cannot reach, nor the ears, we cannot 
say that we know it, we cannot say that we will 
know it.” Bven there the human soul rises ttiBiis> 
•cenxling all limitations, and then and then alone, 
flashes upon it the great truth of Monism that the 
soul and the whole universe are one, that the soul 
and the Brahman are one. And this condtibfam ypn 
will And has not only been reached through Inmwledile 
and philosophy, but also through the power pf love. 
Von read in tine Bhagayat that when Krishna ^dis- 
appeared frma amongst the Gopis and. .they were 
be^vailing his disappearance, the thpugfat of Ktishtili 
beicame so prominent it) tfadr minds at last tititt 
focgettiag titSir own bctdies, they tiiouiht tbemseltMHHo 
he^Xilriafaiia and ea^ one of them began te deootaks'ter- 
scM and to play as ho did*. We nn d eis l and*ffaiti<jjtttt^ 
■tiiatihe identity of theworsfaipper and the wcK^l^ped 
•cotnes even through lave. An aneitmt Parshm Sufi 
poet^hesealipiesaianloitincttteofliispoems, saying 
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dkiaed’ ; 1!'ihfno<A»id:% the d&ck itind-frotii^^^tHide eiitte 
ft'wneev-Who £i%het«?* i'tepliedi *I ani/ Ifddr^d 
nxfioptea.^ A secDnd'ithne I ealne and af'’'tlfe- 

doc ^’4 and the ^nhe voice askod, ’'Who is there?’ "*1 
-am"' ae' and 'so.* The '<Kk>r did n0t open. A" t^hflrd 
time I came and the same Voice asked, ‘Who is thete ?’ 
‘I am thbtt, my love,* and the doot opened.”’ Thits- 
ti^e aie many vrays^ to reaidi - this identity and We 
need not qiidlrrel about them,'evett if tHefre have'been 
qttaitels among the < ancient commentators Whom all 
of* ns ought to revere ; for, there is no limitation to 
knowledge and omniscience • has ''■never beeh the 
pK^jCrty of any one'; in ancient Or modem times: If 
theth have been sages' and RiShiSfn’the past, be sure 
that 'there will be ^ch 'even now. If there have heCn 
VySsaS^and Valmikis and SankartchStyas ' in ancient 
tiMeS, ‘ "wl^ may ' not each one of yoti tiec^e 
like them. 


i- ‘ One ■ Other tiling^ you 'must hlWays remembCT. In 
sciipttaes of All' - tire other nations Msphation la 
pttifited dht to be the authority. Stit titiS in^^ration 
is “Bmited to mte’ oir'fwO Or ’very f^WpefSbiaS 
thtou^ them the’trutfa canie tO'-^Cfae'itlasaliS atid'Vfe 


have all to them. ’'!^rmth>tame Naaa- 

* 1^8 .and* Wb'haimt4dl oba^'him--'4#e^mnBK>t:-haye‘'f^ 
idSibh . t^hieh^ .#as.'-Mi'rimd' <hj^< -edtiSei-. fat 
to 1^' Kis^ 'of ''ibid!a:''^an#>'Wilf ' 'cciine:<''tO 
become" Itlie' ;the|BiH-^te' 'W^om4ra>drasAla4r, 
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im mt pbikhe^i the dit«t!it «mAi (it 

4beir thoui^t, Oor te ri pt tt rge aeseit : “The Stiff H 
iMt to be ntwdud bjr too madi t^ngr, ttot even 
the hifi^t Itttellects, not Oven hst Ihe stody tSie 
Scnpturee.”^ I>c» you find in any other Scriptuie 
^nch a bold aasertioa as that— tbet not even 1^ the 
study of tile Scrifitares will you reach the’ Ttutii? 

You must open your heart. Religion is not gdng to 

church, or putting marks, on the forehead, or dt^ng 

in a peculiar fashion. You may paint yourselves in 

all the colors of the rainbow, but if the heart has not 

been opened, if you have not realised God, it is all 

vain. And if one has realised religion in his heart 

he needs not wait for any external color. We must 

not forget that putting colors on our body and all Ezienulltiw 

these external things are good so far as they help gfnff l 

towards realisation, so far they are all welcome. But 

tb^ are apt to degenerate, and instead of Ijielidng, 

they will retard if a man identifies religioi^ with 

externalities. Then going to the temple becomes 

tantamount to ^uitual life and giving something to 

a priest becomes tantamourt to religious life. 

These are dangerous and pernicious, and sboultl 
be checked. Otir ScHptures dedare again and again 
that even the knowledge bom of the external seosto 
is not religion, anchnreligion is that which maAees ns 
reafise the tJnciii^eable One. And tiiat is reUfUm 

■ l a t> i t i — mi n I i M ti m .i h , 

jift 

• iiTiwit*inr irSt 
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AUofut 
mutt be 
Rith^i 


ihmUm 

e&dl nuuDifMt 
tbe ilivSall3f 
‘Within 


for evepr 01^, w}f» r«o)MP» Jx»tl4. 

l^e who refilises tl^ ia hib oont naMw, be adio* 
comeo f»ce to f«ce jejith 'Qo<|» «ees Ood/itoRe ia. evny^ 
tbijQg, js a KisUr no matter if he wa$ boro thonaandS' 
of ago, ot if he is bom thousands of 5'ea» heaoe, 
ha is the Kisbi. There is no direct realisation of 
religion for you until you have beceme a Ri^. Then 
alone adU rael religion begin for 3^00, now it is only 
the preparation Then ah^ religion will dawn 
upon ypui now you are only paanng through a 
period of probation. We must therefore remeodier 
that our religion lays down distinctly and clearly that 
every one who wants salvation must pass through the 
stage of Rishihood — ^must become a mantra^nshta^ 
must see God. That is salvation. And thoefone^ 
as that is tbe law laid down by our scriptures, it 
becomes easy to look into the scripture with our own 
eyes, understand its meaning for ourselves, audi' 
analyse just what we want in understanding the truth 
for ourselves. This is what has to be done. At tbe 
same tiiiie we must pay all reverence to the anctmt 
sages for their work. They were great, these ancients, 
bnt we went to be greater. Th^ did «««* work in 
thf past, but we must do grnator work than they. 
Th^ had hundreds of l^^s in ancient India. We 
will l|nye milli9ns-*we are gtdng to haye, and the 
sooncjr ev!ei:y,ype of.you believe^ tl^^ the better for 
Indw. aoci dbie better for the' wcnld, yov 

heiUeve that you will ho, behove youiselvea 

to be bold, bold you If ym -bddeve your- 





sa0ea» , yott- be<^- ^|(aNl(|a^^^ 

'Tlt6x^ is-notlaagr t» db9|rtiidb/3wu’. H tlien»' 

conuason doctr^ l^t «ppar«^^ 

contra^ctory se^, it' is tl»t aii glory, power 
pioity are witiauri^^ soai: afaeadlr. ; onijr/aecordi^ 
to IUba;i4nv^,,the sopl contracts asd.expaads. a| 
apid a/qcordiii^.to 3apiaia^ it.^^ through <tiMe..j^ua^ 
that it.thiqks iteelf to he so Njever. aa%d 

difierepces when all adpiit the truth that- ell; pow^ 
is there-r-potential <ar. mapitj^t it is there. . ,The apoper 
you, believe that the better, for ypUi. AH, powee is 
within you ; . you can do anything .and ,evetything. 
Believe in that, do not believe that yon are iweak. 
Yon can do anything, and everything wiUiiout.eyeo-.the 
guidance of-axiy one. .All power is there. . Stand op 
and express the Divinity that is within you. 
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THE EimjRE OF INDIA. 

A • • 

< Aramsss Dsuvssbd at IiiAii&As ) 

This is the ancient land «diere wisdom made its 
home hefore it went into any other covmtry, India, 
whose influx of ^>iiittiaUty is itpresented on the 
material platie by vast rivers rolling into and making 
themselves one with the ocean that surround it and 
by the eternal Himalayas, ti^ng tier after tier, with 
their snowcaps, looking as it were, into the very mys- 
teries of heaven. Here is the same India whose soil 
has been trodden by the feet of the greatest sages that 
over lived Here first arose inquiries into the natwe 
of man and the internal world. Here first arose the 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul, of the exist- 
ence of a God, who is at the same time Supervisor, 
Ruler, as He is immanent in nature and in man ; and 
here the highest ideals of religion and philosophy 
attained their culminating points. This is the land 
from whence, like tidal waves, sinrituality and philo- 
sophy have again and again marched out and deluged 
the world, and this is the land from whence once mme 
such tides must inoceed in order to Ixing life and 
vigour into the decaying races of mankind. It is the 
esajbge India whidi has withstood the abodes d cen- 
of hundreds of foreign invaskms, of hundreifo 
of upiiaavals of nnnneirs and customs. It is die same 
land vl|ldb stands firmer dian any nock in the worid 
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bfegiitniiig 4tild wklxiat eM, '6iiiii(^l. And 
we ate ftis children' of such’ a country. Children of' 
lodift; 1- am. here to ^ah to you to-day albout tohie 
practical things!^ and my cdqect in r«ninding you 
abmit'-tiie sdiB^es of the past is simply this. ' Many 
times have I been told that looking into the past ohly' 
degenerates and leads to nothing and so let us look 
to the future. That is truei' But out of the past is 
btult the future. look back, therefore, aS far as you of -put 
can, drink deep of the eternal fountains that are JidbSu 
behind, and after that, look forward, march ftnward, an yet 
and make India brighter, greater, much higher, titan 
she ever* was. " Our ancestors were great. We must 
know that first. We must learn the elements of- our 
mairn-up, of the blood that courses in our veins.' We 
must have faith in that blood, and in what it -did in' 
the past, and out of that faith and consciousiKss hi 
past ’greatness we must build an India greatef evim 
than' what she bad been. ' There have bemi periods 
of decay and degradaticm. - I' do not attach much 
im^ortanto' to them ; we ’UH ’know that ; fhose weiu 
necBssisiT- ' Tim mighty tree- prodtKeii^ bcautiM ri|ke' 
fnrik ^at fndt fitils to tito gtound, it ’deaily», %i!i^ 
rotSi^and outr of '(hat’ decay sprihgs the fdot', 
ft(tuie‘t^^ti«rbaf»iiuittii^ iti&ft ihe'fimt’diMl. 
peitoii bf 'dbeay>-thfda|$ we'haycr 

outmwsadaamoeessaiy,’ dselB#'»hf odriing 
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Religion. 

the only 

common 

groimdof 

nationel 

unity in 

dwEmt. 


first leaves are ah«ady out, and a tas^y gUpotic- 
trae, w}ik]li Ihm •baeQ> descdbed 4a the Oita as the 
Urdhviamthm (haviag its roots high ia the Absolute), 
is alreaidy bet^noing to ai^tear ; aad it is about ’that 
that I am gmng to speak to yon. The iat>blen» iUi 
In<ha are more complicated, more momentous, than 
the problems in any other country. Race, Retigiun, 
language, Oovernment— all toese together make a 
nation. The elements which compose all the other 
nations of the world are indeed very few when 
compared with those of our country. The Aryan, 
the Ikavidian, the Tartar, the Turk, the Moghul, tiie 
European, all the nations of the world, as it were, 
have poured their blood into this land. Of languages 
the most wonderful eonglomm'ation is here. Of man- 
ners and customs there are more differences between 
two Indian tribes than between the European and the 
Eastern nations. The only common ground that we 
have is our sacred traditions, our religion, and upon 
that we shall have to build. In Eur<^ pcditical ideas 
iom the nati<»ul unity. In Asia religious ideas form 
tfast unity. Unity in religion, therefore, is abscdutely 
neoessaiy as the first condition of the future of India. 
There must be the recognition ^ one religion tiuwugb' 
out the length and breadth d titia land. Ifotr what 
do I mean by one teligloD ? I do not use the tetm 
• fie tile sense tthidt It has mhoi^ the Ca«istiaiMb ot 
Mabunmedans^ or the Buddhiata^ tost what I atean 
tfoBUt our MigiOfi ms wnain coiwmhi jgioMes 
ttatesr ctonmoB to aU our atets. htftieoer latyfier 



esk vtrttfwt at wtm. 23s 

tbc eoBid«BkNBs majr bft £rwii «bat. What I PMMI hi 

tbAet tliAM^aae oirtai» cwniiihn gnmods, kntS, ikth^ 

thfieir JbnitatioaB, this rehgion «f ota« adimits of'# 

marvoihMis variation, an intinke amoont of libcrisr for 

poople to think and live their own Hvet. We all know 

this fact, that is, those of us who have timuffht about 

it i and what we want at present is to Ixing out tiieae 

lifci»givin# oommon ininciples of our religion and to 

let every man, woman, and child, throughout the 

length and breadth of this country, understand them, 

know them, and tiy to make them of practical use in 

their lives. This is the first step, therefore, that is 

to be taken. We see how in Asia and especially in 

India, taoe difficulties, linguistic difficulties, social 

difficulties, national difficulties all melt away before 

the unifying power of religion. We know that to the 

Indian mind there is nothing higher than religieus 

ideals, the key-note of Indian life, and we can only 

work in the line of least resistance. Npt 01% is it 

true that the ideal <rf religion is the highest ideal in the 

case of India but it is the only poBriUe ideal of work 

here as weH. Wmrk in 'any other kne, witiiout first 

strengtiteniag this, weuM be dtsastrous. 'Thorelore, 

tikdfitst plaak in the making #f futurs India, the firit 

st«g> thtit is to he bewnoHfc of that reck of ages» ia Ibia 

uttifyiag of religion. We Hindus haw to bo taught 

tiwt Duelists, Quolifiad Moiiists,'ar and *idl 

oshar oeet wlddk ondar tfaoaa dea e oria a tigBs . 

amffi<*aay Satvilasi ^^risfemawitieSt Pfis u pa t a s . aod ao fn^ 

fisMli, 'Iwaa'ceiMin rnmnioii ^ddaaa hhUuffi' ffiat the 
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time luu come yibeat for tbe weU>being of oumelTes 
and of our race, we most give op our Qusnsds. Se 
sure about little differences that sudi are eottiiely 
wrong and that they are condemned by our scriptures. 
Our forefathers, those great men from whom we olaun 
our descent, and whose blood is in our veins, forbade 
such things and will look down with contempt on 
their children who quarrel about such minute differ- 
ences. As soon as we give those up, all other improve- 
ments will come. 

When the life-blood is strong and pure, no disease 
germ can live in the organism. Our life-blood is 
spirituality. If it flows clear, strong, pure and 
vigorous, all is well. Political, social, and other 
defects, even the poverty of the land, will all be cured 
if we can keep that blood pure Par as long as the 
blood flows pure the disease germs will be always 
thrown out of the system. Prom medical science we 
know that there must be two causes to produce a 
disease, some poison germ outside and the state of 
the body. Until the body is degraded to a lower 
vitality so that the gems may entm:, thrive, and 
multiply therein, there is no power in any gem in 
the world to produce a disease ia tlie system. In faot, 
millions of gems are continually passing through 
everyone’s body but so long as it has a vigOttMis 
^ idmlily itlsneter«Dnadcms.bf ffim. Itism^when 
is weahthat fftese grisas take possesskmwf 
> tiu»>;#sdy^ ta4 produce dbeatev^ Just he udtbrtbs 
nMfaiB# life' It fe triieu tfee nsthmal body fe wrok 
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ttait all «orts of g^ttns onter ^nd crowd isto fiid ^dll- 
tfocd, .tbo social, tlio edticatloui^ and intetledlanl 
organs of the s^rstent and psodttce disease. IV) retHteAy 
it, then, wO must have to go to the root of the disease 
and cleanse the blood of all iittpmitles. Therefore, as 
the one aim of me<fical science is to strengthen the 
hninan sjrstem by making the blood pate In Mder that 
the ^stem be able to resist and throw out all esctemal 
poisons, so, in bringing tdgour and strength to onr 
national life, our atm should be to purify its life-blood, 
religion. I am not going to discuss now whether it 
is right or not, whether it is beneficial or not, in the 
long run, to have our vital centre in religion, for, 
good or evil, it is there, you cannot get out of it, you 
have got it now and forever and you have to Stand 
by it, even if you have not the same faith that I have 
in our religion. You are bound by it and if you give 
it up, you win be smashed to pieces. That is>ithe file 
of onr race, and that must be strengthened. have 
withstood the shocks of centuries simply because srou 
took great care of it, becausd, you sacrificed ev ery fl iiug 
for it. Your forefathers underwent everything boldly, 
even death itself, but preserved tiidir infiigion. Tmnplo 
affer temple was brokeii dosKi by the foreign ooli- 
tliteror, and no sooner had the wave passed than the 
spire of the temple rose up again. Some of these old 
tbmples of Southern India, smne tike of 

Gtth^t, will teach you voltunes of vdsdlaw^'wlfll give 
3nMt & Immter indght into the histoity fh^ince than 
angr nattibtr of bo^. Mark bow tubi tenufie of 
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Soamath bears the marksjof a hundred attacks and 
a hundred regenetations, continually desttoy«d and 
continually ^ning^g up out of the ruins, rejuvenated 
and strong as ever !■ That is the national mind, that 
is the national life current. Follow it, and it leads 
to glory. Give it up and you die ; death will be the 
■only result, annihilation the only ^ect, the raom^t 
you step beyond that life current. I do not mean to 
say that other things are not necessary. I do not 
mean to say that political or social improvements are 
not necessary, but what I mean is this, and I want 
you to bear it in mind, that they are all secondary in 
India, and religion is primary. The Indian mind is 
first religious, then everything else. So the regions 
life is to be strengthened. How to do it ? I want to 
lay before you my ideas. These have been in my 
mind for a long time, years before I left the shores of 
Madias for America. That I went to America and 
Bngland was simply for them and not because I 
cared at all for the Parliament of Religions, which 
sim ply gave me an opportunity. It is those ideas 
that .took me sdl over the world. My idea is first 
of all to bring <mt these gems of spirituality 
that are stored up in otur bo(^s, in the posses- 
sion of a few, hidden in monasteries and forests, 
not only to bring the knowledge contained 
in V them from where it is hiddeoj but from 
the still more inaccessible chest, the language 
wkit^ tea the inesfustatiotts of centuries upon it snd 
in whiedi it is preserved. In otet word I want to make 
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ttb«a popular, I want to bringr out these ideas and 

let thdn be the ocoanuMi property of all, of every man 

in India, whether he knows the Sanskrit language or 

not. The great difficulty in the way is this Sanskrit 

language, this glorious language of ours, and this 

•difficulty cannot be removed until, if it be possible, 

the whole of our nation consists of good Sanskrit SuMkrit m 

scholars. You will understand the difficulty when I 

tell you that 1 have been studjang this language all both 

my life, and yet many books appear new to 

me. How much more difficult would it be then 

for people who never have time to study the language 

thoroughly? They must be taught the truth, of our 

scriptures, in the language of the people ; at the same 

time Sanskrit education must go along with it 

because the very sound of Sanskrit words brings the 

idea of a prestige and power and strength to the mind 

■of the people. The attempts of the great Kfim&nuja 

and of Chaitanya and of Kabir to raise the I'nver 

•classes of India show that marvellous results were 

attained during the life-time of those great prophets, 

and yet the later failures have to be explained, 

why the effect stopped almost within a cenfury of the 

pasring away of these great masters. The secret is 

bere. They raised the lower classes ; they had all 

the wish that they should come up, but they did not 

put their energies to the spread of the Sanskrit 

language among the masses. Even the great Buddha 

made one false step in the mov^nent when he stopped 

the Sanskrit language from being studied by the 
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masses. He wanted rapid and hurried work and 
translated and preached in the language of the dey^ 
Pali. That was grand, the people understood him. 
He was speaking in the language of the people and 
the effect was great ; it spread the ideas quickly and 
made them reach far and wide, but, along with that, 
Sanskrit also ought to have gone among them, for 
though knowledge came, yet the prestige, the culture 
was not there It is culture that withstands shocks, 
not a simple mass of knowledge. You can bring a 
mass of knowledge into the world, but that will not 
do it much good. There must come culture into the 
blood. We all know of nations in modem histor>' 
that have mastered a great deal of knowledge, but, 
still, what of them? They are like tigers, they are 
like savages, because culture is not there. Knowledge 
with them is only skin-deep, as civilisation is, and a 
little scratch brings out the old savage. This is the 
danger. Teach the masses in the vernaculars, give 
them ideas. They will get information thereby, but 
something more is necessary ; give them culture. 
Until you can give them that, there is no permanence 
of this raised condition of the masses ; there will be 
only another caste, possessing the advantage, of the 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language^ and who with that 
will quickly rise above the rest, and rule them. The 
only safety, I tell you, men who belong to the lower 
castes, the only way to raise your condition is to study 
the Sanskrit. And this fighting and writing and froth- 
ing against the higher castes is vain, for it does no 
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good and creates fighting and quarrel, and the race, un- 
fortunately already divided, becomes divided more and 
more jthereby. Therefore, the only way to bring about 
the levelling of caste privileges is to appropriate the 
culture, the education, which is the strength of the 
highest castes. That done, you have what you want. 

In connection with this I want to discuss one Aryans or 
question which has a particular bearing with regard ,n”^Soi?them 
to Madras. There is a theory that there was a race India? 
of people in Southern India called the Dravidians 
entirely differing from another race in Northern India 
called the Aty^ans And that the Southern India 
Brahmins are the only Aryans that came here from 
the North. And the rest of Southern India people are 
of an entirely different race from that of these 
Brahmins This theory is entirely unfounded. The 
only proof that they give for it is that there is a 
difference of language between the North and the 
South. There is no other difference. We ar«* so 
many Northern men here, and I defy the European 
ethnologists to pick out the Northern from the 
Southern men of this assembly. Then where is the 
difference ? It is in the language. But they say the 
Brahmins came here speaking the Sanskrit language. 

Well then, they took up the Dravidian language and 
forgot their Sanskrit. Why could not the other castes 
have done the same? Why can we not say that all 
the other castes came one after the other from 
Northern India, forgot their language, and took up 
the Dravidian? That is an argument working both 

i6 
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ways. Do not believe in such things. There may 
have been a Dravidian people once, who vanished 
from here, and the few of them who still remain are 
in the forests and other out of the way places. Quite 
pdsdble that their language may have been taken up 
from them, but all the other castes, with the 
. ferahmins here, are all Aryans who came from the 
North. And the whole of India is Aryan, nothing 
else. 


Sudras are 




Did the 
Aiyaoa 
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Then there is the other idea that the vSudras are 
surely the aborigines. They must have been slaves 
at first. They say there is a parallel to this in modern 
history. The Americans, and English, and Dutch, 
and Portuguese got hold of the poor Africans in 
similar fashion. These poor Africans and their 
children of mixed birth were made slaves by them 
and kept in that condition long. So from this 
example, the mind of our ethnologist jumps back 
several thousand years and concludes that the same 
thing must have also happened here in India. He 
dreams that India was full of dark-eyed aborigines 
before, and the fair Aryans came from the Lord knows 
where. For according to some of them, they came 
from Central Thibet, while others will have it that 
they came from Central Asia. There are patriotic 
Englishmen who think that the Aryans were all red- 
haired. Again, if a writer happens to be a black- 
haired man he thinks that the Ar5rans were all black. 
Of late, an attempt was made to prove that the Aryans 
lived on the Swiss lakes. Some say now that they 
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lived at the North Pole even. But there is not orte 
word in our iScriptures, not one, to proVe that the 
Aryans ever catne from anywhere outside of India, of 
ancient India, which included Afghanistan within it.^ 
The theory that the Sudra castes were all iion-Arjjjms 
is equally logical atid equally irrational. It wmilH 
not have been possible in those days for a few Aryans 
to come and settle in India and to live here with a 


hundred thousand slaves at their back. These slaves Brahmin 
would have eaten them up, destroyed them in five 


minutes The onlv explanation for the Sudras is to jathc 

beginning. 

be found in the Mahabliarata. It savs that in the 


beginning of the Satyayuga there was but one caste, 
the Brahmins only. Then, by difference of occupation, 
they divided themselves into many castes. That is 
the only true and rational explanation that has been 
eiven. In the coming Satyayuga, all these different 
castes will be reduced into one as it was^in the 


l)eginiiing. The solution of the caste-problem in 
India, therefore, assumes the form of lower castes 
rising to the status of the Brahmin and not that of 
degrading the higher castes or outcrushing the 
Brahmin To attain Brahminhood is the ideal of the 
people of India. This has been wonderfully put 
forward by Sankaracharya at the beginning of his 
commentary on the Gita, where he says that the reason 
why the Lord became incarnated as Sri Krishna is 
this preserving of Brahminhood. That is the Solution 
great end. The Brahmin, the ideal man, the man of 
God, who has become perfect by knowing Brahman, 
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niu3t remain ; he must not go. And with < all the 
defects of the caste system of the present day, we 
know that we must all be ready to give to the Brahmin 
i^aste this credit, that from it has come more men. with 
thi|||eal Brahminness in them than from all the other. 
That is true. That is the credit that must 
given to the Brahmin caste by all the other 
castes. We must be bold, must be brave to speak 
the defects of the Brahmins, but at the same 
lime give them that whicli is their due. There- 


fore, my friends, it is no use fighting among the 
castes ; what good will it do ? It will divide us 
all the more, weaken us all the more, degrade us 
all the more. The days of exclusive priwleges and 
exclusive claims are gone ,gone for ever from the soil 
of India, and it is one of the great blessings of the 
British Rule of India. Even to the Mahommedan rule 


we owe a part of that great blessing, destruction of 
exclusive privilege. That rule was after all not 
wholly bad, nothing is all bad and nothing is all 
good. The Mahommedan conquest of India came as 


a salvation to the down-trodden, to the poor. That is 
why one-fiffh of our people have beepme Mahom- 
medans. It was not the sword that did it all. It 


would be the height of madness to, think that it was 
all done by the sword and fire. And one-fifth — ^nay, 


^)ne half— of your Madras people will become 
Christians if you do not take care. Was there ever 
a sillier thing before the world than what I saw in the 
Malabar country ? The pqpr Pariah is not allowed to 
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pass th^ same street as the high^caste man, 

but if he changes his name to a hodgepodge Bngiisb or 
a Mahommedan one, he is all right. What inference 
would you draw except that these Malabaris are al)^ 
lunatics, their homes so many lunatic asylums^JHid 
that they are to be treated with derision by ever^ace 
in India until they mend their manners and kno^' 
better. Shame upon them that such wicked and 
diabolical customs are allow^ed ; their own brethren 
they allow to die of starvation, but, as soon as these 
take ui> some other religion they treat them better. 
.There ought to be no more fight between the castes. 
The solution of the caste problem lies not in bringing 
down the higher, but in raising the lower up to the 
level of the higher. And that is the line of work that 
has been laid down in all our books inspite of what 
you may hear from some people whose knowledge of 
their own scriptures and capacity to understand the 
comprehensive and mighty plans of the ancictits are 
absolutely nil. They do not understand, but those 
do that have brains, that have the intellect to grasp 
the whole scope of the work and stand aside and 
trace step by step the wonderful pTocession of 
National life through the ages, from the records kept 
in their scriptures. Arid what is the plan? At pne 
end is the ideal, the Brahmin, and at the other end is 
the lowest representation of humanity the Chandala, 
and the whole work is to raise the'C^^ttO^ slowly 
and granting him more arid more until he 

also becoriies a Bhihmin. There are hodks where ydu 
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read such fierce sentiments as these : “If the Sudra 
hears the words of the Vedas, fill his ears mth molten 
lead and if he remembers a line, cut him to pieces. If 
he says to the Brahmin ‘you Brahmin*, cut his tongue 
out,** This is diabolical old barbarism no doubt 
biitf^do not blame the law-givers wdio simply record 
the customs of some section of the community. Do 
not wonder at such exhibition of devilish temper 
among the old law-givers for there have been 
such, more or less, in all ages. Accordingly you will 
find that later this tone is modified a little, as for 
instance in the passage, “Do not disturb the Sudras 
but do not teach them higher things.** Then 
gradually we find in other Smritis, especially in those 
tliat are in full power now, that if the Sudras imitate 
the manners and customs of the Brahmins they do 
well, they ought to be encouraged. Thus it is going 
on. I have no time to place before you all the steps, 
or to state how they can be traced in detail. Coming 
to plain facts, we find that all the castes are to rise 
slowly, that there are many sub-divisions in each of 
the four principal castes and that some of these 
have risen so high as to be very near getting 
admission into the Brahmin fold. For the laws 
governing a caste, however rigid they may be, 
have been created so that they would not prevent 
its declaring itself to be Brahmin, when the opportune 
moment has arrived for it. Let us suppose there is a' 
caste : with ten thousand people in it. If these unite 
and we will call ourselves Brahmins, nothing can 
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Stop them. I have seen such cases in my own experi- 
ence. Some castes became strong, and as soon , as 
their members agreed, they took up the sacred thread 
and declared themselves equal to the Brahmins and 
there was none to say nay. Because, whatever they 
were, each caste was exclusive of the other. It did 
not meddle with other’s affairs, even the several 
divisions of one caste did not meddle with the other 
divisions. And the great Sankaracharya and other 
epoch-makers were great builders of caste. I cannot 
tell you all the wonderful things that they did to 
manufacture castes and some of you might strongly 
resent what I have to say. But in my travels through 
India, I have studied and traced facts regarding the 
formation of caste by them, and most wonderful 
results I have arrived at. They sometimes got hold 
of hordes of Beluchis and made them Kshatrias in 
one minute, hordes of fishermen and made them 
Brahmins in one minute. These epoch-makers were 
all Rishis and sages and we have to bow down to 
their memory. Well, be you all Rishis and sages 
like them, for that is the ideal. Therefore, attain 
Rishihood and manifest ic as best as you can in 
your lives. And what is meant by a Rishi? The 
pure one. Be pure first, and you will have power. 
Simply saying, ‘T am a Rishi”, will not do, but when 
you are a Rishi, you will find that others obey you 
willingly or not. Something mysterious comes out 
of you which makes people follow you, makes them 
hear you, makes them unconsciously and even against 
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their will, carry out your plans. That is the test of 
Rishihood. 

We have not entered into the details in our 
suggestions towards the solution of the caste problem. 
Details have to be worked out through generations. 
What I have told you is just a suggestion to show 
you that these quarrels are in vain and should cease. 
Especially do I regret that in modern times there 
should be so much fight amongst the castes 
for privileges. This must cease. It is useless on 
all sides. On the side of the highest caste, the 
Brahmins, it is more so because the day for these 
exclusive claims and privileges is gone. The duty 
of every aristocracy is to raise the lowers to its own 
state and privileges. The more it delays, the more 
it will degenerate and the worse death it will die. It 
is the duty of the Brahmin, therefore, to work for the 
salvation of the rest of the people of India. If be 
does that, and so long as he does that, he is a Brahmin, 
but he is no Brahmin when he uses his privileges for 
the purpose of making money from the other castes. 
Again, the people of the other castes ought to help only 
the real Brahmin. Help to one who deserves it leads 
to heaven, while helps sometimes given to a person 
who does not deserve it leads to the other place, says 
our scripture. So you must be on your guard about 
whom you help. He only is the real Brahmin who 
has no secular employment. For secular employment 
is nut for the Brahtnih but for the other castes. To 
the Bhihmins I appeal that they must work hard to 
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raise the Indian people by teaching them what they 
know, by giving' out the culture that they have 
accumulated amongst them for centuries. It is the 
paramount duty of the Brahmins of India to remember 
that they are really Brahmins. Manu says, ‘'All 
these privileges and honors are given to the Brahmin 
because with him is the treasury of virtue.’** So they 
must open that treasury and distribute its contents to 
the world. It is true that the Brahmin was the earliest 
teacher to the Indian races, the first to attain to higher 
realisation of truth before others could reach that. 
It was not his fault that he marched ahead of the 
other castes. Why did not the other castes do so? 
Why did the others first sit down la/y and move with 
the pace of a tortoise? But here, I must tell the 
Brahmin also that it is one thing to gain an advantage 
and another to reserve it for evil use. Whenever 
power is used for evil it becomes diabolical ; it must 
be used for good. So this accumulated cultt're of 
ages of which the Brahmin has been the trustee, he 
must now distribute to the people at large. It is 
because he did not give it to the people at large that 
India had to open her doors to the Mahommedan in- 
vasion. It is because he did not opet' that treasury to 
the people from the beginning that for a thousand 
years we are being trodden under the heels of every 
one who chose to come into India, and it is through 
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Sanskrit become degraded. The foremost 

necessity of the present age is to break open the 
cells that hide the wonderful treasures which our 
common ancestors accumulated, to bring them out 
and give them to everybody — and the Brahmin 
must do it first. They say in Bengal tliat if 
the cobra sucks out its own poison from the 
wound of one whom it has bitten the patient 
survives, so the Brahmin must suck out his own 
])oison. To the non-Brahniin castes, I say, wait, be 
not in a hurry. Do not seize every opportunity of 
fighting the Brahmin, because I have shown you that 
you are suffering for your own fault. Who told you 
to neglect spirituality and Sanskrit learning? What 
have you been doing all this time? Why have you 
been indifferent and now fret and fume because some- 
body else had more brains, more energy, more pluck 
and go than you ; so instead of wasting your energies 
in these vain discussions and quarrels in the news- 
papers, instead of fighting and quarreling in your own 
home, which is sinful, use all your energies in ac- 
quiring the culture which the Brahmin has, and you 
will gain your end. Why do you not become 
Sanskrit scholars? Why do you not spend millions 
to bring Sanskrit education among you all? The 
moment you do that you are equal to the Brahmin. 
Sanskrit is the secret of power in India, for Sanskrit 
and prestige go together. As soon as you have 
Sanskrit education none d^es an3^hing against 
you. That is the secret ; take that up. The whole 
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universe, to use the ancient Advaitist atnile,. is in a 
state of self-hypnotism. It is the will that is .^he 
power. It is the man of strong will that throws a 
halo round him and brings all the other people to 
the same state of vibration that he has in his own 
mind. Men with such gigantic will power appear, and 
as soon as one such is bom amidst us, the majority 
of us begin to think the same thought with him and 
thus we become powerful. To take a case in hand- 
forty millions of Englishmen rule three hundred 
millions of people here, how is it? You say organisa- 
tion is material But what is the psychological ex- 
planation ? These forty millions can put their wills Organisation 
together and that means infinite power, and you three- §2:^'^ 

hundred millions are each separate from the other, jf 
^ India groat 

Therefore, to make a great India in the future, the in future. 

whole secret lies in just that one thing, organisa- 
tion, accumulation, co-ordination of all powers, of all 
wills. Already, before my mind rises one of the 
marvellous verses of the Atharvana Veda Samhita 
which says, “Be you all of one mind, be you all of 
one thought, for in the days of yore, the gods being of 
one mind, were enabled to receive oblatious.”* The 
gods succeeded in getting worship from men because 
they were of one mind, and that is the secret of society . 

And the more you fight and quarrel about trivialities 
such as, “Dravidian'* and “Aryan," “Brahmins", and 


* ^ acT»mt 
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* ‘Non-Brahmins,** the farther you stand from that ac- 
cumulation of energy and power which is to make 
the future India. For, mark you, the India of the 
Focus all future depends entirely upon that. This is the secret, 
towardrone accumulation of the will-powers, the co-ordination, 
ideal. the bringing them all, as it were, into one focus. 

Each Chinaman thinks his own way and a handful of 
Japanese think all in the same way and you know the 
result. That is how it goes throughout the history 
of the world. You find compact little nations always 
ruling huge unwieldy nations, and it is natural, 
because it is easier for the little compact nations to 
bring their ideas into one focus and develop 
quickly. And the bigger the nation, the more un- 
wieldy it is. The people of such a nation are born, as 
it were, a disorganised mob, they cannot combine. 
So cease to quarrel. 

There is yet another defect in us. Ladies, 
excuse me, through centuries of slavery we have 
become like women. You scarcely can get three 
women together in this country or any country in the 
Give up world for five minutes, but they quarrel. They 
jealousy. big societies in European countries, and make 

tremendous declarations of women*s power and so on 
and then these ladies quarrel among themselves, and 
some man comes and rules them all. They still 
require some man to rule over them yet, all over the 
world. We are like these women, I tell you about. 
If a woman comes to l^d women they all begin 
immediately to critfeise her, tear her to pieces and 
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make bar sit down. If a man comes, and gives 
a little harsh b-eatment, scolds them now and- then, 
it is ftll right, th^ have been used to that sort of 
mesmerism. The whole ^^mrkl is rife with such 
mesmerism. We are like that. In the same way if 
one of your countrymen stands up and tries to become 
great, you all try to put him down,. but if a foreigner 
comes and tries to kick you, it is all right. You have 
been used to that mesmerism. 3hakc off this slavery 
and be you your own master. Let the great mother 
who is manifest before you as your own nation be the 
sole object of your worship for the coming fifty years. 

And let all other vain gods disappear. All other gods 
are sleeping while she alone is awake, she who is before 
you as your own people, whose hands and feet and^ 
ears are everywhm-e in the land, covering everything. 

What vain gods will you go after and not worship the 
living God that you see all around you, the Viral ? 

When you have worshipped that you will be- able to The wonhip 
worship all other gods. For otherwise it js like trying 
to cross the ocean, like Hanuman, when you canpot nation 
crawl half a mile before you. It cannot be. Every one 
of you going to be a Yogi, everyone going fo meditate I "**'*'• 

It cannot be. You cannot become that by {fitting 
down for a little while once in the evening and blow- 
ing through your nose while yon are in mad pursuit 
of worldly things all the live-long day. Is.it so easy? 

Should Rishis come fl 3 dug through the air because 
you have blown three times throuidi'the nose? Is it 
a joke? It is all nonsense. What is needed is 
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Chittasuddki, piirifieiEi^fion of the heart. And hOw dcies 
that coitie? First of hll by the worship of the Viral 
in those all around us. Worship it, not serve or help, 
no other Enrfish word will do: Worship is the exact 
equivalent of the Sanskrit word. Let these be your gods 
now, yonr fellow-conn try men. So worship them, 
instead of being jealous of them or fighting with them. 
Jealousy is the most terrible sin whieh is upon you, 
for which you arc suffering, and yet you will not 
open your eyes. 

The subject is so big that I do not know where to 
stop, I must bring my lecture to a close by only 
placing before yon in a few words the plans I want 
to cany" out in Madras. We must have a hold on the 
Spiritual and secular education of the nation. Until 
you get that there is no salvation for the race. Do you 
realise that ? you must dream of it, you must talk of it, 
you must think of it, and you must work for it 
incessantly. The education that yon arc getting now 
has some good points, but it has a tremendous dis- 
advantage and this disadvantage is so great that the 
good things are all weighed down by it. In the first 
place it is not a man-making education, it is merely and 
entirely a negative education. An education that is 
based on negation is worse than death. The ’ child 
is taken to school and the first thing he teams is that 
*lhis father is a fool, the second, that his grand-^father 
is a crazy lunatic, the third, that ail his teachei^ are 
hypocrites,' the fourth, that all his sacred l)ooks are 
lies I By the time he is sixteen, he is a mass of nega- 
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ftibn, lifeless and boneless. And the result is that fifty 
years of such education has liot produced one man in 
the three Presidencies. Every man of worth or 
•originalit}^ that has been produced has been educated 
elsewhere, or has gone to the old university ideals of 
the country once more, to cleanse himself of things 
learnt from this so-called education. Education is not 
the amount of information that is put into your btain 
and that runs riot there, undigested, all your life. 

We must have life-building, man-making, character- 
making assimilation of ideas. If you have assimilated 
five ideas and made them practical in your life and 
character, you have more education than any man who 
can reiDToduce from his memory a wliolc library, like, 

“The ass carrying its load of sandalwood knowing 
only the weight and not the value of the sandalwood 
upon his back.***** If education is identical with 
information, the libraries are the greatest sages in the 
w’orld, and encyclopaedias, Rishis. The ideal, there- 
fore, is that we must have the whole education of our 
country, spiritual and secular, in our own hands, and 
it must be on national lines through national methods, 
as far as practicable. Of course this is a very big Education 
order, a big plan. I do not know whether it will ever 
work itself out. But we must begin the work. How? national non- 
For instance, take Madras. We must have a temple lines, 
there ; for, with Hindus, religion must come first. 
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Then, you say, all ^ts will quarrel about the temple. 
We will make a non-sectarian temple, saving only Om* 
as the symbol, the greatest symbol of all sect for if 
there be any sect here which has not the belief in 
Om as the highest symbol, it has no right to 
go by the Hindu name. So we must have a common 
temple in which all will have the right to interpret 
the scriptures, each one according to his own sect ideas. 
You can each have your qwn images and symbols in 
other places, but must not quarrel here with the others 
who differ from you. Here will be taught the 
common grounds of our different sects, and at the 
same time the different sects will have perfect liberty 
to come here and teach their doctrines, only with one 
, restriction, no quarrel with other sects. Say what you 
have to say, the world wants it ,but the world has no 
time to hear what you think about other people, keep 
that to yourselves. Secondly, along with this temple 
there will be an institution to train teachers and 
preachers. These teachers must go about preaching 
religion and giving secular education to our people ; 
they must henceforth carry both, as the Sannyasis 
have already been carr5H[ng religion from door to 
door. So let them along with it carry secular 
education from door to door as well. That can be 
easily done. Then the work will extend through 
these bands of teachers and preachers ^d gradually 

* Om~A generic word for Brahman, rignifying the 
Absolute whole, in all its threa aqmcts, namely, creation, 
preservation and destruction, die Hindu Triad of the godhead. 
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we shall have similar temples in other places until 
we have covered the whole of India. That is the 
plan. It may appear gigantic. But it is needed. 
You may ask where is the money for it. Money is not 
needed. Money is nothing. For the last twelve 
years of my life I did not know where the next meal 
would come from, but money and everything I wanted 
came because these were my slaves and not I theirs. 
So money and everything else must come — must, that 
is the word. But where are the men ? That is the 
question. I have told you what we have become. Where 
are the men ? Young men of Madras, my hope is in you. 
Do you respond to the call of your nation ? Each 
one of you has a glorious future, if you dare believe 
me. Have tremendous faith in yourselves, which I 
had when 1 was a child and I am working that out. 
Have that faith, each one, in yourself, the faith that 
that eternal power is lodged in everyone. Then only 
can you revive the whole of India. Aye, resolve that we 
will go to every country under the sun, and our ideas, 
must be, within the next ten years, a component part 
of the many forces that are working to make up every 
nation in the world. We must enter intd the life of 
every nation in the world. We must enter into the 
life of every race, inside India and outside India, and 
so will we work. That is how it should be. I want 
young men. Say the Vedas, ‘Tt is the strong, the 
healthy, the keenly intellectual, the young, that will 
reach the Lord.'** This is the time to decide your 
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future wlien you have the freshness, the vigour and 
the energy of youth in you, when you are not worked 
out or jaded. Wbrk ; this is the time ; for the 
freshest, the most untouched, and unsmelled flowers 
alone are to be laid at the feet of the I^ord. He 
receives such alone. Get up, therefore, greater works 
are to be done than picking up quarrels, and becoming 
lawyers, and such things. A far greater work is this 
sacrifice of yourselves for tibe benefit of your race for 
the welfare of humanity. What is in this life ? Yon 
are Hindus, and there is the instinctive belief in you 
that life is eternal. Sometimes I have young men in 
Madras coming and talking to me about Atheism, I 
do not believe a Hindu can become an Atheist. He 
may read European books, and persuade himself that 
he is a materialist but that only for five months, mark 
you- It is not in his blood. You cannot believe what 
is not in your constitution ; it would be a hopeless 
task for you. Do not attempt that sort of thing. I 
once attempted it when 1 was a boy ; but it could not 
be. Ivife is short, but the soul is immortal and 
eternal, and therefore, one thing being certain, death, 
let us take up a great ideal, and give up our whole 
life to it. Let this be our determination, and mav 
He, the Lord, “Who comes again and again for the 
Salvation of His own peoi>le,“ the great Krishna, bless 
xis and lead us all to the fulfilment of our aims ! 



REINIARKS ON 'CHARITY’ : EAST AND WEST. 

During his stay in Madras the Swaini presided at 
the annual meeting of the Chennapuri Annadana 
‘vSamajam, an institution of a charitable nature. In the 
course of a brief address lie referred to the remark of 
^ previous speaker deprecating special alms-giving to 
the Brahmin over and above the other castes. He 
j)ointed out that, this had its good as well as its bad 
side. For all the culture practically, which the nation 
possessed, was among the Brahmins, and they also 
had Vieeii the thinkers of the nation. If the means of 
living which c^nabled them to be thinkers were taken 
away the nation as a whole would suffer. Speaking 
of the indiscriminate charity of India as comiiared with 
the legal charity of Western nations. He said, that the 
ontcoiiie of their systems of relief was that the vaga- 
bond in India was contented to receive readily what 
he was given readily and lived a peaceful and 
conttj'ntcd life while the vagabond in the West, un- 
willing to go to the poor-houses,— for man loves 
lilx -ty rriore than food — turned into a robber, an 
entin\ of societjr, and necessitated the organisation of 
a system of magistracy, p>olice, jails and manifold 
botheration of that sort. Poverty there must be, so 
long as the disease known as civilisation existed : and 
hence the need for relief will also remain. So that 
they had to choose between two sorts of charities — 
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the indiscriminate charity of India, which, in the case 
of Sannyasins at any rate, even if they were not sincere 
men, at least forced’ them to learn some little of their 
scriptures before they were able to obtain food and 
the discriminate charity of Western nations, which 
necessitated a costly system of poor-law relief and in 
the end succeeded only in changing mendicants into- 
criminals. 
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(Rbply to Calcutta Address of Welcome.) 

One wants to lose the individual in the universal, Swami'»love 
one renounces and tries to cut himself off from andthe^city 
all associations of the body, and of the past ; one of birth, 
works hard to forget even that he is a man ; yet, in 
the heart of his heart, there is a soft sound, one string 
vibrating, one whisper, which tells him. East or West, 
home is best. Citizens of the capital of this Empire, 
before you I stand, not as a Sannydsin, no, not even 
as a preacher, but I come before you, the same Cal- 
cutta boy, to talk to you as I used to do. Aye, I 
would like to sit upon the dust of the streets of this 
city, and, with the freedom of childhood, talk to you 
my mind, my brothers. Accept, therefore, iry heart- 
felt thanks for this unique word that you have used, 

'‘Brother.*’ Yes ; I am your brother, and you are 
my brothers. I was asked by an English friend on 
the eve of my departure, “Swami, how do you like 
nuw your motherland after four years* experience of 
the luxurious, glorious, powerful West?** I could 
only answer, “India I loved before I came away. Now 
the very dust of India has become holy to me, the 
very air is now to me holy, it is now the holy land, 
the place of pilgrimage, the Tiriha** Citizens of 
Calcutta — ^my brothers — I cannot express my grati- 
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tilde to you for the kindness you have shown, or“ 
rather I should not thank you at all, for you are my 
brothers, you have done only a brother’s duty, aye, 
only a Hindu brother’s duty, for such family ties, 
such relationships, such love, exist nowhere be5^ond 
His opinion the bounds of this motherland of ours. The Parlia- 
™nt of ment of Relifpons was a great affair, no doubt. We 
Religions. have thanked the gentlemen who organised the meet- 
ing, from various dties of this land, and they deserved 
all our thanks for the kindness that they show^ed 
to us, but yet allow me to construe for you the history 
of the Parlianieiit of Religions. They wanted a horse 
and they wanted to ride it. There were people there 
who wanted to make it a heathen show, but it was 
ordained otherwise ; it could not help being so. Most 
of them were kind and we have thanked them enough 
for that. 

On the other hand, my mission in America was 
not for the Parliament of Religions. That was only 
\mericaiM. something by the way, it was only an opening, an 

opportunity, and of course, for that, w^e are ver>^ 
thankful to the members who got up the Parliament, 
but really our thanks arc due to the great people of 
the United States, the American nation, the warm- 
hearted, hospitable, great nation of America, wdicre 
more than anywhere else the feeling of brotherhood 
fias been developed. An American meets you for five 
minutes on board a train, and you are his friend, and 
the next moment he invites you as a guest to his 
home and opens the secret of his home-life to you. 
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That is the American nation, and we cannot be thank- 
ful enough to them. Their kindness to me is past 
all narration ; it would take me years yet to tell you 
how I have been treated by them, most kindly and 
most wonderfully. So are our thanks due to the other 
nation on the other side of the Atlantic. No one ever 
landed on English soil with more hatred in his heart 
for the English nation than 1 did, and, on this plat- 
form are present English friends who can bear wit- 
ness to the fact, but the more I lived among them, 
mixed with them, saw how the machine of English 
national life was working, found where the heart-beat 
of the nation was, the more I loved them. And there 
is none among you here present, my brothers, who 
loves the English people more than I do now. You 
have to see what is going on there and mix with 
them for a better understanding of them. As our 
national philo.sophy, the Vedanta, has traced all mis- 
fortune, all misery to that one cause, ignorar^ce, so 
here the difficulties that arise between us and the 
English people are mostly due to ignorance. We do 
not know them, they do not know us. Unfortunately, 
to the Western mind, spirituality, nay, even morality, In the Wert, 
is eternally connected with worldly prospei'ity, and as “ 

.soon as an Englishman or any other man of the West together, 
lands on our soil and finds it to be a land of poverty 
and misery, he forthwith concludes that there can- 
not be any religion here, nor any morality even. His ^ 

own experience is true. In Europe, owing to its cold 
climate and many other circumstances, poverty and 
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sin go together, but not in India. In India, on the 
other hand, my experience is, the poorer the man the 
better off he is in morality. Now this takes time to 
understand, and how many foreign people are there 
who will stop to understand this very secret of national 
existence in India ? Few are there who will have the 
patience to study the nation and understand. Here 
and here alone is the only nation to whom poverty 
does not mean crime, poverty does not mean sin, and 
here is the only nation where not only poverty does 
not mean crime, but poverty has been deified, so that 
the beggar’s garb is the highest garb in the land. 
On the other hand, we have also similarly to study 
patiently the social institutions of the West, before 
rushing into mad judgment about them. Their inter- 
mingling of sexes, their different customs and 
manners, have all their meaning, have all their grand 
sides, if you have the patience to study them. Not 
that I mean that we are going to borrow their man- 
ners and customs, not that they are going to borrow 
ours, for the manners and customs of each race are 
the product of centuries of patient growth of that 
race and each one has a deep meaning behind it ; 
and therefore neither are they to ridicule our manners 
and cmstoms, nor we theirs. 

Again, I want to make another statement before 
this assembly. My work in England has been more 
satisfactory to me than my work in America. That 
bold, brave and steady Englishman, and if I may use 
the expression, with his skull a little thicker than 
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those of other people — if he has once an idea hammered 
into his brain, it never comes out, the immense 
practicality and energy of the race makes it sprout 
up and immediately bear fruit. Not so in any other 
country. That immense practicality, that immense 
vitality of the race you do not see anywhere else. 

They seem to have less of imagination and more of 
work, but who knows the mainspring of the English 
heart and of how much of imagination and of feeling 
is there? They are a nation of heroes, they are the 
true Kshatriyas, and their education has been to hide 
their feelings and never to show them. Prom their 
childhood they have been educated up to that. Seldom 
will you find an Englishman manifesting feeling, nay, 
even an English woman. I have seen English women 
go to work and do deeds which would stagger the 
bravest of Bengalees to do. And beneath this super- 
structure, this outer covering of the fighter, there is a 
deep spring of feeling in the English heart. you 
once know how to reach it, if you are there, and if 
you have personal contact, and mixing with him 
know how to open his heart, he is your friend for 
ever, he is your servant. Therefore in rfiy opinion, 
my work in E/ngland has been more satisfactory than 
anywhere else. I firmly believe that if I should die 
to-morrow the work in England would not die, but 
would go on expanding all the time. 

Gentlemen, you have touched another chord in TheSwami'* 
my heart, the deepest of all, and that by the mention 
«of my teacher, my master, my hero, my ideal, my 
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God in life — Sri Rdmakrishna Paramahamsa. If there 
has been anything achieved by me, by thought or 
word, or deed, if from my lips ever has fallen one 
word that has helped any one in the w’orld, I lay no 
claim to it, it was his. But if there have been curses 
falling from iny bps, if there has been hatred coming 
out of me, it is all mine, and not his. All that has 
been weak has been mine, and all that has been life- 
giving, strengthening, pure, and holy, has been his 
inspiration, his words, and he himself. Yes, my 
friends, the wwld has yet to know that man. We 
read in the history of the world of great prophets of 
yore. The accounts of their lives have come down 
to us through centuries of smoothening and ] Master- 
ing by their disciples. And yet, in my opiinou, not 
otie stands as high in brilliance as the life of Rama- 
krishna Paramaharasa, he whom I have seen with my 
own eyes, under whose shadow I have lived, at whose 
feet I have learnt everything. Aye, friends, you all 
know the celebrated saying of the Gita, where the 
Lord says — “Whenever, O descendant of Bharata, 
there is a decline of Dharma, and rise of Adliarma, then 
I body myself forth. For the protection of the good, 
for the destruction of the wMckcd, and. for the c.stab- 
lishment of Dharma, 1 come into being in every age.*’ 
Along wuth which 3 ^ou have to understand that it 
is just such a thing as stands before us to-day. Before 
one of these tidal waves comes, there begins to form 
little whirlpools of spiritual manifestation all over 
society. One of these then heaves up, and although at 
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first unknown, unpcrceived and iinthought of, assumes 
huge proportions, swallows and assimilates those other 
little whirlpools, and becoming an immense tidal wave, 
fall upon society with a power which none can resist. 

Such is happening to-day. If you have eyes you can 
see it. If your heart is open you will receive it. If 
you are truth-seekers you will find it. Blind, blind 
indeed is the man who does not see the signs of the 
da3^ Aye, this boy born of poor Brahmin parents 
in an out of the way village, of which very few of 
\"oii have even heard, is literally being worshipped in 
lands 'which have been fulminating against ‘heathen 
worship’ for centuries. Whose power is it? Is it 
mine, or yours? It is none else than the power which 
was manifested here as Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 

For, 3^ou and I, and sagos and ])rophcts, nay, even 
incarnations, the whole universe, are but manifesta- 
tions of power more or less individualised, more or 
less concentrated. Here has been a manifestation of 
an immense power, just the very beginnings of whose 
workings we are seeing, and before this generation 
passes awa.v, you wnll see more wonderful wprking of 
that power. It has come just in time for the regenera- 
tion of India, for we forget from time to time the 
vital-power that must always work in India. 

Each nation has its own peculiar method of work. ^ ca™ 
Some work through politics, some through social 
reforms, some through other lines. With us religion Y®* 

d&iiscr* 

is the only ground through which we can move. 

The Englishman can understand religion through 
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j)olitics. Perhaps, the American can understand it 
throuja^h social reforms. But the Hindu can under- 
stand politics even, when it is given through religion ; 
sociology must come through religion, everything 
must come through religion. For, with him, that is 
the principal theme, the rest are but variations in the 
national life-music. And that was in danger. It 
seemed that wc were going to change this theme in 
our national life, that we were going to exchange the 
backbone of our existence, that we were trying to 
replace a spiritual by a political back-bone. And if 
wc could have succeeded, the result would have been 
annihilation. But it was not to be. So this power 
became manifest. I do not care in what light you 
understand this great sage, it matters not how much 
respect you pay to him, but I challenge you face to 
face with the fact that here is a manifestation of the 
most marvellous power that we have had for several 
centuries in India, and it is your duty, as Hindus, 
to study this power, to find what has been done for 
the regeneration, for the good of India and for the 
good of the whole human race through it. Aye, 
long before ideas of universal religion and brotherly 
feeling between different sects had been mooted and 
discussed in any country in the world, here, in sight 
of this city, was living a man whose very life was a 
Parliament of Religions as it should be. 

He M the Gentlemen, the highest ideal in our book is the 

^fhmof Impersonal, and would to God everyone of us here 
the age. high developed enough to realise that Impersonal 
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ideal. But, as that cannot be, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the vast majority of us, common human 
beings, to have personal ideals. And no nation, can 
rise, can become great, can work at all, without 
enthusiastically coming round one such great great 
ideal in life. Political ideals, and personages repre- 
.seiiting them, even social or commercial ideals, would 
have no power in India. We want spiritual ideals 
before us, we want enthusiastically to gather round 
grand spiritual names. Our heroes must be spiritual. 
Such a hero has been given unto us in the person of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. If this nation wants to 
rise, take my word, it w’ill have to come enthusias- 
tically round this name. It does not matter who 
preaches Rdmakrishna Paramahamsa, whether I, or 
you, or anybody. But him I place before you, and 
it is for you to determine presently for the good of 
our nation what you shall do with this great ideal of 
life. One thing we are to remember, that it i. the 
purest of all lives that you have ever seen, or let me 
tell you distinctly, that you have ever read of. And 
it is a fact before you that this life embodies the 
most marvellous manifestation of soul-power that you 
can ever conceive of, much less expect to see. 
Within ten years of his passing away this power has 
encircled the globe ; that you know already. Gentle- 
men, in duty bound therefore, for the good of our 
race, for the good of our religion, I place this great 
spiritual ideal before you. Judge him not through 
me. I am only a weak instrument. Let not his 
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out to 
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world and 
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character be judged by seeing me. It was so great 
that I, or anyone of his disciples, could not do justice 
to a millionth part of it even if we spent hundreds of 
lives. Judge for yourselves ; in the heart of your 
hearts is the Eternal Witness ; and may He, the same 
Kamakrishna Paramaliamsa, for the good of our 
nation, for the welfare of our country, and for the 
good of Inimanity, open 3"our hearts, make you true 
and stcad>' to work for the immense change which 
must come over the country, whether we work or not. 
h'or the work of the Eord does not wait for the likes 
of you or me. fie can raise his workers from the 
dust by hundreds and thousands. It is a glory and 
a privilege that we are allowed to work at all under 
Him. 

We come next, to the idea of our necessity for 
expan.sion. As you have pointed out to me, we have 
to conquer the world. That we have ! India must 
coiKiuer the world, and nothing less than that is my 
ideal. It may be very big, it may astonish many of 
you, but it is so. We must conquer the ^vorld or die. 
There is no other alternative. The sign of life is 
c.x]>ansioii ; wc must go out, expaiid, show life, or 
degrade, fester and die. There is no other alteriia- 
ti\'e. Take either of these, either live or die. Now, 
we all know about the petty jealousies and quarrels 
that we have in our couiitn\ Take my word, it is 
the same ever^^where. The other nations with their 
lives centred in ix)litics, have foreign policies. When 
thej" find too much quarrelling at home, they look 
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for somebody abroad to quarrel with, and the quarrel ioteigm 

policy must 

at home stops. We have these quarrels, but nothini? he to preach 
in the shape of a foreign policy to stop them. So let 
this be our eternal foreign policy, preaching the truths rxclusive- 
of our Sdstras to the nations of the world. Do you, 
who are politically niinded require any proof that this 
will unite ns as a nation? This very assembly is 
sufficient to provide you with one such. But the 
unselfish, the noble, the living examples behind ns, 

IreT^t themselves apart from such selfish considerations. 

One of tlic great causes of India’s misery and down- 
fall has been that she narrowed herself, went into her 
shf‘11, as the o>'ster does, and refused to give her 
jewels and her treasures to other races of mankind, 
refused to give the life-giving truths to thirsting 
nations outside the x^ryari fold. That has been the one 
great cause of our fall, that we did not go out, that we 
did not compare notes with other nations. That has 
been the one great cause of our downfall, and evei " one 
of \'ou know that the little stir, the little life that you 
sec in India at present, begins from the day when 
Raja Raminohan Roy broke through the walls of such Modern 
exclusiveness. Since that day, histor>^ in Iinlia has begin < 
taken another turn, and now that life is growing 

Roy. 

with accelerated motion. If we have had little flood- 
rivulets of it in the past, deluges are coming, and 
none can resist them. Therefore we mUvSt go out, for 
the secret of life is to giv e and Are wc to 

take always ? Are we to sit at the feet of the 
Westerns and learn everything, even religion? 
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We can learn machines from them. We can 
learn many other things like that, from them. 
But we have to teach them something and that is our 
What we religion, our spirituality. To complete its civilisa- 
world is waiting for the marvellous spiritual 
treasures which the Indian nation has still kept 
clutched unto her breast, through decades of degra- 
dation and misery. Aye, t he wor ld is waiting for 
treasure. And little do you know how much of 
hunger and of thirst there is, outside of India, for 
these wonderful treasure# which you have inherited 
from your forefathers. We quarrel with each other, 
laugh at and ridicule everything sacred, till it has 
become almost a national vice to ridicule everything 
holy. But little do we understand the heart pangs 
of millions waiting outside our walls, stretching forth 
their hands for a little of that spirituality which our 
forefathers have preserved for us in India. Therefore 
we must go out and exchange our spirituality for 
anything they have to give us ; for the marvels of 
the region of spirit we will exchange the marvels of 
the region of matter. We must not be students 
always, but teachers also, for there cannot be friend- 
ship without equality, and there cannot be equality 
when one party is always the teacher and the other 
party sits always at his feet. If you want to become 
equal with the Englishman or the American, you will 
have to teach as well as to learn, and you have plenty 
yet to teach to the world for centuries to come. This 
has to be done. Fire and enthusiasm must be in 
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our blood. We Bengalees have been credited with 

imagination, and I believe in it. We have been West we 

ridiculed as an imaginative race, as men with a good ^ 

deal of feeling. Let me tell you, my friends, intellect as learn. 

is great indeed but it stops within a certain bound. , 

Bengalee, 

It is through the heart, and the heart alone, that the man of 
inspiration comes. It is through the feelings that 
the highest secrets are reached, and therefore, it is for this, 
the Bengalee, the man of feeling, that has to do this 
work more than any one else, 

“Awake, arise and stop not till the desired end 
is reached.”'*' Young men of Calcutta, arise, awake, 
for the time is propitious. Already evefy thing is Be fearless, 
opening out before us. Be hold and fear not. It is 
only in our scriptures that this adjective is given unto, 
the Lord — Abhih, Ahhih. We have to become 
Abhih, fearless, and our task will be done. Arise, 
awake, for your country needs tremendous sacrifice. 

It is the young men that will do it. “The young, 
the energetic, the strong, the well-built, the intellec- 
tual,” for them is the task. And we have hundreds 
and thousands of such young men in Calcutta. If, 
as you say, I have done something, remdmber that I 
was that good-for-nothing boy playing in the streets 
of Calcutta. If I have done so much how much more 
will you do ! Arise and awake, the world is calling 
upon you. In other parts of India, there is intellect, 
there is money, but enthusiasm is only in Bengal. 


i8 
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That enthusiasm must come out. Therefore, arise 
young men of Calcutta, with enthusiasm in your 
blood. Think not that you are poor, that you have 
no friends. Aye, who has ever seen money make 
man ; it is man that always makes money. The 
whole world has been made by the energy of man, 
by the power of enthusiasm, by the power of faith. 
Those of you who have studied that most beautiful 
of all Upaiiishads, the Katha, remember how the king 
when celebrating a sacrifice, instead of giving away 
cows of real worth, gave cows that were old and 
infirm to the Brahmins ; and the book says, how on 
seeing that the ^^Sraddhd entered into the heart of his 
son Nachiketa**, 1 would not translate this word 
Sraddhd to you, it would be a mistake. Its real 
import is wonderful and much depends on under- 
sanding the same. So let us see how it works in the 
case of Nachiketa. Sraddha entered into his heart 
and immediately we find Nachiketa telling unto 
himself, ‘T am superior to many, I am inferior 
to few, I can also do something.** He thought he 
would remind his father that such gifts as his 
would not lead him to heaven. And the boy 
told it boldly to his father. This boldness increased 
and the boy wanted to solve the problem which was 
in his mind, the problem of death. The solution could 
only be got by going to the house of Death, and the 
boy went even there. There he was, brave Nachiketa, 
waiting at the house of Death for three days and 
you know how he got what he wanted. What 
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Yve want now is this sraddhd. Unfortunately, it has 
nearly vanished fiom India, and that is why we are 
in our present state. What makes the difference 
between man and man is the difference in this 
sraddhd, and nothing else. What makes one man 
great and another weak and low is this sraddhd. 

My master used to say, he who thinks himself weak 

shall become weak, and that is true. This sraddhd Believe in 

must enter into you. Whatever of material power ^powefof the 

you see manifested by the Western races is the out- Atman, 

come of this sraddhd. This has made them to believe 

in their power to work in the material plane and you 

see the result, and if you arc made to believe by it in 

your power to work in the spiritual plane, how much 

more will you work. So believe in that Infinite Soul, 

and the infinite power in it, which with consensus of 

•opinion, your books and sages preach. Believe in that 

Atman within you, whom nothing can destroy and in 

whom is Infinite Power waiting only to be calk d out. 

And herein is the great difference between all other 
philosophies and Indian Philosophy. Whether 
Dualistic, qualified Monistic, or Monistic, all our 
schools firmly believe that infinite power in the soul; 
it has only to come out and raanifist itself. There- 
fore, this sraddhd is what I want, and what all of 
us here want, this faith in ourselves, and before you 
is the great task to get that faith. Give up the awful 
disease that is creeping into our national blood, that 
idea of ridiculing everything, that loss of seriousness. 

Give that up. Be strong and have this sraddhd, and 
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everything else is bound to follow. I have done as 
yet nothing ; you have to do the task. If I die to- 
morrow the work will not die. I sincerely believe 
that there will be thousands coming up from your 
ranks to take up the work and carry it further and 
further, beyond all my most hopeful imagination ever 
painted. I have faith in my country, and especially 
in the youth of my country. The youth of Bengal 
have the greatest of all tasks that has ever been placed 
on the shoulders of young men. I have travelled for 
the last ten years or so over the whole of India and 
my conviction is that from the youth of Bengal will 
come tlie power which will raise India once more 
to her proper spiritual place. Aye, from the youth of 
Bengal, wath this immense amount of feeling and 
enthusiasm in their blood, will come those heroes, 
who will march from one to the other comer of this 
earth, travel from pole to pole, preaching and teaching 
the eternal spiritual truths of our forefathers. And 
this is the great work before you. Therefore, let me 
conclude, once more reminding you to **Arise, awake, 
and stop not till the desired end is reached.’* Be not 
afraid, for all great power, throughout the history of 
humanity, has been with the people. From out of 
their ranks have come all the greatest geniuses of the 
world. And history can only repeat itself. Be not 
afraid of anything. You will do marvellous work. 
The moment you fear you are nobody. It is fear that 
is the great cause of misery in the world. It is fear 
that is the greatest of all superstitions. It is fear 
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that is the cause of our woes, and it is fearlessness 
that brings even heaven in a moment. Therefore, 
* ‘Arise, awake, and stop hot till the desired goal is 
reached.*' 

Gentlemen, allow me to thank you once more for 
all the kindness that I have received at your hands. 
I can only tell you that it is my wish — ^my intense, 
sincere wish — to be even of the least service to the 
world, and above all, to my own country and my 
countrymen. 
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Away back where no recorded history, nay, not 
even the dim light of tradition can penetrate, has been 
steadily shining, the light, sometimes effulgent and 
at other times dimmed by external circumstances, but 
undying and steady^ shedding its rays not only over 
India, but permeating the whole thought- world with 
its power, silent, unperceived, gentle, yet omnipotent, 
like the dew that falls in the morning, unseen and 
unnoticed and yet brings into bloom the fairest 
of roses — the thought of the Upanishads, the 
philosophy of the Vedanta. Nobody knows when 
it first came to flourish on the soil of India. Guess- 
works have been vain. The guesses, especially of 
Western writers, have been so conflicting that no 
certain date can be ascribed to them. But we Hindus, 
from the spiritual standpoint, do not admit that they 
had any origin. This Veddnta, the philosophy of 
the Upanishads, I would make bold to state, has been 
the first as well as the final thought that on the 
spiritual plane has ever been vouchsafed to man. From 
this ocean of light, the Vedanta has been going on in 
waves. Westward and Eastward, from time to time. 
In the days of yore it travelled Westward and gave 
its impetus to the mind of the Greeks, in Athens, in 
Alexandria, and Antioch. The Sdnkhya System 
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must clearly have made its mark on the minds of 
the ancient Greeks. And the S&nkhya and all other 
systems of thoughts in India that have produced the 
jarring sects that we see to-day and all those that 
were in the past, have for their basis, their authority, 
the Upanishads, the Vedanta. Whether you are a 
Dualist, or a qualified Monist, or a Monist, whatever 
you may call yourself, a Dualist, a Visishtddvaitist, a 
Visuddhddvaitist, or any Advaitist, there stands behind 
you as your authority, your Sdstras, the Upanishads. 

Whatever system in India does not obey the 
Upanishads cannot be called orthodox ; the systems 
of the Jains and the Buddhists are not regarded 
as orthodox only because they do not bear allegiance 
to them. Thus the Veddnta, whether we know it or 
not, has been the sole fountain-head which has pro- Hinduism 
duccd all the sects in India ; and what we call Hindu- 
ism, this mighty Banyan tree with its immense and danta. 
almost infinite ramifications, has been interpenetrated 
through and through by the influence of the Ved&nta. 

Whether we are conscious of it or not, we think on 

the line of the Veddnta, we breathe the Veddnta, and 

we live and die in the Ved&nta. Aye, every Hindu 

does that. To preach Ved&nta in the land of India, 

and before an Indian audience, seems, therefore, to . 

be an anomaly. But it is the one thing that has got 

to be preached, and it is the necessity of the age that The under- 

it should be preached, for though there are many monyof 

apparent contradictions among the present sects in 

India they must all bear allegiance to the Upanishads. 
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The sages of yore, quarrelled many a time amongst 
themselves not understanding the underlying harmony 
of the Upanishads and that so much so that it 
became a proverb that there are “no sages who do 
not differ.'*^ But the time requires that a better 
interpretation should be given to the Upanisliadic 
texts, showing the underlying harmony in the 
dualistic, non-dualistic, quasi-dualistic passages in 
them. And that has to be preached before the world 
at large. That work requires to be done as much in 
India as outside of India. And T, through the grace 
of Oorl, had the great good fortune to sit at the feet 
of one whose whole life itself was such an interi^reta- 
tion, whose life, a thousand-fold more than whose 
teaching, was a living commentary on the texts of 
the ITpanishads, and who was in fact, the spirit of 
the I'^’panishads living in a human form. Perhaps I 
have got a little bit of that harmon3’^ from him. I do 
not know whether I shall be able to express it or 
not, but my mission in life is to attempt to show 
that Ved^ntic Schools are not contradictory, that they 
all necessitate each other, all fulfil each other, and 
form, as it were, the different steps of the ladder to 
reach the goal, the Advaita, the Tatiwam asi. There 
was a time in India when the Karma-hdnda had its 
sway. There are many grand ideals, no doubt, 
in that portion of the Vedas. Some of our present 
daily worship are still performed according to the pre- 
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«epts of the Karma-kdnda of it. But, with all that, 
the Kannorkdnda of the Vedas has almost disappeared 
from India. Very little of our life at the present 
day is bound and regulated by the injunctions of the 
Karma-kdnda of the Vedas. In our ordinary lives 
we are mostly Paiiriinics or TAntrics, and, even where 
some Vedic texts are used by the Brahmins of India, 
the adjustment of them is mostly not according to the 
Vedas but according to the Tantras or the PurAnas. 

As such to call ourselves Vaidics in the sense of 
following the Karma-kdnda of the Vedas, I do not The Hindus 
think, would be proper. But the other fact stands, Vedantists 
that we are all of us VedAntists. The people who 
call themselves Hindus had better be called Veddnt- 
ists, and, as I have shown you, under that one name 
VaidAntikas, come in all our various sects, either 
dualists or non-dualists. 

The sects that are there present in India, can Two chief 
generally be divided into the two classes, the durdists 
and the monists. The little differences which some monists «nd 
of these sects insist upon, and on the ground of “ ‘ 
which they want to take new namei^, such as 
Vishuddhadvaitists or pure Advaitists, or Vishistad- 
vaitists or qualified Advaitists, and so forth, do not 
matter much. Some of these arc very new, and others 
seem to be reproductions of very ancient sects, but 
all of them can be classified either as dualists .or 
monists. The former class I would represent by the 
life and philosophy of RAmAnuja, and the latter by 
SankarAcharya. RAmAnuja was the leading dualistic 
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philosopher of later India. All the other dualistic 
sects have followed him, directly or indirectly — ^both 
in the substance of their teaching: and in the organisa- 
tions of their sects, even down to some of the most 
minute points of their organisation. You will be 
astonished, to find, if you compare Rdmdnuia and his 
works will) the other dualistic, Vaishnavist sects in 
India, how much they resemble each other in organi- 
sation, teaching and method. There is the great 
v^outhern preacher Madhva Muni, and following him 
our great Chaitanya of Bengal, who took up the 
]ihilosophv of the Madhvas and preached it in Bengal. 
There are some other sects in Southern India also, 
who are qualified-dualistic Saivites. The Saivites 
of India are mostly Advaitists, except those that live 
in some portions of Southern India and in Ceylon. 
But they also only substitute Siva for Vishnu and 
are Rdmanujists in every sense of the term except in 
the doctrine of the soul. The followers of Rdm&nuja 
hold that the soul is Ann, like a particle, very small, 
and the followers of Sankardchdrya hold that it is 
Vihhu, omnipresent. There have been many non- 
duali.stic sects in ancient times in India but it seems 
that Sankara’s movement has entirely swallowed up 
and assimilated them. You find sometimes a fling 
at vSankara himself in some of the commentaries, 
especially in that of Vigndna Bhikshu, who, though 
an Advaitist, attempts to upset the Mdydvdda of 
Sankara. It seems there w^ere schools that did not 
believe in this Mdydvdda, and they went so. far as 
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to call Sankara a ciypto-Buddhist, Prorchchanna Baud- 
dha, and they thought this Mdydvdda was taken from 
the Buddhist and brought within the Ved&ntic fold 
by him. However that may be, in modem times the 
Advaitists have all ranged themselves under Sankard- 
chdrya ; and SankarSchfirya and his discip|es have 
been the great preachers of Advaita, both in Southern 
and ill Northern India. The influence of SankarS- 
chdrya did not penetrate much into our country in 
Bengal or in Cashmere or in the Punjab, but in 
vSoiitherii India the Smartas are all followers of 
Sankar^ch4r>'a, and with Benares as the centre, his 
influence is simply immense in many parts of Northern 
India also. 

Now both Sankara and R^m&nuja laid aside all The work 

claim to originality. R^mdnnja expressly tells us he and^am- 

is only following the great commentary of Bodhfi- nujaarenot 

entirely 

yana.* He takes it up and makes of it an abridged original, 
version, a Sankshiptam, and that is what we ha . e to- 
day as the Sri Bhasyam of RSmdnuja. I myself never 
had an opportunity of seeing this commentary of 
Bodh^yana. The late Swami Day&nanda vSaraswati 
wanted to reject every other* commentary of Vy&sa 
vSfltras except that of Bodhiyana, and although, he 
never lost an opportunity of having a fling at R&m&- 
nuja, he himself could never produce the original 
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Bodh^yana. I have sought for it all over India, but 
never yet have been able to see it. Rfimdnuja, how- 
ever, is very plain on the point, telling us that he is 
taking the ideas, and sometimes the very passages, 
out of Bodh&yana, and cx)ndensing them into his Sri 
Bhishya. It seems that Sankardch&ya was also doing 
the same. There are a few places in his Bh&shya 
which mention older commentaries, and when we 
know that his Guru and his Guru’s Guru had been 
Ved&ntists of the same school as he, and were 
on certain points sometimes even bolder and more 
thorough-going than Sankara himself, it seems pretty 
plain that he also was not preaching anything very 
original and that even in his Bli&shya he himself had 
been doing the same work that Ramanuja did with 
Bodhayana ; but from what Bh^shya Sankara did it 
cannot be discovered at the present time. And all 
these Darsanas that you have ever seen or heard of 
arc all based upon Upanishadic authority. Whenever 
they wanted to quote a Sruti, they meant the 
Upanishads, and always quoted them. There are 
other philosophies also biased on the Upanishads, but 
they failed in getting that hold upon India which the 
philosophy of Vy&sa got, although that philosophy of 
Vy^sa is but a development of an older one, the 
Sankhya. And every philosophy and every system 
of thought in India — ^and not only of India, but of 
the world also — owes much to the founder of the 
S&nkhya system, Kapila, perhaps the greatest name 
in the history of India in psychological and philo- 
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sophical lines. The influence of Kapila can be dis- 
cerned everywhere, throughout the world. Where- 
ever there is a recognised system of thought, it can 
be traced to his influence. It may be thousands of 
years back that it was so influenced, but yet it is 
there, the influence of the shining, glorious, wonder- 
ful Kapila. His psychology and a good deal of his 
philosc^phy have been accepted by all the different 
sects of India with but very little variations. In Naiya^ika 
Bengal, our Naiyayik philosophers could not make 
much impression on the philosophical world of India. 

They were too busy discussing little things like 
species and genus and produced only the most 
cumbersome terminology, which is a life’s work to 
study. As such, they were very busy with logic and 
left philosophy to the Veddntists. Every one of the 
Indian philosophic sects of modern times, however, 
has adopted the logical terminology of the Naiy&yiks 
of Bengal. Jagadis, Gad&dhar, and Siromani are as 
well-known in some of the dries in Malabar as in 
Nudelea. But the philosophy of Vydsa, the Vy&sa 
Sfitras, is firm-seated, and has attained perfection in ” “ * 
what it intended to present to men, the orthodox and 
Ved&ntic side of philosophy. In it, reason has been 
entirely subordinated to the Srutis, and it is as 
Sankaracharya declares, Vy&sa does not care to reason 
at all and his idea in .writing the sfitras is just to 
make a garland of the flowers of Veddnric texts by 
bringing them together with one thread. His Sfitras 
are admitted by all sects because they are subordinate 
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to thfi authority of the Upanishads and for no other 
reason. So, all the sects of India now hold these 
VySsa Sdtras as the great authority and every new 
sect in India starts with a fresh commentary on the 
Sdtras according to its own light. And although 
difference between some of these commentators is 
sometimes very great, and the text- tort luing in them 
is quite disgusting, yet the Vyasa Sutras have got the 
place of authority, and, no one can expect to found 
a sect in India until he can write a fresh commentary 
on them. 

Next in authority is the celebrated Gita. The 
great glory of Sankardchdrya was his preaching of the 
Gitd. Among the many noble works of the noble life 
of this great man, the greatest is his preaching of 
the Gita and writing the most beautiful commentary 
on it. And he has been followed by all founders of 
other orthodox sects in India, each of whom has 
written a commentary on the Gita. 

The Upanishads are many. They are said to be 
one hundred and eight, some declare them to be still 
larger. Some of these are evidently of a much later 
date, as, for instance, the Allopanishad, in which 
Allah is praised and Mahomet is called the Rajasulla. 
I have been told that this was written during the reign 
of Akbar, to bring the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
together. They got hold of some word, as Allah, or 
Ilia, in the Samhitas and made an Upanishad on it. 
So in this Allopanishad, Mahomet is the Rajasulla, 
whatever that may mean. There are other sectarian 
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Upanishads of the same class, which you find to be 
entirely modem. And it has been easy to do so 
because the language of the Samhita portion 
of the Vedas is archaic and there is no grammar to 
it. Years ago I had an idea of studying the gram- 
mar of the Vedas, and I began with all earnestness to 
study Panini and the Mahdbh^shya, but to my sur- 
prise I found that the best part of the Vedic grammar 
consisted only of exceptions to rules. A rule is made 
and after that comes a statement that in the Vedas, 
‘‘This rule will be an exce!)tion.** So you see what 
an amount of liberty there is for anylwdy to write 
anything, the only safeguard being the dictionary of 
Yaska. In this you will find only a large number 
of synonyms for the most part. Given all that, you 
find how easy it is to write any number of Upanishads 
you please. You need only to have a little knowledge 
of Sanskrit, enough to make words look like the old 
archaic words, and then you have nothing to fear for 
grammar. You bring in Rajasulla or any other 
Sulla you like. In that way many Upanishads have 
been manufactured, and, I am told, they are being 
manufactured even now. In some parte of India, 
I am perfectly certain, they are trying to manufacture 
such Upanishads even now, among the different sects. 
But among the Upanishads are those which bear the 
evidence of genuineness on the face of them. It is 
only these that have been taken up by great com- 
mentators, as, Sankara and R&m4nuja, and all the rest 
have commented upon them in their turn also. 
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One 01 two more ideas with regard to the 
Upanishads, I want to bring to your notice, for the 
knowledge contained in them is like a vast ocean and 
cannot be compassed in one lecture. It would take 
years for an incompetent person like myself to 
do that. I want therefore to bring to your notice 
one or two salient points in the study of the Upani- 
shads. In the first place, they are the most marvel- 
lous poems in the world. If you read the Samhita 
ixirtion of the Vedas, you find now and then passages 
of most marvellous beauty, as, for instance, the 
famous Sloka which describes Chaos — 'Tn the begin- 
ning, when darkness w^as hidden in darkness.’** One 
reads and feels instantly the wonderful sublimity of 
the poetry in it. There have been attempts at 
at painting the sublime both in and outside of India. 
At first it has always been the infinite of physical 
immensity, the immensity of the external world, or 
tlic infinity of matter, or of space. When Milton or 
Dante, or any other great European poet, either 
ancient or modern, wants to paint a picture of the 
infinite, he tries to soar outside, to make you feel the 
infinite through objects of the senses. Such an at- 
tempt has been made here in the Samhitas also, where 
you find the infinite of extension most marvel- 
lously painted and placed before readers, such as has 
been done nowhere else. For mark that one sentence, 
“In the beginning when darkness was hidden in 
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^darkness.” And tompar^ it with the description of 
darkness by other poets of the later age. Your own 
KMidiLsa says, “Darkness which can be penetrated 
with the point of a needle Milton says, “No light 
but rather darkness visible but come to thii,. here — 
“Darkness was covering darkness," “Darkness was 
hidden in darkness." — this is the most marvellous 
description of them all. We who live in the tropics 
can understand it very well, when during the sudden 
outburst of the monsoon, in a moment, the horizon 
becomes dark and clouds become covered with 
more and more of rolling black clouds. But yet, in 
the Samhita portion, such attempts are of the sublime 
in the external. Like everywhere else, here also the 
attempts at finding the solution of great problems of 
life have first lain' through the external world. Just as 
the Greek mind or the modern European mind wants 
to find the solution of life and of all the sacred pro- 
blems of Being, by searching into the extemai world, 
so the Indian mind also did once, and just as the Euro- 
peans have failed here, so, our forefathers failed also. 
But here comes the difference. The Westerns 
never made a move more, they remained there, they 
failed in the search for the solution of the great pro- 
blems of life and death in the external world and 
there they remained, stranded ; our forefathers, on 
the other hand, failed like them, but were bold to 
declare the utter helplessness of the senses to find the 
solution. Nowhere else was this better put than in 
the Upanishad, “the eyes d^finot rei^iclf ^t, nor the 
19 
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Speech/' “from where the word comes back reflected 
by the mind unable to teach It/’* Thus there are 
various sentences, in the Upanishads, which declare 
the utter helpessn^s of the senses. But our fore* 
fathers did not stop there, they fell back upon the 
internal nature of man, they went to get the solution 
in their own soul, they became introspective. They 
gave up external nature as a failiu-e, as no hope, no 
answer, could be found there ; they discovered the 
fact that dull, dead matter would never give them the 
truth — the solution of the problems of Being, and so 
fell back upon the shining soul of man and the 
answer was found there and there alone. “Know’ 
this Atman/* they declared, and “give up all 
vain words, “t In the Atman they found the 
solution ; in the greatest of all atmans, the God, the 
Lord of the Universe, they found the relation of the 
atman of man to Him, our duty to Him, and our rela- 
tion to each other through Him. No more is the 
attempt made to paint this Atman in the language of 
matter. Nay, in describing it, they have given up 
all positive language. And herein you find the most 
sublime poetry in the world. No more is there any 
attempt to come to the senses, to give them the idea 
of the infinite, no more is there an external, dulL 
dead, material, spatial, sensuous . infinite, but 
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instead of that, comes sosM^hiog which traoscmds 
them alU as Im been expressed in saying, ‘^There the 
son cannot illumine, nor the moon, nor the stars, a 
flash of lightning cannot illumine it ; what to speak 
of this mortal fire And what poetry in the world 
can be more sublime than this ! Such poetry you find 
nowhere else. Take that most marvellous Upanishad, 
the Katha. What wonderful finish, what most mar* 
vellous art has been displayed in that poem ! How 
wonderfully it opens with that little child to whom 
Sraddha came, who wanted to see Yama, and how 
that most marvellous of all teachers. Death Himself, 
taught him the great lessons of life and death 1 And 
what was his quest ? To know the secret of death. 

The second point that I want you to remember ImpewnuJ 
is the perfectly impersonal character of the Upa- 
nishads. Although we find many names and many Bhads. 
speakers and many teachers in the Upanishads, not 
one of them stands a^s the authority of the Upanisliads, 
not a single verse is based upon the life of any one of 
them. These are simply figures like shadows moving 
in the background, unfelt, unseen, unrealised, but 
the real force is in the marvellous, the brilliant, the 
effulgent, and perfectly impersonal texts of tiie Upa* 
nishads. If twenty Ykjgnavalkyas come, and live, 
and die, it does not matter ; the tests are there. And 
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yet it is against no personality ; it is broad and expati* 
sive enough to embrace all the personalities that 
the world has yet produced and all that are yet to 
be produced. It has nothing to say against the 
worship of persdis, or Avatars, or sageS. On the 
other hand' it is always upholding it. At the same 
time, it is perfectly impersonal. This impersonal 
nature of the Upanishads, like the God they preach, is 
marvellous. For the sage, the thinker, the rationalist, 
the philosopher it is asrmuch impersonal as any man 
can wish. And such are our scriptures. You must 
remember that what the Bible is to the Christians, 
what the Koran is to the Mahommedans, what the 
Tripitaka is to the Buddhists, what the Zend Avesta 
is to the Parsis, so are these Upanishads to us. These 
and nothing but these, are our scriptures. The 
Purauas, the Tantras, and all the other books, even 
the Vyasa Sutras, are oT secondary and tertiary 
authority, but primary are the Upanishads. Manu, 
and the Puranas, and all the other books are to be 
taken so far as they agree with the authority of the 
Upanishads, and when they disagree they are to be 
rejected without mercy. This we ought to remember 
always, but unfortunately in India at the preset 
time we have forgotten it. A petty village custom is 
tegarded at present as tiie authority for the Upa- 
nishads 1 A petty idea current in a wayride village 
in Bengal is regarded^to Imve not only equal authority 
with it, but even something more ! And t^iat word 
how wondetful^ its infiu^iceil To the 
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villager, following every little bit of the Karim>>*km4a 
is the very height of *^orthodOxy and one who ddoa 
not do it is regarded by him to be no more a Hindus 
So there are, most nnforttmately, persons, in Bengal^ 
who will take up one of the Tantras and say that the 
injunctions of that Tantra alone is to be obe 3 red ; he 
who does not do so is no more orthodox in his views. 
Therefore it is better for us to remember that in the 
Upanishads is the primary authority, even the Gtihya 
and Srauta Sutras are subordinate to their authority. 

They are the words of the Rishis, our forefathers, and 
you have to believe them if you want to become a 
Hindu. You may even believe the most peculiar The Biblo 
ideas about the God-head but if you deny the 
authority of the Upanishads, you are a Nastika, a belong lo 
sceptic. Therein is the difference of the scriptures of 
the Christians or the Buddhists with ours ; they are scriptuiet. 
all Puranas, because they describe the history of the 
deluge and the history of kings and reigning faniiUes. 
and record the lives of great men, and so on. That 
is the work of the Puranas, and so far as they agree 
with the Upanishads, they are very good.^ So far as 
the Bible agrees with the Vedas it is perfectly good, 
but when it does not agree it is no more to be ac* 
cepted. So with the Koran ; there are many moral 
teachings in it and so far as it agrees with the Upa- 
nishads, it has the authority of the Pur&nas, but no 
mofe. The idest is that the Upanishads were never 
written, the idc^ is they never cihhe intcih existence by 
the power ol man. I was told once by a Christian 
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missionary that their smptures have a historical basts 
and are therefore true. To which I replied, “mine 
havetio historical character and therefore mine are 
true ; yours being historical, they were evidentlj*- made 
by some man the other day. Yours are man-made 
and mine not so ; their non-historicality is in their 
favour.** Such is the relation of the Vedas to the 
scriptures of the nations of the present day. 

Teachings We now come to the teachings of the Upanishads. 

Upanishadt. Various texts are there in them. Some are perfectly 
dualistic. What do I mean by dualistic? J am 
using the word in the sense that it has got in India 
and not in the West. There are certain doctrines 
which are agreed to by all the diflFerent sects of India. 
First, there is the doctrine of Samsara, or, re-incama- 
iiation of the soul. Secondly, they all agree in their 
psychology, which says, first, there is the body, be- 
hind that, the Sukshma-Sarira, the mind, and 
behind that even, is the jiva. The great difference 
between the Western and Indian Psychology is that 
in the former the mind is the soul, in the latter it is 
not so. The Antahkarana, the internal instrument, as 
the mind is called in the Indian psychology, is only 
an instrument in the hands of the jiva, through which 
the jiva works on the body and on the external 
world. Here all the different sects agree and 
they all also agree to the doctrine that this jiva, or 
Atfnan, or Jivdtma, as it is «illed variously by th^m, 
is eternal, without beginning, and that it is going 
from 'Wrtti to birth until it gets the final release. 
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‘They all agree in this and they also all agree in 
another most vital fK>int» which alone marks inoat 
prominently the difference between the Indian and 
the western miiid» and it is this, that all power is 
in the soul. There is no inspiration, but properly 
speaking, '^expiration/*. All powers and alL purity 
and all greatness — everything is in the soul. The 
Yogi would tell you that the Siddhis — Anima, 
Laghima,* and so on, that he wants to attain to, are 
not to be attained in the proper sense of the word, 
but are already there in the soul ; the work is to make 
them manifest. Pantanjali, for instance, would tell 
you that even in the lowest worm that crawls under 
your feet are all the Yogi’s eightfold powers already 
existing potentially. The non-manifestation of these 
is only on account of its body. As soon as it gets a 
fitter body the powers will become manifest, but they 
are there even now.f In relation to this, Patanjali 
gives the celebrated example of the cultivator bringing 
water into his field from a huge tank somewhere. The 
tank is already filled and the water would flood his 
land in a moment, only there is a wall between the 
tank and his field. As soon as the barrier is broken, 
in rnshes the wato", of its own power and force. For 

* Anima — the yofpc power of beco m ing MiiaU m an 
atom. 

^^Laghima — the yoglc power of becoming eaceeseiVely light 
:at will. " . 
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all power and purity and perfection are in the soul 
already. The difference in manifestation is owing to 
this dvarana-^this veil — that has been cast over it. 
Once the veil is removed the soul manifests its purity 
and powers. This, you ought to remember, is the great 
difference between Eastern and Western thought. 
When you find people teaching such awful doctrines 
as that we are all born sinners and because we do not 
believe in such awful doctrines we are all bom wicked » 
know that they never stop to think that isf we are by 
our very nature wicked we can never be good ; for how 
can nature change ? If it changes, it contradicts itself ; 
it is not nature. We ought to remember this. In 
this point the Dualist and the Advaitist and all other 
sects ill India agree. 

As it stands at present, the next point is that, 
all the sects in India believe in God. Of Course their 
ideas of God are different. The Dualists believe in 
a Personal God only. I want you to understand this 
word Tersonar, a little more. The word Personal 
does not mean that God has a body, sits on a throne 
somewhere and rules this world, but it means 
Saguna, with qualities. There are many descriptions 
of the Personal God. This Personal God as the Ruler, 
the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer, of this 
universe, .is beh’eved in by all the sects. The 
Advaitists believe something^ more. They believe in 
a still higher phase of this Personal God, which is 
personaHmpersonal. -l^-adjectivs can be i^fdied to 
expresS ^e nature of That which has no qnalification. 
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an4 the Advaitist woul4 not give ^hat qtia^^es, 
except the three— ^SatchidinoMda, E^^tence, Knpiiv- 
ledge and Bliss Absolute. This is wbat Sankara did. 

But the Upanishads themselves penetrate even further* 
and say, nothing can be said except neti, nett, "not 
this, not this” of the nature of that Absolute. Here 
all the different sects of India agree. 

In talking about Dualism — as I have said already, R»in*nuia’* 

systfiiR. 

I will take R^mdnuja as the typical dualist of India, 
as the great modem representative of the dualistic 
systems. It is a pity that our people in Bengal know 
so very little about the great religious leaders of India, 
who have been born in other parts of the country. 

And for the matter of that, during the whole of the 
Mahoramedan period, with the exception of our 
Chaitanya, all the great religious leaders were bom 
in Southern India, and it is the intellect of Southern 
India that is really governing India now ; for even 
Chaitanya belonged to one of these Southern sects, a 
sect of the Miidhvas. According to R&minuja there 
are three entities that are eternal — God, and soul, and 
Nature. The souls are eternal, and they will remain 
eternally existing, and will retain their individuality 
all through eternity. Your soul will be different from 
my soul through all eternity, says R^m^nuja. So also 
this Nature, which is an existing fact, and as much 
existing a fact as soul, and will remain always. 

And God is interpenetrating, the essence of the soul. 

In this sense He is the Antary imin ; iin this sense, 

Ramanuja sometimes thinks that ©od with the 
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soul, the essence of the soul, and these souls; at the 
time of Pralaya, when the whole of Nature becomes 
what he calls Sankuchita, contiacted, become contract- 
ed also, and remain so for a time. And at the 
beffinninp: of the next cycle they all come out and 
becoming: expanded ag^ain, take shape, according to 
their past Karma, and undergo the effect of that 
Karma, Every action that makes the inborn natural 
purity and perfection of the soul go inside, by getting 
contracted, is a bad action, and every action that 
makes it come out and expand itself is a good action, 
says Ramanuja. Whatever helps make the VikAsa or 
cxi)ansion of the soul is good, and whatever leads to 
Sanhocha or contraction, is bad. And thus the soul 
is going on, expanding or contracting by its actions, 
till through the grace of God, comes Salvation. And 
that grace comes to all souls, says RdmSnuja, to all that 
struggle for it and become pure. There is a celebrated 
verse in the Srutis, ‘^When the food is pure then the 
Saliva becomes pure ; when the Saliva is pure, then 
the .ymritf, the memory of the Lord, — or the memory 
of your own perfection if you are an Advaitist — 
becomes truer, steadier, and absolute/’* Heresies a 
great controversy. First of all what is that Saliva ? 
We know that according to the SAnkhya philosophy, 
—and it has been admitted by all our schools of 
philosophy — ^the body is composed of three sorts of 
materials — not qualities, though it is the general idea 
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^at Saitva, Rajas and Tamos are qualities; it is not so, 
they are not qualities but the materials out of wliich 
this universe is made. And when the food is pure, 
or by A hara Suddhi, the Saiiva material becomes pure. 
A great theme of the Ved&nta is how to get this Saitva. 
As I have told you, the soul is already pure and 
perfect, but it is, according to the Ved&nta, covered 
up by Rajas and Tamas particles. The Sattva particles 
are the most luminous and the effulgence of the soul 
penetrates through them as easily as light through 
glass. So if the Rajas and Tamas particles go, and 
there remain only the Sattva particles, the power 
and purity of the soul will appear and become more 
manifest. Therefore it is necessary to have this 
Sattva, as the text says, know when the dhdra 

becomes pure.^’ R&m&nuja takes dhdra to mean 
food, and he has made it one of the turning points 
of his philosophy. Not only so, but the sense in 
which he l^.as taken the word has affected the whole 
of India and all the different dualistic sects. There- 
fore it is necessary for us to understand what the 
word means, for that, according to Ram^giuja, is one 
of the principal factors in our life, dhdra suddhi. 
What makes food impure, asks Rfim&nuja? Three 
sorts of defects make food impure — first, jdti, the very 
nature of the class to which the food belongs, as 
onions, garlic, and so on, next is dsraya, the person 
from whom the food comes — ^if a wicked person 
becomes the dsraya, then the food by him will 

make yon impnre. I myself have seen many great 
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sagres in India followingr strictly that advice and 
avoiding to take food given by impure |>ersons all their 
lives. Of course they had the power to know the 
nature of the person who brought the food and even^ 
who bad touched the food, and 1 have seen that in 
“^my own life, not once, but hundreds of times. 
Nimitta-dosha^ or impurity of food brought on by 
contact with impure thing, is another. We had better 
attend to that a little more now and avoid taking 
such food, for very often, we in India, disregard it. 
If the food has become impure with dust and bits of 
hair falling into it, we should not take it. If food is 
taken from which these three aforesaid defects have 
been removed, that makes sattva-suddhi, that purifies 
the Saliva. To realise religion becomes a very easy 
task then. And everyone can purify his Saliva by 
eating pure food only and there is none so weak or 
incompetent in this world, who cannot save himself 
from these defects. 

Then comes Sankar&chdrya, who says this word 
dhdta means thought collected in the mind, when 
that becomes pure, the saliva becomes pure, and not 
before that. Yon may eat what you like. If food 
alone would purify the Saliva, then feed the monkey 
with milk and rice all its life, would it become a 
great Yogi? The cows and the deer would become 
great Yogis first. As has been said, if it is by bathing 
much, the fishes will get to heaven first. If by eating 
vegetables a man gets to heaven, the cows and the 
deer will get to heaven fir^" Then, what is the 
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elution ? Both are necassa^^ the external parity , of 
the food as well |as the purity the thoughts it) .the 
mind. Of cour^ the meaning that Sankar&ch&rya 
gives us of the word is the primary idea 

But pure food, no doubt, helps pure thought ; the one 
has an intimate connection with the other, therefore 
both ought to be there. But the defect is that in 
modern India we have forgotten the interpretation of 
Sankardchdrya and are taking only the “pure food** 
meaning of the word. That is why people get mad 
with me when I say religion has got into the kitchen. 
If you had been in Madras with me you would have 
agreed to what I say. You Bengalees are l^etter than 
that, but in Madras they throw away food if any body 
looks at it even. And with all that precaution about 
taking pure food, 1 do not see that the people ar,e 
any the better off than we are here. If only eating 
this and that sort of food and saving it from the 
looks of this person and that person would giv# them 
perfection you would expect them all to be perfect 
men by now, which they are not. 

Thus, to get the full significance of the word 
^^hara', we should combine the meanings which 
SJhkaracharya and Ramanuja give of it, together, to 
make a perfect whole. But in going to attend tor this 
purification of should not put the cart 

before the’ horse. Thence is a cry now*a-days about 
taking this and that kind of food, and about Varnd-- 
Lsrama, and the Bengalees are the most cla^urous in 
these respects. . I would ask every one of you : what 
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do you know about this Varndsrama ? Where are the^ 
four castes to-day in this country ? I do not see them 
anywhere. Your clamour about the Varndsrama here, 
is like a headache without a head, as the Beng^alee 
proverb has it. The four castes of old, are not to be 
found here, but only the Brahman and the Sudra. If the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas are here, then why do not 
you Brahmins allow them to take the Yagnopavita 
and study the Vedas, as every Hindu is enjoined by 
the Sastras ? — ag:ain, if the Vaisyas and the Kshatriyas 
do not exist, but only the Brahmins and the S6dras, 
then the Sdstras say that the Brahmin must not live 
in a country' where there are SAdras only. So the 
Brahmins should depart from this country, bag and 
baggage. Do you know" what the Sdstras say about 
people who cam their living by serving the mlcchchas? 
And living under a government of the mlcchchas, as 
you have been doing for the last thousand years, do 
you know the penance for that as recorded there ? 
The i>enance is to bum one’s self with one’s own 
hands. Do you want to pass as teachers when you 
live like hypocrites ? If you believe in your Sdstras 
burn yourselves first like that great Brahmin, who 
went with Alexander the Great and burnt .himsilf 
because he thought he had eaten the food of the 
^ mlcchchas. Do like that and you will see that the 
whole nation will be at your feet. You do not believe 
in yo^ own Sdstras, and yet attempt to make others 
belj^ve to them ! If you find that it is not possible to 
live according to your Sdstras in this age,. admit your 
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weakn^ and excuse such weakness in others* Take 
the other castes up and ^ve them a helping hand^ . 
let them study the Vedas and become Aryans. And 
be you likewise Aryans, by studying the Vedas, you 
Brahmins of Bengal* Study the Vedas and give up 
this filthy Vdnidchdra^ that is killing Bengal and other Vamachar 
parts of India. When I see how much Vdmachdra has 
entered our society, I find it a most disgraceful place 
with all its boast of culture. These Vdmdchdra sects 
are honeycombing our society in Bengal. And many 
of those who preach most loudly about 'Achara^ in 
the day time, carry on the most horrible debau- 
chery at night, and in this they are backed by the 
most dreadful books. They are enjoined by their 
books to do these things. You, who are of Bengal, 
know it. The Vdmdchdra Tantras are the Bengalees' 

Sdstras now. They are published by the cart-load, 
and you poison the minds of your children with these, 
instead of teaching them your Srutis. Do you not 
feel a shame, you, who are fathens, that such horrible 
stuff as these Vdmdchdra Tantras, with translations 
too, should be put into the hands of yopr children 
and their minds poisoned, and that they should be 
brought , up with the idea that these are the Sdstras 
of the Hindus ? If you do, take them away from 
your children and let them read the true Sdstras, the 
Vedas, the Gita, the Upanishads. 

* A very gross form of the worship of Safcll* wife of 
Siva, in which the eating of ffesh, drihkitig nf a|drita and grosa 
fontii of aenanid, indulgeneee am regarded aa naeetsaty parts. 
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Advaitism 
and the 
Theory of 
Maya. 


Kant and 
Maya. 


Accx>rdiiig to the dualistip sects of India, tiie indi- 
vidual souls remain as individuals throughout, and 
God is the Creator of the universe oat of pre-existing 
material, and He is only the eflScient cause of it. 
According to the Advaitists, on the other hand, God 
is both the material and the efficient cause of the 
universe. He is not only the Creator of the universe, 
but He creates it out of Himself. That is the 
Advaitist ]>oSition. There are crude dualistic sects 
who believe that this world has been created by God 
out of Himself, yet He is eternally separate from the 
universe, and the Ruler of it. There are sects too 
who also believe that out of Himself, God has evolved 
this Universe, and individual souls in the long run 
attain to Nirvdm by giving up their finite nature 
and becoming the infinite. But these sects have dis- 
appeared. The one sect of Advaitists that you see in 
modern India is composed of the followers of Sankara. 
According to Sankara, God is both the material and 
the effident cause of this universe, through Mdyd. 
But in reality, God has not become this universe, for, 
the universe does not exist, and all that is, is God. 
This is one of the highest points to understand of 
Advaita Ved&nta, this idea of Mdyd. I am afraid 
I have no time to discuss tl^is one most difficult point 
in our philosophy, those of you who are acquainted 
with Western philosophy will find something very 
similar ip Kant. But I must warn those of you 
who have studied Professor Max Muller’s writings on 
Kant, that there is one idea >iii Ua version of; Kant 
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which is most misleading. It was Sankara and not 
Kant« who first found out the idea of the identity of 
time, space and causation with Mdyd, and I had the 
good fortune to find one or two such passages in 
Sankara’s commentaries and send them to my friend 
the Professor. So even that idea of Kant was here 
in India. Now this is a peculiar theory — this Mdyd 
theory of the Advaita Ved&ntists. The Brahman is 
all that exists, but differentiation has been caused 
by this Mdyd. Unity, the one Brahman, is the ulti- 
mate, the goal, and herein is an eternal dissension 
again between Indian and Western thought. India 
has thrown this challenge to the world for thousands 
of years, and the challenge has been taken up by 
different nations, and the result is that they all suc- 
cumbed and you live. This is the challenge, that 
this world is a delusion, that it is all Mdyd, that 
whether you eat out of the ground with your fingers, 
or dine out of gold plates, whether you live in 
palaces as the mightiest of monarchs, or are the 
poorest of beggars, it is all the same, death is the one 
result, it is all Mdyd, That is the old Indian theme, 
and again and again nations are springing up trying 
to unsay it, to disprove it, by becoming great, with 
enjoyment as their watchword and power in their 
hands, and using that iK>wer to the utmost to enjoy 
the world to the utmost, and dying the next moment, 
while we stand for ever, we, who see that everything 
is Mdyd. The children of Mdyd live for ever, but the 
children of enjoyment die. 


20 



Hegel 

Vertus 

Vedanta. 


Rrauncia- 
tion leadft 
to immor- 
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Here again is another great difference. You will 
find the ideas that. Hegel and Schopenhauer brought 
in German Philosophy coming up in India also. 
Fortunately for us, Hegelianism was nipped in the 
bud and not allowed to sprout forth and cast its 
baneful off-shoots over this mother-land of ours. 
Hegel’s idea is that the one, the absolute, is some- 
thing undeterminable, like chaos, and that the indi- 
vidualised form of it is the greater. Thus it comes 
to this that the world is greater than the non- world, 
SamsSra is greater than Salvation, and the more you 
plunge into this Samsara and the more your soul 
gets the impressions of the workings of this life, the 
better you are. As a result, they say, do you not' 
see how we build houses, cleanse the streets, enjoy 
the senses? Aye, they do it, to be sure, but behind 
every bit of that enjoyment they hide rancour, misery, 
and horror. On the other hand, our philosophers 
have from the very first declared that every mani- 
festation, what you call evolution, is vain, a vain 
attempt of the unmanifested to manifest itself. Aye, 
you who are infinite, the almighty cause of this 
universe, trying to reflect yourself into finite little 
mud-puddles ! After making the attempt for a time 
you will find out that it is vain and would beat retreat 
to the place from whence you came. And this is 
Vairdgya, or renunciation, the very beginning of reli- 
gion. How can religion or morality begin without 
renunciation ? ‘'Give up,*’ says the Vedas, “give up.” 
That is the one way, give up. “Neither through 
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wealth, nor through progeny, but by renimciation 
alone is immortali^ to be readied.***^ That is 
the dictate of the Indian Rishis. Of course, there 
have been those who renounced the world even when 
they sat on the thrones. But even Janaka himself had 
to renounce. Aye, who renounced more than he? 
But in modem times we all want to be Janaka without 
his renunciation. Yes, they are but Janakasf of 
children — unclad, ill-fed, miserable children. They are 
Janaka in that sense only and have none of the shining 
spiritual realisation such as the old Janaka had. 
Such are our modem Janakas. A little less of this 
Janakism is required at present. If you can give up, 
yon will have religion. If you cannot, you may read 
all the books that are in the world, in the East and 
the West, swallow all the libraries, and become the 
greatest of Pandits, 5^et you are nothing ; there is no 
spirituality in you. Through renunciation alone can 
immortality be reached. It is the power, the great 
XX>wcr, that cares not even for the universe, to which 
**the whole universe becomes trifling like a hollow 
made by a cow’s foot.”! Renunciation js the banner 
of India that float over the world, it is the one 
undying thought which India sends again and again 
as a warning to dyijig races, as a warning to all 
tyranny, as a warning to all wickedness in the world. 


T Janaka, Inerally, a father. 
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Aye, Hindus, let not your hold of that banner go. 
Hold it aloft. Even if you are weak, and cannot re- 
nounce the world, do not be hypocrites, do not 
make specious aiguments by torturing the texts and 
trying to throw dust in the eyes of people. Do not do 
that, but declare you are weak. For the idea is great, 
that of renunciation. What matters if millions fail 
in the attempt, and ten, or even one or two only realise 
that great ideal and return victorious. Blessed be the 
millions dead ! For their blood has bought the vic- 
tory. This renunciation is the one ideal of all the 
different Vedic sects except one, and that is the Valla- 
bhdch&rya sect in the Bombay Presidency ; and most 
of you are aware what comes where renunciation does 
not exist. We want orthodoxy, even the hideously 
orthodox, even those who smother themselves with 
ashes, oven those who stand with their hands uplifted. 
Aye, we want them all, unnatural though they 
are, for standing for renunciation and acting as 
a warning to the race against succumbing to 
the effeminate luxuries that are creeping into India, 
trying to cat into our ver^" vitals and make the whole 
race a race of hypocrites. We want to have that spirit 
of renunciation, which conquered India in the days of 
\'ore, and we want it more even^ now to do the same 
work. Renunciation is always the greatest and the 
highest of Indian ideals. The land of Buddha, the 
land of R&m&nuja, of Rimakrishna Paramahamsa, the 
land that has preached against Kamia^dnda from 
the days of yore and where even to-day there are 
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hundreds who have given up everything and become 
Jivanmuktas — aye, will that land give up its ideal? 

Certainly not. There may be people whose brains 
have become turned with Western ideas of luxury ; 
there may be thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
who have drunk deep of sense-enjoyment, the curse 
of the West, as well as of the whole world, yet for 
all that there will be the other thousands in this 
motherland of mine to whom religion will be a reality 
and who will be ready to give up, if need be, without 
counting the cost. 

I want to place before you another ideal which 
is very common to all our sects. It is also a vast sub- ^ 

ject. This idea is uniciue in India alone. It is this 
that religion is to be realized. '‘This Atman is not to 
be reached by too much talking, nor is it to be reached 
by the power of intellect."* Nay, ours is the only 
scripture in the world that declares the truth that not 
even by the study of the scriptures is the Atman to 
be realised — not talks, not lecturing, none of that, but 
it is to be realised. This power of realisation passes 
from the teacher unto the disciple. When insight 
comes to the disciple by the power transmitted from 
the teacher, his vision clears up and realisation comes. 

A few words more in this connection. There is 
peculiar system in Bengal which goes by the name of 
the kulaguru system, t It is somewhat in this fashion ; 
my father has been your Guru, so I will be the Guru 

\ Hereditary Guruahip. 
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of all the members of your family or that my father 
has been the Guru of your father so I will be yours. 
Now, what is a Guru ? Let us go back to the Srutis 
for the answer, it says that he who knows the secret 
of the Vedas is the Guru, not book-worms, not Gram- 
marians, not Pandits in general, but he who knows 
the real meaning of the Vedas. The Pandits in 
general are like, “the asses laden with masses of 
sandal wood, knowing only the weight of the wood, 
but not its precious qualities** ; such can never be 
real Gurus, for what can they teach if they have no 
realisation themselves? When I was a boy here in 
this city of Calcutta, 1 used to go from place to place 
in search of religion, and everyone whom I asked after 
hearing his tall talks on religion, if he had seen God, 
would be astounded at the very idea of it. And 
the only man who told me, ‘Ves, I have seen God,** 
was R&makrishna Paramahamsa, and not only so, but 
he said further, “I will put you in the way of seeing 
Him too.” Such is the real Guru and not a man who 
can twist and torture texts, for, as Sankara says, 
“Different ways o f throwing out words, different ways 
of explaining texts of the scriptures, these serve only 
to bring honour to the feats of intellect of the learned 
but are not conducive to the freedom of the soul.*** 
The real Guru, on the other hand, should be a SrotHya,, 
he who knows the secret of the Srutis, Avrijina, the 
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sinless, and Akamahaia, he who does not want to make 
money by teaching^ you. He is Sdnta, peaceful by 
nature, the Sadhu, the man of realisation, who comes 
as the spring, which brings the leaves and fruits to 
various plants, but does not ask anything of them in 
return for its very nature is to do good. He does 
goo<l and there it ends. Such is the Guru. "Who 
has himself crossed this ocean of life, and without 
any idea of gain to himself, helps others to 
cross that ocean also."* That is the Guru, and 
mark that none else can be a Guru. For 
the others are as the Upanishads say, “Themselves 
steeped in darkness, they, who in the pride of 
their hearts think they know everything and do not 
stop even there but want to help others, like the 
blind leading the blind, both fall into the ditch. "t 
Compare that with your present custom. You are 
V ed4ntists, you are very orthodox, are you not ? You 
are great Hindus, and very orthodox 1 Aye, what I 
want to do is to make you more orthodox. P*or real 
orthodoxy would make you more sensible, while the 
more you attempt to retain the so-called orthodoxy 
which you have got at present, the more foolish you 
would be. So go back to the old orthodoxy of the 

* ^ emr: 

mmej; i" 
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ilndividuali- 
ty according 
to Advaita. 


Upaiiishads, for every word that came from them, 
every pulsation, was the expression of strong, steady, 
and sincere hearts ; every note of them was true. 
But after the Upanishadic age, came national degra- 
dation, in art, in science, in religion, in everything. 
We have no time to discuss the causes for that, but 
all the books written in that period breathe of pesti- 
lence and of national decay, and instead of vigour, 
they only send out wails and cries. So go back, go 
back to the old days, when there was strength and 
vitality. Be strong once more, drink deep of this 
fountain of yore and that is the only condition of 
reviving national life in India. 

But to return to our point, according to the 
Advaitisl, this individuality which we have at present 
is a delusion. This has been a hard nut to crack all 
over the world. Forthwith you tell a man he is not 
an individual, he is afraid that with his individual- 
ity, whatever that may be, he will be lost also. But 
the Advaitist says there never has been an individual- 
ity ill you, for you are changing every moment of 
your life. When you were a child you used to think 
in one way, you are a man now and think another 
way, you will be an old man sometime and think in 
another way still. Thus everyone of you ife changing. 
If so, where is your individuality? Certainly not in 
the body, or in the mind, or in thought. And beyond 
that is yoiu: Atman, and, says the Advaitist, this 
Atman is the Brahman itself. There cannot be two 
Infinites. It is the only one individual and it is 
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Infinite. In plain words» we are rational beings, and 
we want to reason. And what is reason ? It is more 
or less of classification of objects of thought until you 
cannot go on any further. And the infinite can only 
find its ultimate rest when it is ^classified* into the 
Infinite. Take up a finite something and try to find its 
reasons, you will find rest nowhere until you reach the 
infinite ultimately and that infinite, says the Advaitist, 
is what alone exists. Everything else is Mdyd, any- 
thing else does not exist ; whatever there is of exist- 
ence in any material thing, is this Brahman ; we are 
tliis Brahman, and the shape and everything else in 
it is Mdyd. Take off the form and shape, and you 
and I are all one. But we have to guard against the 
word, ‘I*. Generally people say, if I am the Brahman, 
why cannot I do this and do that, but then they con- 
fuse themselves by using the word ‘I* in two different 
senses. If you think you are bound you are no more 
Brahman, the Self, who wants nothing and w’hose 
light is inside. All his pleasures and bliss are within 
himself, he is perfectly satisfied with himself, he 
wants nothing, he expects nothing ; he is perfectly 
fearless, perfectly free. Such is the -nature of 
Brahman and in that we are all one.. 

Now in this question of individuality lies the Unity in 
great point of difference between the Dualist and the 
Advaitist. You find even a great commentator like 
Sankarach^rya, reading meanings into the texts of 
the Upanishads, to prove his own standpoint, which, 
to mv mind, sometimes do not seem justified. Some- 
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Harmony 
of all reli- 
gions pre- 
eminently 
the teaching 
of Rama 
Krishna. 


times >^ou find R^m^nuja also dealing with those texts 
in a similar way. The idea that the Upanishads dis- 
card all variety in Religion obtains among the 
Pandits of the present day even, for they think either 
the Dualist or the Advaitist can be true and not both 
of them, although they have come across the most 
wonderful idea that the Srutis preach, the idea that 
India has yet to give to the world, Ekam sat viprd 
bahudhd vadanti '‘That which exists is one ; the sages 
call it by various names.** That has been the one 
great theme and problem which the nation has been 
working out all through its life, that very theme 
only — Ekam sadviprd bahudhd vadanti. Yea, except 
a very few spiritual men in India, we always forget 
this. We forget this great idea, and you will find 
that ninety-eight per cent, of our learned men even, 
are of opinion that either the Advaitist or the 
Visisht^dvaitist, or the Dvaitist, alone, is true, and if 
you go to Benares, and .sit for five minutes in one of 
those ghats you will see practical demonstration of 
what I say. You will see a regular bull-fight going 
on, with that idea as the basis of it. Thus stands the 
matter, and now comes one whose life serves to give 
us an explanation of the variety of religious ideas in 
the Scriptures, one who in his life has worked out and 
found the harmony that is, at the back-ground of all 
the different sects of India, I mean, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. It is his life that explains that both 
Dualism and Advaitism are necessary ; that they are 
like the geocentric and the heliocentric theories in 
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astronomy. When a child is taught astronomy, he 
understands it better if he is taught the geocentric 
first, but when he comes to finer points, the helio- 
centric will be necessary, to make him understand 
it better. So dualism is natural to those who are 
bound by the senses, they are bound thus to accept 
God who is Personal by nature, and nothing but 
Personal, and bound to see the world as composed of 
dualties ; R&m4nuja says that so long as one thinks 
that he has a body and a mind, so long as he thinks 
himself to be a jiva, one witiJi all the properties of a 
finite being, every act of perception of his, will have 
for its basis the three, the soul and nature and some- 
thing as causing both of them. But yet, at the same 
time, it is true that there are conditions in which the 
idea of the Ijody disappears, the mind becomes finer 
and finer till it almost disappears, when all the 
different things that make us fear, make us weak, and 
bind us down to this body-life disappear. And it is 
then and then alone that one finds out the truth of 
that grand old sa 3 ring — **Even in this life they have 
concpiered heaven, whose minds are firm fixed on this 
sameness of everything, for God is pure and* the same 
to all ; and therefore, such are said to be living in 
God. Thus seeing the Lord as same everywhere, he, 
the sage, does not hurt the self by the self, and so goes 
to the highest goal." 



THE THEME OF THE HIMALAYAS. 


( Reply to the Address at Almora. ) 


Himali^as. 
the goal of 
aspiring 
souls, the 
birth place 
of philoso' 
phy. 


This is the land of dreams of our forefathers, in 
which was born Pdrvati, the mother of India. This 
is the holy land where every ardent soul in India 
wants to come to at the end of his life, to close the last 
chapter of his mortal career. There, on the tops of 
the mountains of this blessed land, in the depths of 
its caves, on the banks of its rushing torrents, have 
been thought out the most wonderful thoughts, a little 
bit of which has drawn so much admiration even from 
foreigners, and have been pronounced by the most 
competent of judges to be incomparable. This is the 
land, which, since my very childhood, I have been 
dreaming of, to pass my life in. As all of you are 
aware, I have attempted again and again to live here 
for ever, and, because the time was not ripe, and I had 
work to do, I was whirled away out of this holy 
place. Yet it is the hope of my life to end my days 
here somewhere, in the lap of this father of 
mountains, where Rishis lived, and where philosophy 
was bom. Perhaps, my friends, how^ever I might 
wish, that silence and obscurity that were my object 
once should not now be given to me, to have them in 
th6 same ways as before. Yet I sincerely pray and 
hope, and almost believe, my last days will be here 
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of all places on earth. Inhabitants of this holy 

land, accept my gratitude for the kind praise 

that has fallen from you for my veiy little work 

in the West. But, at the same time, I must tell 

you that I am not in the mood at present to speak of 

work that has been done in the West or that which 

should be done in the East. For, as peak after peak 

of this father of mountains begins to appear before my 

sight, all propensities to work, the ferment that has 

been going on in my brain for years, quiet down, and 

instead of talking about what has been done, and what 

* 

is going to be dpne, my mind reverts to that one 
eternal theme wliich the Himalayas always teach us, 
the theme which is reverberating in the very atmos- 
phere of the place, the theme which I hear even now 
ill the rushing whirlpools of its rivers — renunciation. 
‘‘Everything in this life is fraught with fear. It is 
renunciation that makes one fearless.'** Yes, this is 
the land of renunciation. The time will not permit 
me, and the ciicumstances are not suitable at present, 
to speak to you more fully. I shall have to conclude, 
therefore, by pointing out to you that these Himalayas 
stand as witnesses to that renimciation. And>the grand 
lesson we shall ever teach to humanity will be that. 
As our forefathers used to be attracted towards it in 
the latter days of their lives, so, strong and spiritually 
minded souls from all quarters of this earth, in time 
to come, will be attracted to this father of mountains. 


Jt teaches 
Renuncia- 
tion. 
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when all this between sects, differences, 

dogmas, and quarrels between your religion and my 
religion having vanished for ever, mankind will under- 
stand that there is but one eternal religion, and that 
is the perception of the Divine within, and that the 
rest is mere froth. Such ardent souls will then come 
here knowing that the world is but vanity of vanities, 
knowing that everything is useless except the worship 
of the I^ord and the Lord alone. Friends, you have 
been very kind to allude to one idea. I have it yet 
in my brain, to start a centre in the Himalayas — ^and 
perhaps I have sufficiently explained myself why it 
should be so, why, above all, this is the spot which 
I want to select as one of the great centres to teach 
this universal religion from. These mountains are 
associated with the best memories of our race, and if 
these Himalayas are taken away from the history of 
religious India, there will be very little left of it 
behind. Here, therefore, must be one of those 
centres, not merely of activity, but of calmness, of 
meditation, and of peace, and I hope some day to 
realise it. I hope also to meet you at other times, and 
have better opportunities of talking to you. For the 
present let me thank you again for all the kindness 
that has been shown to me, and let me take it not 
as kindness shown to me in person, but as respect 
and Sraddha shown to our religion, wffiich may never 
leave our hearts. May we always remain as pure as 
we are at. the present moment, and as enthusiastic for 
spirituality always, as we are just now. 



THE COMMON BASES OF HINDUISM. 

( Address Delivered at Uahore. ) 

This is the land which is held to be the holiest 
even in holy Ary&varta ; this is the Brahmavarta of 
which our great Manu speaks. This is the land from Holy land 
whence arose that migrhty aspiration after the spirit, ^frying 
aye, which in times to come, as history shows, miist 
delude the world. This is the land where, like its 
mighty rivers, spiritual aspirations have arisen and 
joined their strenfi:th till they have travelled over the 
length and breadth of the world and declared them- 
selves with a voice of thunder. This is the land 
which had first to bear the brunt of all inroads and 
invasions into India ; this heroic land had first to bare 
its bosom to all the incursions of outer barbarians into 
Arydvarta. This is the land which, after all its suffer- 
ings, has not yet entirely lost its glory and its strength. 

Here it was that in later times the mild N&nak preach- 
ed his marvellous love for the world. Here it was that 
his broad heart opened and his arms were out- 
stretched to embrace the whole Indian world, not only 
the Hindus, but the Mohammedans too. Here it was 
that one of the last and one of the most glorious of 
the heroes of our race. Guru Govind Singh, shed his 
own blood, and that of his nearest and dearest, for 
the cause of religion. And when deserted hy those 
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for whom this blood was shed, he, — ^the wounded 
lion, — ^struck to the core of his heart, retired into the 
South to die, without a word of curse on his country ; 
he disappeared without a single word of murmur 
even. Here in this ancient land of ours, children of 
the land of five rivers, I stand before you, not as a 
teacher — for I know very little to teach, but as one 
who has come from the Hast of India to exchange 
words of greeting and to compare notes with his 
brothers of the Western part of it. Here I am, not 
to find out differences that exist among us, but to find 
where we agree. Here I am, trying to understand on 
what ground we may alwa3’'s remain brothers, upon 
what foundations the voice of the Rishis that has 
spoken to us from eternity will grow in volume and 
become stronger and stronger. Here I am to propose 
unto you something of constructive work and not 
destructive. For criticism the days are past, and 
wc are waiting for constructive work. The world 
needs, at times, criticisms, even fierce ones ; but that 
is only for a time and the work for all times, for 
eternity, is progress, through construction, and not 
criticism and destruction. For the last hundred years 
or so there has been a flood of criticism all over this 
land of ours, and the full play of Western Science 
has been let loose upon all its dark spots, that has 
made the corners and the holes appear much more 
prominent than what is there of good in it. Naturally 
enoifgh, there arose mighty intellects, all over the land, 
great and glorious, with love of truth and justice. 
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witii the love of theur ootmtry, and i^ve aU,> liilh 
inteose love for their religion and their Cod in their 
hearts ; and because these mighty souU felt so deq|d^t 
because they loved so deeply, they criticised every- 
thing they thought was wrong. Glctty xmto these 
mighty ^irits of the past ; they have done so much 
good ; but the voice of the present day is coming, 
telling us, ''enough” ; there has beert enough of 
criticism, there has been enough of fault finding, the 
time has come for the rebuilding, the reconstructing, 
the time has come for us to gather all our scattered 
forces, to concentrate them into one focus, and 
through that to lead tiie nation on in its onward 
march, which for centuries almost has stopped. The 
house has been cleansed ; let it be inhabited anew. 
The road has been cleared : march ahead, children of 
the Azjras. 

Gentlemen, this is the motive that brings me 
before you and, at the start, 1 may declare to you 
that 1 belong to no party and no sect. Th^ are all 
great and glorious to me, I love them all, and all 
my life I have been attmupting to find what is good 
and .true in them. Therefore it is my pt-i^sal to- 
nigdrt to bring before you points where we all agree, 
to find out, if we can, a ground of agreement ; «ud 
if through the grace of the Lord such be possible Idt 
U 3 . take it up, and &om theory, bring that nut into 
practice, WeareHiudua. I do not use the wmrd Hindu 
in any bad sense at all, nor do I agree witii those 
thatjthink titere.is any bsid stalling to it. ‘In olden 
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Unaes it aivxsiy meant peo^ who lived on the other 
aide of the. Indus, to^lay, a good many w1k» hate us, 
nmy have put a bad interpretation on it, but 
niuaes cure nothing. Upon us depends whether the 
name Hindu will stand for everything that is glmious, 
everything that is spiritual, or whether it will remain 
a name of opprobrium, one designating the down- 
trodden, the worthless, the unbelieving heathen. If at 
present the word Hindu means anything bad, never 
mind, by our action let us be ready to show that this is 
the highest word that any lang^uage can invent. It has 
been one of the principles of my life not to be 
ashamed of my own ancestors. I atn one of the 
proudest men ever bom, but let me t^l you frankly 
it is not for myself, but on account of my ancestry 
that I am so proud. The more I study the past and 
look back upon it, the more that pride omues to 
me ; and it has given me strength and courage of 
conviction, raised me up ^m the dust of the earth 
and set me working out that great plan whi^ has 
been laid out by those great ancestors of ours. Children 
of those ancient Aryans, through the grace of the 
XfOrd, may you have the same pride, may that faith 
itt your ancestors come into your blood, may it be- 
come part and parcel of yomr lives, msy it work 
towards the salvation of the world through you- 

Gentlemmi, before trying to find out the precise 
paints where, we are' all agreed,., the common ground 
.of *ouc '^tional life, one thing we must rmn^iber. 
fttgfc as. there is an indiv^ualitsr in every man, so 
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those is a nadtkniBi inditodmlity. As ooe auM sdUfiies 
from snolJier.in oeitain> p«rttciikrs» in certahi cbsriiib* 
teristacs of his ownf so One race differs from anothar 
in certain other chctactoisdcs, and jtiat as it is the R«li8ioa 
misaton of every man to fulfil a certain purpose in 
nature, just by moving along a patikmlmr Hne set out i^yidu- 
for him by. his own past Karma, so it is with rmtions ; 
each natitH] has a destiny to fulfil, each nation has 
a message to delivo, each nation has a missioai to 
accomplish. Therefore, from the very start, we must 
hsve to understond the mission of our own race, the 
destiny it has to fulfil, the place it has got to occupy 
in the march of nations, the note which it has to 
contribute unto the harm<my of races. In our country, 
as children, we bear stories bow that some serpents 
have jewels in their heads, and whatever one may 
do with a serpent, so long as the jewel is there, the 
serpent cannot be killed. We hear stories of giants 
and ogres which bad souls living in certain littte bu'dai, 
and so long as those l^ds were safe, there waS no 
power on earth to kill those giants, even if <me hacked 
them to pieces. So with nations,, there is a certain 
point where the life of a .nation is centred,* where the 
of that nation existo,.and until that. is 
toutsh^ that nation cannot die. In. the light of this 
undetstond tim most marvelous phenommKnt 
that^lhe hish^ of^ w<(>rl4 has eves known, Wave 
after, wave of barbarian ppnquest has rolled pfer this 
devsd^-lan^ Ho;Akfaar**..]ua rent 
rim .akias ^ httodieda of . fears, said wohody ^atm 
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whicli momeiyt wcAild hi»last i-atid liere^on this: 
land,, thet most suSerm£r snd the most subjugated one 
c^-. all the historic lands of the world, we stand prac- 
tically the same race as of old, ready to foce difficulties 
again. And not mily so, that we are strong: again, but 
of late, the signs are that we are ready to go out and 
expand, and this ^es^ansion is a rign of life. We 
find to-day that our ideas and thoughts are no more 
cooped up within the bounds of this India of outs,, 
and, whether we will it or not, they are spreading 
outside, filtering into the literature of nations, taking 
their place among nations, and in some even getting 
a commanding, a dictatorial position.* Behind this we 
find the explanation that the contribution to the sum- 
tptal of the world’s progress by India is its philosophy 
and spirituality, the sublimest themes that can occupy 
the mind of men. Our ancestors tried many other 
things ; they, like all the rest of mankind, first went 
to bring out the secrets of external Native, as we 
all know, and with their gigantic brains, that mar* 
vellous race could have done miracles in that li«||e ; 
bnt tiiey gave it up for something hijdier, something 
better, something of which the Vedas say— "That 
science is the greatest which makes us know Him 
who never changes." The science of this natore,. 
which is changeful, and evanescmit, which has created . 
the world of death, of woe, of miserjr,': timy W'gprciit 
vfl*y great 'indeed ; but the scfiesce Hint 'wlio^ 
'Sife'BliSsful One, in 'whens-'afehie is*pSice, 
f It i t feC tidO'- afid ’')life eteshiat,'' 'aifed‘^“by^,^it®B«niS^'fu«teJ‘ 
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iipliote all ^ur nisory -ceiMe,. was accc»r^ng <Msr 
anceartm^' tke aubliniest scieoca of' all. After aBv 
sdenbes that can* give us only Ivued and cdothes andt 
power over our fellowmen, sciences that can only 
teach os how to conquer out feUow-beix^ and to 
rule over them, which teach the i^rongto domineer 
over the weak, they could have discovered, but they 
gave those up. And praise be unto the j^ord, they 
went in for that other science instead, which is grander, 
infinitely higher, infinitely more blissful, and held 
fast to that so that it has become our national 
characterise, has come down unto us, inherited 
from father to ‘ son for thousands of years, till it 
has become part and parcel of us, tingling in every 
drop of blood that runs through our veins and has, 
as it were, become our very second nature. And thus 
it is that the words, religion and Hindu have become 
one in implication. That is our national character* 
iSc, and that should not be touched. Barbarfa|ns with 
sword and fire, and with barbarous religions in their 
w^e, could xiot, even one of them, touch that centre of 
our national life, not one of them could touch the 
jewel, the crest of the nation, not one of them had the 
power to kill riie hiid in whose body the soul ot the 
race was lodged. There lies the vitality of the race, and 
so long as that remains, there is no power und^ riie 
sun that can -ldli it. - All the tortures or the miseries 
of ■ the World wiirpasS over us without hutting us ; 
and 'We sh^ conse of' the flames tike jE*ndil&d so 
Itoig as We hefld on to tids gtaar&sif''Ol atf InWinlietf* 
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tances, spmtuality. If a Rindn is not ^t&itnal I 
not call him a Hindu. Tn Otiiet countries a man 
nmy be pdUtical fitst, and then he may have a little 
religion, but here in India the first and the foremost 
duty of aH of us is to be spiritual first, and then, if 
we have time, we should let other things come. 
Bearing this in mind, we shall be in a better position 
to understand why, for our national welfare, we must 
first seek out all the spiritual forces of' the race. 
We did that in tiw days of 3rore, and we shall have to 
do the same at the present day, as well as in the future •, 
and national union in India must be a gathering tqr 
of the scattered spiritual forces in the land. A natkm 
in India must be a union of those whose hearts beat 
the same stmtual tune. ' 

Gentlemen, there have been sects enough in this 
country. There are sects enough, and there will be 
enough in the future, because this has been the pecu- 
liarity of our religion, that, in abstract principles, 
much latitude has been given to work out details. And 
such details haPe been worked out afterwards from 
those principles, whi'ch are broad as the skies above 
our heads and eternal as tmture htfself. Sects, 
therefore, as a matter of coimse, mtist exist here, hdit 
whkt need not exist is sectarian qtiarret. Sects must 
be, but sectarianism need not. The world would- not 
tile better for sedttufanism, but the worid cannot 
on without having' softs. ' For/ m mie man 
ctnioi rid everything, so 'tile almost infifiile mam of 
spbiitBiil eanaot faenHiaaged by ramalt nrimbec 
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pedpie ccMnposrnfr a se<^. Here at ont^ we-^aee 
the oecesaity that traced this division of kbottf upetar- 
uar-4he division into sects. For tite tuS of spirttoKP 
forces let sects be there, bat is there any need, there* 
fore, that toey should qoaiTel--‘~'When our most ancient 
books declare that this differentiation is only apparent, 
that in spite of all these differences there is a thread 
of harmony, a beautiful unity, running through them 
all ? Our most ancient books have declared : Ekam 
sat viprd bahudkd vadanii. “That ivhich exists is 
one ; sages call Him by. various names.” Therefore, 
if there still persist these sectarian struggles, if there 
are still these fights among the different sects, if there 
is still a jealousy and hatred between the different 
sects, yes, even in India, the land where all sects 
have always been honoured, it would be a shame bn 
us who dare call ourselves the descendants of those 
fathers. 

Gentlemen .there are certain great prindpics in 
which, I think, we are all one. Whether VaishnSv- 
ite, Saivite, S&kta or Gdnapat 3 ra; whether belong- 
ing to the ancient school of Ved&ntists, or the modem 
ones, whether belon^ng to- the old rigid sects, or 
till modem reformed ones — ^whoso ' calls himself kpointoof 
Hindu, he, in my opinion, must believe in certain aateoraeat 
principles. Of course there is a difference m the Indian aaeis. 
interpretatlrai, in the explanation, of these prindtdes, 
by different sects. That difference shtmld be there, 
and that should be ahotred. For we are not to bind 
every num down to our onh view point ; that would be 
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a sin, to force every man to acc^t our own methods 
and our own intap^ti<Mi of things. Qenttemen, 
perhaps all of us who are here will agree on the first 
point, that, we all believe the Vedas to be the eternal 
teachings of the m3rsteries of Religion. We all believe 
that the wisdom contained in them is sacred and 
without beginning and end. We believe them to be 
coeval with nature, which is also without begitming 
and without end. And all our religious differences, 
all our religious struggles must end by referring 
ultimately to the teachings of these holy scriptures for 
we are all agreed that these constitute the last court 
of appeal in all our spiritual differences. We may 
have different points of view as to what the Vedas 
are. There may be one sect which takes up one 
portion as more sacred than another, but that matters 
little so long as we say that we are all believers in the 
Vedas, and hold that it is out of those venerable, 
eternal, marvellous books, that has come everjrthing 
that we possess lo-day, good, holy, and pure. There- 
fore, if we believe in it, let that be preached, first of all, 
broadcast throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. If that be true, let the Vedas have that promi- 
nence which it always deserves, and which we all 
believe in. 

The second point we all believe in, is Ood, a 
creating and a {u-eserving power of the nniva^, 
imto whom the whole uhiveise periodically returns, 
to- dome out at other periods and manifest i that 
wohdetful {dienomenon ■ ealled’ creation. We 'may 
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■ dii!^ as to our coao^tioii8-4>t God, > One 
in .« God who b entirely., Perscmli asotheS' aeogr 
•bdlieve in a God who is Personal and yet not htnaaiK, 
and still another may beUeve in a God who is entirely 
Init>otsonal. Yet all tiiese get tfadr sin^rt from the 
Vedas. And in spite of those differences of o{aiuon, 
we are all believers in God ; that is to say, that man 
who does not believe in that most marvellous infinite 
power, from which everything has come, in which 
everything lives, and to which eveiythuig must in 
the end return, cannot be called a Hindu. If that 
be so, let us try to preach that idea also, broadcast, 
over the length and breadth of the land. Preach 
whatever conception of God you have to give, but do 
not fight over differences in your ideas of Him. 

That is what we want at present. One idea God 
may be better than another, but, mind you, not one 
of those is bad. One may be good, another better, 
and another the best of all, but the word bad^doesnot 
enter the category of Godhead in our 'religion. 

Therefore the I,ord bless them all who preach the 
name of Him in whateyer form they like. The more 
He is preached, the better for the raoe. Let our 
cj^ildren be brought up in the principle that all ideas 
nf God are holy and let that idea entm* the bomeSs of 
the poorest and the lowest as well as of the richest 
and the highest, the idea of, God. 

. Gfntlamen, the third poiiit tJiat I. will fitiesent 3 {„ 

before yop is, the world, , We dp not beJUe^ that this Nawre and 
_ - - « « souif beixiff 

wi^ld was .created oidy so many %>itsaiid 
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and that it is gfoiiig to' be destroj^^ed eternally* on a ' 
certain 'day f and in -tbis we tae different from tihe 
other races of the world. Nor do we believe in the fact' 
that tile human soul has been created along with thin 
universe just out of nothing. Here is another point 
I think we are all agreed upon. We believe in natuxe 
being without beginning and without- end ; only at 
certain psychological periods this gross material of the 
outer universe goes back to its finer state, again to be 
projectcid outside, to manifest all this infinite 
panorama we call nature ; and this wave*like motion 
is going on through eternity even before time began, 
and will be going on for an infinite period of 
time to come. The next point in which all Hindus 
believe is, that man is not only a gross material body 
and not only that within this there is the finer body 
of the mind, but that there is something yet greater in 
him, beyond it. For the body changes, so does the 
mind, but that something beyond, which is the Atman 
of man, I cannot translate the word to you, for, any 
tiatislatiott 'will be wrong, has nmther beginning nor 
end, nor knows what death is, and can therefore have 
no change. And there is this idea among us which 
is pecuharly different from the ideas of all other races 
of men, that this Atman inhalats body after body until 
there is no more interest for it to inhabit any kind of 
body whatsoever, and then it becomes free, and is not 
again. I refer to the themy and the 

tlMOeQlf.<d*.ffie Soul' Eternal of ottr Sfnttas. Tlfis htie is 
‘anotltel!' poult where we all agte^ whatever sect , we 
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may beltmg to. There may he dUEeiences of opfieleti 
ffitooi^ os '0» to the relatioit between this sool-sait- 
Ood. Aoebcdmgr to <me mdti Hoa aool is 
difE^’ent from God, acoordinsr to others; it is‘a sftaric 
of that infinite fire, according to still others, it is one. 
with that Infinite. It does not matter what our inter- 
pretation is, bnt so tong as we hold on to the one 
basic belief that the soul is infinite, that the sonl is 
never created, and therefore will never die, that it has 
to pass through various bodies, till it attains perfection 
in the human body— we are all agreed. And then 
comes that most differentiating element in us, from all 
other races, the grandest and the most wonderful dis- 
covery in the realms of spirituality that has ever been 
made. Some of those among irou, who have been 
studying Western thought have marked it already that 
there is another radical difference which separates the 
Eastern from the all that is among the Western races. 

It is this, that whether we are S&ktas or' Sauras, 
whether we are Vaishnavites, or S^vas, e'len whetiier 
we are Bauddhas m Jainas, we all hold in India that the 
soul is by its natore, pune and perfect, infinite in power 
and blessed. Only, according to the Dualist , this Saul, puM. 
nitural blissfulness of the soul has become contracted 
by past bad work, and through tiie grace of God is nstuie. 
again going to open out ' and show its perfeetiem ; 
while according to- the Monist, even this idea of 
contraction is a mtstake; and it is the veit bf Bf iyd 
tiiat caiiSes tm to ttoidt the aoal'vkaa loit ito ttowets, 
wiiile the powers are t&eee all tbn line. ' Whatever ' 
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the differences may be amonir ns, yphen <$otBe'to 
consider the centre of all onr belief in 'which we all 
agree; we &id at ottce that there ' is a ftcndameiital 
difference in the methods of the Bast and the West. 
The Eastern is ever looking inward for all that is great 
and good. When we worship, vre close our' eyes and ■ 
try to find God within, while the Western is looking 
up outside for his God. The Westerns hold that their 
religious books have been' produced by inspitation 
from an outside agency, while we hold that our 
sacred books are the result of inspiration from within. 
We hold them to be the breath of God, and that they 
have been expired, breath-like, out of Him, Who 
resides in the hearts of sages or Manira-drashtds, who 
manifested them before us; This is a great point to 
understand, and my friends, my brethren, let me tell 
you this is the one point which we shall have to stand 
upon in our interpretation of religion in the future. 
For I am firmly convinced, and I beg you to under- 
stand the fact, that no good comes out of the man 
who day and night looks for help from outside and 
thinks he is nobody. If a man thinks constantly that 
he is low, miserable, and good for nothing, so he 
becomes. And if a man thinks that he has infinite 
power within, that power shall be his and most 
marvellous will be its result. That is the great fact 
which yon ought to remember. We are ^e children 
df 'Ute Almighty, we are like i^arks of that -fixe the 
Ija&ifiUi’iHvine. How uan we be ndtiiing? We have 
'power to do and' must do etretyi^inng. Such ifoith in 
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tbfemselves was in the heaafts tsf onr ancestn^^L 
foith in th^iuielves was 0ie motive -ttower thSt j^S^Sed 
them feoward-and forward ki the.mareh-ol civilisatioti*^ 
And ffioiic my wmds; if there has been degradatieo 
and degenemtion, it must have set forth from that 
day when our people lost that fmth in tiiemselves. 
I/>sing faith in one’s self means losing faith in God. 
Do you believe in that Infinite, good Providence 
working in and through you ? . If srou believe that this 
Omnipresent One, the Aniaryamin is present, in 
every atom of you, Otorproia, as the Sanskrit word 
goes, penetrating your body, mind and soul 
through and through, how can you lose hearts ? 
I may be a little bubble of water, and you may 
be a mountain high wave ; never mind, the Infinite 
ocean is the ba^-ground of me as well as of 
you. Mine is also that infinite .ocean of life, of power, 
of spirituality, as well as it is yours. I am already 
joined, from my very birth, from the very fact of 
my life — ^in Yoga with that infinite life, and^'infinite 
g^dness, and infinite power, as you are. l^erefmre 
my brethren, .teach this life-saving, ennobling, great, 
grand doctrme to your children, even fropi tiieir very 
birth. V You need not teach them. ; teach 

thmn Dvaitism,' or any *ism' you please, but we have 
seen that ^s marvellous doctrine of the peifection of 
the Soul is 'believed m by- all, throughout India. ' Aa 
S^s ottti great idtilosc^her ISapfia, if purity has not 
been the natnre of the sosd, front tiie very fteginning, it 
cmi nin'er attssiii puritly afterwards, lor aqythipg 
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not perfect by natoK otigioally cen neser be pexfect 
eventually. If impurity is tbe nbtureof man, then mao 
wiU have to raoaui impme, levea .riwigb be may 
appear to be pure for five minutes. The &na urtil oome 
when that purity io bin* will wash out, peaa.away, and 
the, old natiual impurity have ite sway once more. 
Thm'efore, say all our philosophers, good is our nature, 
perfectioa is our nature, and not impurity, not im- 
perfection — remember that, Remember the beautiful 
example of that great sage, who, when he was d 3 ring, 
asked his mind to remember all his mighty deeds and 
all his mighty thoughts and not his weahmesses and his 
follies. Aye, follies there are, weakness there must 
be ; but remember your real nature always, for that 
is the only way to cure the weakness, that is the only 
way to cure the follies. 

Gentlemen, it seems that these few religious 
points are common among all the various sects in 
India, and upon this common platform, conservative 
and liberal religionists, the old type and the new, may 
shftke hands. And, above all, there is cme o&er 
thing winch we shonld rmeather, always, and t am 
sorry we forget it from time to time, that rdUgion 
Rdifion i* hiaaus reahsation in India and nothing short of that. 
RMlimtion. “Believe in the doctrine and you are safe,” can never 
be our motto, for we do not believe in such, a thing. 
I^on are wbat you qra^f ypntaelves. . You will be 
^ what you will.Mb^ of iyoWtotyto. by ^ *3»ce 
and yoUTiOwn maertMUS^ bt^evuig iu 

thoorias ^d dpetyiaeo wi^ got r9R4BUcb. 
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The vrord that .eesotUMlii above 'HI .’iat' 

epustnal fiiraiament -of {ndn is AiHtbhutd, fealisa$io|].i 
atbd eoca are the only sctiptmes which declare -ai^n 
and again, that the Lord has to be seen. Bold, brave 
words indeed, are these ; but true to thdr core, every 
bit of them. Religion is to be realised, not heard of 
only. It is not contained in learning doctrines 
only like a parrot. It is not intellectual assent 
only ; that is nothing. But it must come into us 
through rea-lisation. TherHere the greatest proof 
that we have of the existence of a God is not that 
our reascm says so and so, but that God has been 
seen by the ancients as well as by the moderns. We 
believe in the soul not only because there are good 
reasons to prove its existence, but, because, there 
have been p«w>ns in India, by the thousand, in the 
days of yore, and there are, and will be many such 
in the future, who will realise and see th«r own souls. 
And there is no salvation for man until he.aees God 
and r^lises his own soul. Therefore, above all, let us 
understand that, it is only that man who has reahsed 
God, and seen Him, who is really religious. And thp 
more we understand it the less we shall have of 
jyctarianism in India. And it is of the really rHigions 
that our scriptures say, that those who have seen Him, 
who is nearest of the near and the farthest of the far, 
have the knots of their heart cut asunder, have all 
tiieir. doubts subsided for ever and so made fx^ from 
tlie..h:uitB of their aciioiiB; Aye, we ctfteii.xaistafce mere 
f»»ttle' far fehgiem, soeee intellecttud ferbshtiom for 
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great spiritual realisation, and then coo^ sectaiiamsm,. 
and then comes fight. But once we understand that in ‘ 
this realisation only is religion, we dull be|^ to look 
into our own hearts and find how far we are towards 
realising the truths of religion ; we shall understand- 
then that we ourselves are greying in darkness and are 
leading others to grope in darkness likewise, and then, 
shall we stop from sectarianism, quarrel and fight. Ask 
a man who wants to start a sectarian fight, “Have you 
seen God ? Have you seen the Atman ? If you have not, 
what right have you to preach His name, you who are 
walking in darkness yourself and trying to lead me 
into the same darkness, — ^the blind leading the blind,, 
and both falling into the ditch?" Therefore, take 
more thought before you go and find fault with others. 
Struggle first to realise yourself, then lead others- 
through the same path to realisation. Let all 
people struggle to see truth in their own hearts,, 
and as the broad, naked truth will be seen, they will 
find that wonderful blissfulness which in a manner 
marvellous enough has been testified to by eveay 
%er in India, by everyone in fact, who has realised 
the truth anywhere else. Then words of love 
alone will come out of the heart, for it has been, 
touched by Him who is the essence of Love ' 
Himself. .Then and then alcme will all sectarian 
quarrels cease amongst us, and make die word Hindu 
toafwd for every thing tiiat is spiritual and glorious ; 
and . wpt shall mnbcace eve^ one -who bears the name 
Hin^ .wl|& intense love. ^ Mark ,ma> dien: and then* 
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atone 5 roa are a Hntdu, trfa^ the v^iy mentiMt oi tito’ 
nhttie shall send in yen a galvante ahbck of 
ity ; then and thfen alone yon are a Hindu, ■when 
every man who bears the name, in any iMirt of the 
world, speaking any language whatsoever, becomes 
nearest and dearest to you at once. Then and then 
alone you are a Hindu, when the distress of anyone 
bearing that name will come to your heart and make 
you feel as if 3rour own son were in distress. Theft 
and then alone you are a Hindu when you will be 
ready to bear all unkindness at the hands of your own 
people without a word of curse like your great Guru 
Govind Singh, regarding whom I have spoken to you 
at the beginning of this lecture. Mark me, every 
one of you must have to be a Govind Singh, if you 
want to do good to yom country. You will have to 
worship all who have the Hindu blood, even if 3rou 
see thousands of defects in them and even when they 
do everything to hurt you. You must have words of 
love only for them even if they curse you aftd must 
retire in silence to die, even like that mighty lion. 

Guru Govind Singh, if-tboy drive you out. Such a Spirituality 
man is worthy of the name of Hindu ; such an ideal 
ought to be before us always. I,et us bury all oUr 
hatchets and send out a grand current of love all 
round. Let others- talk of Indians regeneralfon as 
they like ; but allow nte to teQ yon as one wlu> has 
been working all his life for it, that there is no re- 
genmation for India until yoii become spiritual and 
love Ofte another with ynat vidfole>heatt/ Upon that ' 


32 
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depends the welfare not only of yourself^ but of tike 
whole world. For Z must tell yon frankly tiiat the 
very foundations of Western civili^tion have been 
shaken to their base by materialism which declares 
man to be nothing but matter. Nation after nation 
has arisen in the past and has based its greatness 
upon such materialism. But the mightiest of buildings^ 
built upon loose and sand foundations, must come 
to grief one day, must totter to its destruction some 
day. The history of the world is our witness for it. 
All such civilisations, as have been based upon such 
sand foundations, as material comfort and all that» 
have disappeared one after the other, after short lives, 
from the face of the world, while the civilisation of 
India and such other nations as have stood at the feet 
of India to listen and learn of spirituality, namely, 
Japan and China, live even to the present day, and 
there are signs even of revival among them. Their 
lives are like that of the pheenix, destroyed a thousand 
times, yet ready to spring up glorious once moie. 
But a materialistic civilisation once dashed down, can 
never come up ; that building once thrown down, 
broken into pieces. Therefore have patience anu 
wait, glorious life is in store for us in the future^ 

Do not be in a hurry, do not go out to imitate 
anybody el^. This is another great lesson we have 
to remember; imitation is not civilisation. I may 
deck myself out in a Sbaia^s dress will tl^t make me 
a Raja ? An ass in a Kon’s skin never makes a lion. 
Imitation, cowardly imitatian, never imkes for pro- 
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^ess. At the same time, it is the very sign of awful 
degradation in a man. Aye, when a man has begun 
to hate himself, then the last blow has ccmie. When 
a man has begun to be ashamed of his ancestors, the 
end has come. Here am 1, one of the least of the 
Hindu race, yet proud of my race, proud of my 
ancestors. 1 am proud to call myself a Hindu. I am 
proud that I am one of your unworthy servants. I am 
proud that I am a countryman of yours, you the 
descendants of the sages, you the descendants of the 
most glorious ancestors the world ever saw. There- faith 
fore have faith in yourselves, be proud of your ances- 
tors, instead of being ashamed of them. And do not 
imitate ; do not imitate. Whenever you are under 
the thumb of others, you lose your own independence. 

If you always work, even in spiritual things, under the 
dictation of others, slowly you lose all faculty even 
of thought. Bring out through your own exertions 
what you have, but do not imitate ; yet take what is 
good from others. We have to learn from others, but 
to grow even as the seed ; you put the seed in 
the ground, give it plenty of earth, and air, and 
water to feed upon and the seed grows into a plant, 
and even into a gigantic tree. Does it become the 
earth, does it become the air, or does it become the 
water? It becomes a mighty plant, or a mighty tree, 
aftea* its wn nature, having absorbed everything that 
was given to it. Let that be your position; We have 
indeed many things to learn from others, nay, that 
man who refuses to learn so, is already dead ; our Mann 
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declares : '^Leani good knowledge by serving even 
the man of low birth, and from the Chand&ia even 
learn the way to salvation by serving.** Learn every 
thing that is good from others, but absorb it in your 
own way and do not try to become others. Do not 
indeed throw off you own national mode of life ; 
do not for a moment think that it would be better 
for India if all the Indians were dressing, eating, be- 
having, and doing other things like any other people. 
Aye, you know the difficulty of giving up a habit of 
a few years and the Lord knows for how iqany 
thousands of years this habit of flowing in with this 
national life in one particular direction has grown 
into your blood. Do you mean to say that the mighty 
stream, which has nearly reached the ocean, will have 
to go back to the snows of the Himalayas again? 
That is impossible ! The struggle to give up this 
habit would only break you. Therefore make way 
for the life-current of the nation. Take off the blocks 
that bar the way of progress of this mighty river, 
cleanse its path, clear its channel, and out it will 
rush by its own natural impulse, and the nation will 
go on careering and progressing. 

Gentlemen, these are the lines which I beg to 
suggest to you for spiritual work in India. There are 
many other great problems which, for want of time, 
I cannot bring before you this night. For instance, 
tiiere is the wonderful question of caste. I have been 
studying this question pros and cons, all my life. I 
have studied it in nearly ev^ry province in India. I 
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iiave mixed with people of all castes nearly in eifsey 
part of the country, and 1 have become bewidered to 
grasp the dgnificance ofit, the more I have tried to do 
it. But at last I have found a little glimmer of light 
before me and have begun to feel its significance. 

Then there is the great problem about eating and 
drinking. That is a great problem indeed. It is not 
so useless a thing as we generally think now-a-days, 
and curiously enough, I have come to the conclusion 
that what we now insist upon observing about th^ 
are against what the S&stras enjoin us to do. And we 
have come to grief by neglecting to observe proper 
purity in these respects. 

There are several other questions which I want 
to bring before you and show how these problmns can 
be solved, but unfortunately, it is getting very late 
now. 1 will therefore keep my ideas about caste and 
other things for a future occasion. 

Now gentlemen, one word more and I will finish 
my discourse on these spiritual ideas. Refigion for 
long has become statical in India, what we want now 
is to make it d}rnamic(d. I want it to be brought into 
the practical life of everybody. Religion? as it always 
has been in the past, must enter the palaces of kings 
as well as the homes of the poorest peasants in the 
land. Religion, the common inheritance, the 
universal birthright of the race, must be brought Dynamied 
free to the door of ev<aybody. Religion in India 
must be made as free and as eaj^ of acc^ as want* at 
•Cod's «r,m. And this is tbe kin<l of wcMrk we have to 
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work out in India, but not by getting up little sects 
and fighting on our differences. I beg to suggest, 
let us preach to everyone the points where we all 
agree and leave out the differences to remedy them- 
selves. As I have said again and again, if for 
centuries there is darkness in a room, and we on enter- 
ing begin to cry, ^‘Oh it is dark,** and ‘*oh it is dark,** 
will the darkness go ? Bring in the light and the dark- 
ness will vanish instantly. This is the secret of reform- 
ing men. Suggest to them higher things. But first 
believe yourselves in the innate goodness of man. 
Do not start with the belief that man is degraded and 
degenerated. I have never failed in any case in my 
faith in man, even at his worst. He has triumphed 
and has come out bright at last wherever I have put 
my faith in man. Therefore have faith in man even 
if he appears to you to be a very learned one or a most 
ignorant one. Have faith in man, whether he appears 
to be an angel or the very devil himself. Have faith 
in man first, and then believe that if there are defects 
in him, if he makes mistakes, if he embraces the 
cnidest and the vilest doctrines, it is not because of 
his badness of nature, but from want of higher ideals. 
If a man goes towards what is false, it is because he 
cannot get what is true. Therefore the only method 
of correcting what is false in him is by supplying 
him with what is tnie. Do this, and let him compare. 
You give him the truth, and there your work is done. 
I^t him compare that in his own mind with what he* 
has already ; and, mark my words, if you have really 
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given t|un the truth, that which is false must vanish, 
light must dispel darkness and truth will bring the 
good out of him. This is the way, if you want to 
reform the country spiritually, this is the way, and not 
fighting people and telling them that what they are 
doing is bad. Put the good before them and see 
how eagerly they take it, how the Divine that never 
dies and is always living in the human, comes up 
awakened and stretches out Its hand for all that is 
good and all that is glorious. 

May He who is the Creator, the Preserver 
and the Protector of our race, the God of our fore- 
fathers, whether called by the name of Vishnu, or 
Siva, or Sakti, or Ganapati, whether worshipped as 
Savikara or as Nirvikara, whether He is worshiped 
as Personal, or Impersonal, may He whom our fathers 
knew and addressed by the words — Ekam sat vipra 
bahudha vadanti, '^That one exists whom the sages 
call by various names'* — ^may He enter into us with 
His mighty love, may He shower His blessings on us, 
may He make us understand one another, may He 
make us work for one another with real love, with 
intense love for truth, and may not their least desire 
f9r our own personal fame, our own personal prestige, 
our own personal advantage, enter into this, our great 
work of spiritual regeneration of India. 
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THE VEDANTA. 

( Second Address Delivered at Lahore. ) 

Two worlds there are in which we live, one the 
external, the other the internal Human progress has 
lain, from times of yore, almost in parallel lines along 
both these worlds. The search began in the external, 
and man at first wanted to get answers for all the deep 
problems from outside nature. Man wanted to satisfy 
his thirst for the beautiful and the sublime from all 
that surrounded him ; man wanted to express himself 
and all that was within him, in the language of the 
concrete ; and grand and sublime were the answers, 
most marvellous the ideas of God and worship, most 
rapturous the expressions of the beautiful, that came 
from the external world indeed. But the introspec- 
tive investigation, opening out for humanity later, 
laid out before him a universe yet sublimer, yet more 
beautiful and infinitely more expansive. In the 
Karmakdnda portion of the Vedas, we find the most 
wonderful ideas of religion inculcated, we find the 
most wonderful ideas about an over-ruling Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer, and the universe presented 
before us in language sometimes the most soul-stirring. 
Most of you perhaps remember that most wonderful 
iloka lu tlie Rig Veda Samhita, where you get the 
description of choas, which is perhaps the sublimest 
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'that^has ever been attonpted yet. Yet we find in. it 
only a psintins: of tiie sublime from oubade, we find- it 
to be gross, we find that something of .matter yot 
clings on to it. In spite of its sublimity it is only 
the expression of the Infinite in the language of 
matter, in the language of the finite. It is the infinite 
of the external and not of the internal world. It is 
the infinite of space and not of thought. Therefore 
in the second portion, or Jndna-kdnda, we find 
altogether a different procedure. First it was to get 
the solution of all the deep problems of life from 
external nature, from the material world : Yasyaite 
Himavanto mahitwa, “Whose glory these Himalayas 
declare.” That is a grand idea, but that was not 
grand enough for India. The Indian mind had to fall 
back from this line and its search after truth took a 
different direction altogether from the external ; it 
went into the internal, from matter into the mind. 
There arose the cry, “when a man dies, what beomnes 
of him?” Astityeke ndyamastiti chaike, &c, 
“Some say that he exists, others that he is 
gone ; say. Oh king of Death, what is the truth ?” 
An entirely different {H'oeedtu’e wa> find here 
in the .Vedas. The Indian mind got what was 
to be got from the external world, but it did not 
feel satisfied with that ; it wanted to go farther, to 
dig into its own interior, to find from its own soul 
the answer to that proMem. And the name of 
that portion of the Vedas, which; records the search 
along the internal line, is, the. Upanishads, the 
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Vedanta, the Afanyakas, or the Rahasya. In it we 
find that religion has got rid of all external formali* 
ties entirely. In it we find that spiritual things are not 
told in the language of matter, but in the language of 
the spirit itself. No more is there any grossness attach- 
ed to it, no more is there in it any compromise of the 
spiritual with things external. Bold, brave, beyond all 
limited conceptions of the present day, stand the giant 
minds of the sages of the Upanishads, declaring the 
noblest truths of the spirit that have ever been 
preaiAed unto humanity, without any compromise, 
without any fear. These my countrymen, I want to 
lay before you to-day as far as possible, for the Jndna- 
kdnda of the Vedas is a vast ocean indeed and many 
lives are necessary to understand it thoroughly. 
Truly has it been said of the Upanishads by Rfim&nuja 
that they form the head, and the shoulders, of the 
V^das, and surely enough they are the Scriptures of 
modem India. The Hindus have great respect for 
this Karma-kdnda of the Vedas, but we all know that 
fo(' all practical purposes, the word Smii has been used 
by them for ages to mean the Upanishads and the 
Upanishads alone. We all know the fact that all our 
great Philosophers, Vyisa, or Patanjali, Gautama, or 
cTien the great father of all philosophy, Kapila himself, 
wherever they wanted an authority for what they 
W’*ot4!, they went to the Upanishads for that, and 
mmhere else, for therein are ftruths that are eternal. 

There are truths that are true only, under certain 
circumstances and for certain times, there are other 
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troths that are base4 on the nature of mts Itim* 
self, that must endure so long as man himself will 
endure. These latter are the truths that alone can 
be universal, and in spite of the changes that have 
come in India, as to our social surroundings, our 
methods of dress, our manner of eating, our modes 
of worship, these imiversal truths of the Srutis, these 
marvellous ideas of the Vedanta, stand in their own 
sublimity, immovable, unvanquishable, deathless, and 
immortal. Yet the germs of all the ideas that arc 
developed in the Upanishads arc to be found already 
in the Karma-kdnda. As for instance, the idea of 
the cosmos, which all the schools of Ved&nta teach, 
the psychology which forms the common basis of all 
Indian schools of thought, had all been worked out in 
the Karmorkanda and presented before the world. 

A few words, therefore, about it are necessary before 
we deal with the Ved&nta proper or the Upanishads 
alone ; and I want to explain one thing ^t, that 
is, the sense in which I am using the word Ved&nta. Thethrae 
Unfortunately there is an oft-repeated mistake com- **'“•****"•' 
mitted about the word Ved&nta in modern India ; 
they say that it has jreterence only to» the Advaita 
gystem of thought but you must always remember i. (jpani. 
Aat in modem India there are the three Prasthdnas, •***‘^* 
for a devotee to study. First of .all, there are the 
revelations, by which I mean the Upanishads. 
Secondly, ammig our philoaophies, fh& Sutras of 
Vy&ae have got -the greatest prominence:^ on account 
of their being tiie summtion of .aU the preceding 
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systems of philosophy, on account of their showing not 
only that these systems are not oontradictory>4o one 
another, but that they are based, one on the other, un- 
folding gradually the theme which culminates in them. 
Thirdly, between the Upanishads and the Sdtras, 
which are the systematising of the marvellous truths 
of the Veddnta, come in the divine commentary of 
the Vedfinta, the Gitd. The Upanishads, the Gitd, 
and the Vydsa Sdtras, therefore, have been taken up 
by every sect in India which wants to claim author- 
ity to be orthodox. No matter whether a sect be 
Dualist, or Visistadvaitist, or Advaitist, the authori- 
ties for each are those three. We find that a Sankard- 
chdrya, or a R&mdnuja, or a Madhw&charya, or a 
Vallabhdchdrya, or a Chaitanya, — any one who 
wanted to propound a new sect — ^had to take up these 
three Prasthanas and write only a new commentary 
on them. Therefore it would be wrong to confine the 
word Veddnta only to one system of thought which 
has arisen out of the Upanishads, for it covers ali 
these systems of thought. The Dualist and the 
Visistadvaitist have as much right to be called a 
Ved&ntist as the Advaitist ; in fact, it will not be 
wrong to say that what we really mean by the word 
Hindu is the word Veddntist. One idea more I want 
you to note, that these three systems have been 
current in India almost from time immemorial. You 
must not believe that Ankara was the inventor of 
the Advaitist system ; it existed ages before Sankara 
was bom 4 he was one of its last representatives. So 
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vns the Rdm&nujist system ; it earisted (^pes before 
R&m&ituja existed. This we already know by the com* 
raentaries they have written ; so all the other Dualistic 
systems have existed nde by side with the former 
two and with my little knowledge I have come to the * 
conclusion that thev do not contradict one another, 

Just as in the case of the six Darsanas of ours, we find not contra^ 
them to be a gradual unfolding of one grand theme, 
the music beginning in soft low notes, and end- 
ing in the triumphant blast of the Advaita, so also 
through these three systems of thought, the Dvaita, 
the Visistadvaita and the Advaita, we find the gradual 
working up of the human mind towards higher and 
higher ideals, till everything is merged in that 
wonderful unity which is reached in the Advaita 
system. Therefore these three are not contradictory. 

On the other hand I am bound to tell you that to 
hold them to be contradictory has been a mistake 
committed by not a few. We find Advaitist ’pteachers 
keep entire those texts of the UpaniShe^ which 
support only Advaitism, and get hold of the Dualistic 
or Qualified-dualistic texts, only to try to read their 
own meaning into them. In the same "way we find 
Dualistic teachers leaving those passages off that are 
expressly Dualistic alone, and getting hold of Advaitic 
texts, trying to force them into a Dualistic meaning. 

They have been great men, our Gurus, yet even the 
faults of a Guru must be told. I am of opinion that 
they were mistaken in such a procedure. We need 
not go into text-torturing, we need hot 'go into any 
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sort of religious dishonesty, we need not go into any 
sort of grammatical twaddle, we need not go about 
trying to put our own ideas into texts which were 
never meant to be there. But as soon as we under- 
stand the marvellous doctrine of Adhikdravadaf'f 
our work of reconciling those texts will be plain and 
easy. It is true that the Upanishads have one theme 
before them, ‘What is that knowing which we 
know everything else?"*** In modem language, the 
theme of the Upanishads, like the theme of every other 
system of knowledge, is to find an ultimate unity in 
things, for we find that knowledge is nothing but find- 
ing unity in the midst of diversity. Each science is 
based upon this ; all human knowledge is based upon 
the finding of unity in the midst of diversity. And if 
that be the process of acquiring knowledge in different 
departments of human life, which we call our sciences, 
namely, to find unity in the midst of a few groups of 
different phenomena, the task becomes stupendous, 
when the object before us is to find unity in the midst 
of this marvellously diversified universe in its totality, 
so different in names and forms. And to find such a 
unity in the universe of difference in matter and spirit, 
of things different in •every respect, where each 
thought differs from every' every other thought, each 
form differs from every other form, and where there 

t Religloas privileges determined by abd graded accord- 
ing. to varied religious content and attainment in different 
tttdividuals. 
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are tmexuiiii^ planes or lokas of existence, is the 
theme of the Upanishads. And that theme has. been 
dealt with in the Upanishads in what is called the 
Arundhaii Nyaya process. To show a man the Pole 
Star, through that process, his attention is drawn first 
to the star which is bigger and more brilliant than the 
Pole Star, but situated very near to it, and after he has 
seen that, gradually he is led to the Pole Star itself. 
Such has been the task of the Upanishads, and to 
prove m 5 ^ idea I have simply to take you through the 
different groups of texts in them. You will see in 
*rvery one of them that nearly every cliapter begins 
with Dualistic teaching, .upasana, Uater on, God is 
first taught as a Being, who is the Creator of this 
universe, its Preserver, and as One unto whom every- 
thing goes at last. He is one to be worshipped, as 
the Ruler, the Guide of Nature, both external and 
internal, and yet is as if He were something outside of 
nature and external to it. One step further, and we 
find the same Upanishads teacliing that this <Jod is 
not outside nature, but immanent in it. And at last 
both these aforesaid ideas are discarded and the Upani- 
shads teach that whatever is real, is He.' That imma- 
nent one is at last declared to be the same that is in 
the human soul, in the declaration, *'Tat twainasi, 
Svetaketo^* — “Svetaketu, Thou art that.** And here 
there is no compromise ; no fear of other's opinions. 
Truth, bold truth, has been- taught in bold language, 
and we need not fear to preach the truth in the same 
bold language. And by ;^€ grace of God 1 hope at 
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least to be the bol^ one who dam to be that bold 
preacher. 

To go back to our preliminaries. First, there are 
two things to be understood, one, the psychological 
aspect, common to all the Vedantic schools, and the 
other, the cosmological aspect. To-day you find 
wonderful discoveries of modem science coming upon 
us like bolts from the blue, opening our eyes to 
marvels we had never dreamt of. Man has long since 
discovered that what he calls heat, or magnetism, or 
electricity, and so forth, are all convertible into one 
another, and as such, he calls all those expressions of 
one Energy, or whatever you call it. This has been 
done even in the Samhita. Hoary with age, as the 
Samhita is, is that very idea of force I was referring 
you to. All the forces, whether you call them 
gravitation, or attraction, or repulsion, expressing 
themselves w’hether as heat, or electricity, or magne- 
tism, have to express themselves as thought, re- 
flected from the antahkarana, the inner organ of man, 
and the unit from which they spring is what is called 
the Prana, Again, what is prana f Prana is spandana 
or vibrations. When all this universe will have 
resolved itself back into its primal state, what will 
become of this infinite force, the prana? Would it 
become extinct ? Of course not. If it became extinct 
what would be the cause of the next wave of srishti ? 
Atmrding to our shastra this sriiiiU is always 
moving on in wave fdrms, rising, and disappear- 
ing; rising againrand disap^riiig agaiu. It Will be 
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wrong to txansUte the word mskti as creation. It is 
rather a projection ont of that Infinite Being. During Sriahtl. 
the disappearance of srisMi in the pralaya state, 
everything becomes finer and finer and is resolved 
back to the primal state from which it sprang, and 
there it remains for a time, quiescent, ready to firing 
forth again. And what becomes then of all these 
forces that are the manifestation of prana ? They ate 
resolved back into the primal prana, and this prana 
becomes almost motionless — not entirely motionless, 
but almost motionless — end that is what is described 
in the sukta, as "anidavdtam,'* 'Tt vibrated without 
vibrations’* etc. There are many texts in the Upani- 
shads that are difficult to understand, especially those 
where technical phrases are used. As, for instance, 
the word vatam in the above text, which comes from 
vayu, air, many times it means air and many times 
motion, and often people confuse one with the oth^. 

We have to take care of such words and phrases as this. 
During pralaya, the prana, exists in that fonn. And AIem. 
what becomes of what you call akasa or primal mat- 
ter? The forces permeate all matter, so with them, 
they all dissolve into ether. And with them they 
eome4>ut again in the next rise of ^e wave of sriskti, 
and the first to come out is akasa. Whether you 
translate this word as ether, or anything else, this is 
the idea, that this akasa is the primal form of matter. 

This akasa, then, vibrates under the action of Prana, 
when the next shristi comes up, and as l^e vibra- 
tion becomes, quidcer, the akasa is latdhsd into all . 

*3 
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these ma t e ri al fomia which we call the sui^, and the 
moons, and the planetaiy systems. 

This is the idea that we find in the text : “Prana 
vibrating^, everything in this universe has been pro- 
jected.*'* Mark the words, in the text, ejati, because 
it comes fix>m ija to vibrate, and Nissritam, hterally, 
is, projected, and yadidam kincka is — ^whatever is this 
universe. Now that is a part only of the cosmological 
side. Many details have been woiked out into it. 
For instance, how the procedure takes place, how 
there is first ether,, and how from the ether come other 
tilings, how that ether begins to vibrate, and from 
that vayu comes. The main idea in the above proce- 
dure is that it is from the finer that the grosser comes 
out. Gross matter is the last to come out and the most 
external, and this gross matter had the finer matter 
before it. Yet in the above cosmological argument 
we see that the whole thing has been resolved into 
two, and there is not yet any unity. There is the 
unity of force, prana, and there is the unity of matter 
called akasa. Is there still further a unity to be found 
among them? Can these be melted into one? Our 
modem science is mute here, and has not yet found 
its way out. And if it ev^ finds its way out, just as 
it has been slowly finding out this prana and this 
akasa, of the Upasishads, it will have to move to the 
same conclusion. For the next unity, the Upanishads 
say, is the omnipresent impersonal Being Itaown by 
its ojd nft;thologic»I name as Brakma, the four-headed 
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KJHi sn^olpgically called maluit. is 

-wliere tl^ two luufe. egp iqiiid is cnily- a 

DHoot qf this nunkfit, caught in ^ tjup qf a 
and the asm total qt all these fragments manifesting 
through all lu'ains is what is called the samashti mind 
or the universal mind. Analysis had tt> go further ; 
it was not yet complete. Here we are* each pne of Samaaliti. 
us, as it were, a microcosm, and the world takpn 
altogether is the macrocosm. But whatever is in the 
vyashti, or the individual, we may safely conjectinre 
to be also in the samashii or the aggregate whole also. 

So if we had the power to analyse our own minds 
-we might safely conjecture that the same thing is 
there also in the Cosmic mind. Now what is this 
mind, is the next question. In modem times, ip 
Western countries, as physical science is making 
rapid progress, as physiology is st;^ by step conquer- 
ing all the strongholds of old religions, the Western 
people do not know where to stand, becaime' to their 
great despair, modem physiology has at every step 
identified the mind with the brain. But we in India 
have known that always. That is the first pr<mosi- 
tion the Hindu boy learns, that the ndnd is matter, 
oiUy finer. The body is gross, and behind the body Sukdnaa 
is what we call the sAkshma sarira, the fine body or ** 
mind. This is also material, only finer ; apd- it is 
not the. dtman. I will not translate this word to you 
in becapse t^ i4ca does not exist m Eipope ; 

it is untmnslutabte. German philosnj^ers of t^ 
modmn t;^mdate the wocji 
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dtman by the word ^self% but until that word is. 
universally accepted it is impossible to use it. So» 
call it self or anjrthingy it is our diman. This diman 
is the real man behind. It is the dtman that uses the* 
material mind as its instrument, its antahkarana, the 
p^chological term for the mind in our philosophy. 
And the mind by means of a series of internal organs 
or brain centres works the visible organs of the body. 
What is this mind ? It was only the other day that 
Western philosophers have come to know that the 
eyes are not the real organs of vision, but that behind 
these are other organs, the indriyas, and if these are 
destroyed a man may have a thousand eyes, like 
Indra, but there will be no sight for him. Aye, our 
philosophy starts with this assumption, that by vision 
is not meant the external vision. The real vision 
belongs to the internal organs, the brain centres in- 
side. You may call them what you like, but it is 
not that the indriyas are the eyes, or the nose or the 
ears. And the sum total of all these indriyas plus 
the manas, buddhi, chitta, akankdra, is what is called 
the mind, and if the modem physiologist comes to tell 
you that the brain is what in other word called the 
mind and that the brain is the centre of so many 
organs, you need not be afraid at all ; tell him your 
philosophers knew it always ; it is the very alpha of 
your religion. 

Well, then, we have to understand now What is 
meant by this manas, buddhi, chitta and ahankara,. 
First of all let us take chitta ; it is the mind-stuff, a 
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part of the mahat — ^it lE tiie generic name fdr tiie -lEdttcl 
itself, incdodingr all its vwions states. Suppose* here 
is a lake on a summer evening, smooth and caM, witfro 
-out a ripple on its st^oe. Let us call it the chiita. 

And suppose somebody throws a stone into this lake. 

What happens ? First, there is the action, the blow 
given to the water, next, the water ascends and sends 
a reaction towards the stone, and that reaction takes 
the form of a wave. First, the water vibrates a little, 
and immediately sends back a reaction in the form of 
a wave. Let us compare the chiita. to this lake, and 
the external objects to those stones thrown into 
it. As soon as it comes in contact with any external 
object by means of these indriyas, the indriyas 
must carry the impression of these external objects 
inside. That vibrating state of the mind-stuff 
is, what is called the manas, or the indecisive state. 

Next there is a reaction, and that reacting stete of the Maaaa. 
mind is what is called the buddhi, or the determina- 
tive faulty ; along with this buddhi comes In another 
state of the mind, when there flashes the idea of aham, 

■or the ego-consdouriiess and the external object. 
Suppose there is a mosquito sitting upon my hand. 

This sensation is carried to my chitta and that vibrates 
a little — ^this is the psychological manas. Then there 
is a reaction, and immediately comes the idea that 1 
have a mosquito on my hand, and that I shall have to 
drive it off. Thus^th^ stones are thtown into the 
lake, but in the casenf dm hike, every blow that comes 
to it, is from the extemkl world, udiile in the case di 
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the lake df the mind-, the blof^ thay eSthfer tibi^ from- 
the exteftikl World, or the intemal wtvld. Tins whole 
s^ea is What is i»ltdd the ant63ika¥i%)ti. Aloiilg: Wfth 
it^ ybrii od^fat to udSeilrtand toie thinj^ mbrb that will 
help yon in understaiidingr the Advaita system later 
oh. It is tMs. All of yOd tniist haVe seen ^einls and 
most of you know how pearls ^ made. Some ;grains 
of dtist and Sand enter into the body of the pearl 
oystdr, and set up an irritation there, and the oyster’s 
body r^cts towards the irritation and covers the little 
pmticle with its own juice. That crystallises and fdrms 
the pearl. So the whole universe is the pearl which 
is being formed by us. What wc get from the exter- 
nal world is simply the blow. Even to know that 
blow, 'we have to teact, and as soon as we react, we 
proj'O'ct really a portion of our own mind towards the 
blow, and when we come to know of it, it is really 
our OWn mind as it has been shaped by the blow. 
Thmefbre it is clear even to those who want to believe 
in a hard and fast realism of the external world, and 
they 'cannot but admit it in these days of analytic 
psychology, that, suppoMng that we reptesent the 
external world by '‘X” what We know really is **X” 
plus mind, and this iniiid element is so that it 

has coveTecI the whole of 'that **X” which has re- 
,niaiiied "uiiknown 'and unknowable throughout, and 
therefore, if there is sin exteriial worid it is always dn- 
khbwd ‘and lii&howable. Whitt' we know Of it, is aS- 
it hak bbeh moulded, fbrMed, aild fissMdttbd by dhr 
’with 'the intbriied y^oAd hlto. 
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satiM epl>]i6s about ottr oust sottl, tite atmaiA> Aima. 

to. know tke atnum we have to know it thtougb^itfia 
mind, and therefota, .what little we know of this 
aiman is sttnply the atman plus the mind. That id 
to say, the atnum covered over, fashioned, and 
moulded by the mind, and nothing more. We shall 
come to this a little later again, so you will remember 
it. 

The next thing to understand is this, that 
this body is the name of (me continuous stream of Th« phllo> 
matter. Every moment we are adding material 
particles to it, and every moment such material is dMtriae 

of Atflum* 

getting out of it. It is like unto a river continually 
flowing, in which vast masses of water are always 
changing places ; though at the same time, we take 
up the whole thing in imagination, and call it always 
the same river. But what properly speaking is the 
river ? . The water in the river is changing, every 
moment the shores are changing, then what is the 
river ? It is the name of this series of changes. So is 
the body, a series of changes, and so is the mind also. 

Such again is the Buddhistic theory, the great Ksha- 
nika Vijndna Vdda doctrine, moat difficult to under- 
stand, but most rigorously and logically worked out, 
which arose in India in opposition to a certain part of 
the VeA&ata. And that doctrine there, had to be 
refuted and we shall see how, later on, it oould only 
be answered by AdvMtimn tmd by nothing olse. We 
shall see also how, in spite df people's curiomt notions 
about A^jniitism, people's fright iu Advaitism, vtn 
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it alone lies the salvetkm the world, because in 
it alone is the rationale of things to be found. 
Dualian with its various qualification, and other 
doctrines to suit ate very good as means of worsbip, 
very satisfying to the mind, to be sure, for they help 
the mind onward ; but if man wants to be rational 
and religious at the same time, Advaita is the only 
system in the world for him. Well now, the mind is 
like unto the rivm:, continually emptying itself at 
one end, and filling itself at the other end. Then 
where is that unity which we call the diman ? The 
idea is this that, inspite of this continuous change in 
the body, and inspite of this continuous change in 
the mind, there is in tis something that is unchange- 
able. Rays of light coming from different quarters, 
fall upon a screen, or a wall, or upon something that 
is not changeable, and only can they form a unity, 
a complete whole. Now where is this unchangeable 
thing in us falling upon which, as it were, the various 
ideas come to a unity and become one complete whole ? 
This certainly cannot be the mind, seeing that, it 
always changes. Therefore there must be somethin.g 
which is neither the body nor the mind, something 
that changes not, something which is unchangeable, 
upon which all our ideas, our sensations fall, to form 
a tmity and a ocnnplete whole, and that is the real 
soul, the dtman of man. iV&d seeing that everything, 
wheeler composed of gto» dr fixm matter;, is .changeful, 
thckt mtchangeable. something in us cmxrto more, be pf 
niAtexialt substance. Therefore.„tt must .be spiritual ; 
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that tib to say, it is not ttiattar. It is indestntctilsl^, 
undtaageable. 

Nest thing to understand is the doctrine of the 
Paramaiman or, the universal soul. It is iwty far The dec- 
apart fnnn those old arguments from Design which 
rise from the external world only. Our philosc^hers *"“*■ 
have attempted to know truth from the inner nature 
of man, and the question of the Paramatman rose just 
in the same way as the question of the soul, with 
them. Taking for granted that there is a soul, un- 
changeable in each man, which is neither the mind, 
nor the body, there is still to be found a unity of idea 
among the soitls, a unity of feeling, of sympathy. 

How is it possible that my soul can act upon your 
soul, where is the medium through which it can work, 
where is the medium through which it can act ? How 
is it I can feel anything about your soul? What 
is it that is in touch with your souls and my 
soul? Therefore there is a metaphyrical 'neces- 
sity of admitting another soul, and it must be 
a soul which acts in contact with all the different 
souls ; a soul, which covers and inter ^penetrates 
all the infinite number of souls in the world, 
in and through which they all live, in and through 
which they all ssrmpatfaise, and live, and work, for. 
one another. And this universal Soul is ParatmUmM, 
the Lord God of tile universe. Again, it follows, that 
because , tiiis soul catmob be made up of matter, 
it is i^iritfial ; it casmot ob^ the lates ^tter, it 
cannot be judged by tlm laVrs of martter. It is there- 
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fote deathly and changetea^'^This Self the fire cAn- 
not bum, nor instruments pierce, the sword cEhhot 
cut asunder, the ait cannot dry up, nor the watAr ihelt, 
— ttnconquerable, deathless, and birthless is this Self 
of tnati/*^ We know from the GitA and the Vedanta, 
that this individual 5^1f is also vibhu or omnipf^nt. 
Of course there are sects in India according^ to which 
this Self is anu ; but what they mean by it is that 
it is nwii in manifestation but its real nature is vibhu. 

There comes another idea, startling perhaps, yet 
a characteristically Indian idea, and if there is any 
idea that is common to all our sects it is this. There- 
fore I beg you to pay attention to this one idea and to 
remember it, for this is the very foundation of all 
philosophic thought that we have in India. The idea 
is this. You have heard of the doctrine of physical 
evolution preached in the Western world, by the 
German and the English savants. It tells us that the 
bodies of different animals are essentially one in 
nature ; the differences that we see in them are but 
different expressions of the same protoplasmic body 
under varied drcamstances aiid embodiment. That 
from the lowest wotm to the highest and the most 
saintly man, it is but one continuous line Of growth 
where the lower form changes into the next higher 
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and s6 dll, d'oing ind 14 >,' Mgbdr And ld|!lKr, Ibd' 

beeoMils' afioi« ind idnK t^ect, WA aM 

that theory of evohifkni ih oiut plfilojKi|ihy. Declares 

ottr Yogi Patanjali— "JdtyAftMftt pafindmih prakHtya- 

purai" — thtfSti or species — Aniara, — another species, 

and Patindmah is change, so, the Whole thing nieans, 

one spedcfS changes into another. But then how does To the Hlii* 

it change?— hete is Where we dilfer from the 

Eitfopeans. We say it changes by Pnkrityipdirai, iavdution. 

"By the infilfa'ng of nature." The scholars in the 

west say that it is competition, natural and sexual 

selection, and so fcnth, that force one body to change 

into another. But here is our idea, which is a Still 

better analysis of the process, going deeper info 

the nature of things — "one form changes into another 

form by the infilling of nature." Now what 

is meant by this ‘infilling of nature’? We adifift 

that the amoeba goes on evolving higher and higher 

until it becomes a Buddha, we admit that. 'But we 

admit, at the same time, that you cannot get a certain 

amount of work out of a machine until you put that 

amount in it in another fortn of energy. The sum 

% 

total of the energy remains the same, whatever the 
form k may take. If you want a mass of energy at 
one end you have got to put it in at the other emi, 
it may be in another form) but the amoimt must be 
the same. Therefore, if a Buddha is the one end of 
the change, the very > amoeba must have heed ' the 
Bud^a also. If the Buddha is the evplfed, mnoeba, 
the anueba, nnttt have been Ithe involved Buddha alao. 
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If this uaiverse is the mamfestatl<m of an almost in- 
finite amount of energy, that energy must have been in 
it in a latent form when it was in a state of prulaya, 
it cannot have been otherwise. As such it follows 
that every soul is infinite. From the lowest worm 
that crawls under C4ir feet to the noblest and greatest 
saints, all have infinite power and infinite purity 
behind. The difierence in them lies only in the degree 
of manifestation of the same. The worm is manifest- 
ing only a little bit of that energy ; you manifest more, 
and a god-man still more ; that is all the difference. 
But it is there all the same. Says Patanjali : — 
*^Tattah Kshetrikavat/’ that is, "like the peasant 
irrigating his field.*’ The peasant who has recourse to a 
reservoir of water has simply to unlock the gate to 
bring water into his field. When he wants water he has 
simply to open the lock and in rushes the 
water out of its own power. The power has 
not to be added, it is already there in the reser- 
voir. So every one of us, every’' being has at his 
own background such a reservoir of infinite power, 
infinite purity, infinite bliss ; only these locks, these 
bodies, are hindering the flow of the same to the 
fullest. It is these bodies that hinder us froin ex- 
pressing that which we really are. And as these bodies 
become more and more finely organised, as the iamz 
guna in them becomes converted into the raja guna, 
a|id the raja guna into the saliva guna, more and 
rdidre of that power and purity behind, become mani- 
fest. ‘ ' 
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It is on acootmt'of that prinetiile, namaly, 
express onewlf by converting the lower facnlties into 
the hi^fher and highest that otv people have been so 
careful about the food question. It may be that the 
original ideas have been lost now, just as it has 
happened with our marriage-system as it obtains 
now-a-days, and of which, I shall just ^peak a word 
or two. The ideas behind the early>marriage system 
of the Hindus are the only ideas through which there 
can be a real civiliaation. There cannot be anything 
else. For if a man or woman were allowed the 
freedom to take up any woman or man as his wife 
or her husband, if individual pleasure, if satisfaction 
of animal instincts, were to be allowed to run loose 
in society, the result must be evil ; evil, wicked and 
demonical children will be bom thereof. Aye, man 
in every country is on the one hand, producing such 
brutal children, and on the other hand, multiplying 
the police force to keep those bmtes down. The qnes> 
tion is not to mitigate the evil after causing things to 
happen in that way, but to ju'event the very birth of 
that evil. So long as yor live in society, your 
marriage certainly affects me and everyone else, and 
therefore, society has the right to dictate whom you 
shall marry ,and whom you shall not. Such great 
ideas are behind the system of child marriage here. 
And it is for this that they consult what they call 
the astrological jati of the bride and the bridegroom. 
And I may remark in passing, that acc^^g to 
Mann, a dbild who is bom of lust is not an Aryan. But 
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it is the child whqs<e whole life to deeth is re- 

gulated aooordii^r to the r^les of the Vedas« that is and 
can be Aryan. Yes, and less of such Aiyau children 
.are being produced now everywh^e and the 
result is the mass of evil in the prgsent day, which 
we call Kali Yuga^ But we have lost all those noble 
ideas standing behind oih: social institutions. It 
is true wc cannot carry all those noble ideas to the 
fullest length now ; it is perfectly true that we have 
made almost a caricature of some of those great ideas. 
It is perfectly true that the fathers and mothers are 
not what they were in old times, neither is society so 
educated as it used to be, neither has society that 
careful watch over and love for all comprising it as it 
used to have once. But, however defective our 
working out of them may be, the principles are sound 
and if our working of them has been defective or has 
failed in any department, take them up and work 
them out better, but do not kill the principle.. The 
same applies to the food question ; the working out 
of details in it have been bad, very had indeed, but 
that does not hurt the principle. The principle is 
eternal and must be there always. Work it out 
afresh and make a reformed application of the same. 

This one great idea of the atman, every^ one of our 
sects in India, has got to believe in. Only the Dualists 
preach that this aiman through evil works becomes 
, that is, all its powers and its nature 

coptracted, and that by good works again, 
that nature i wJule the W 
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tik .«lman m iKHt ntf^y 

9e^K09 *0 ^ito, it ifut appmfs to lm» bso^ae 
traclied. That is al} thie difiereaoe. hut all have the 
one .id»i that the atwan has all the powers in it 
already, not that anything will oome to it from the 
skies. And for the matter of that, your Vedas even 
are not inspired, but “emnned*' so to speak ; not that 
they came from ansrwhere outside, but that they are 
eternal laws living in every soul. And the principles 
of the Vedas are seen working in the soul of 
the ant as well as in the soul of the god. The ant 
has only to evolve and get the body of a sage or a Rishi, 
for expressing that infinite power and purity according 
to those, the eternal laws. This tht^efore is a great 
thing to und^stand, that infinite power is already in 
us, that salvation is already inade us. Whether you 
say that the aiman has become contracted, or say 
that it appears to be so by its beii^ covered with the 
ewl of mdyd — ^it matters little. The idea ia there 
already that it is perfect, you must have to believe in 
its perfection, believe in the possibility of everybody 
becoming perfect, and that, ^yen in the lowest man 
there is the sanre possibility of becoming as perfect as 
Byddha, This is the doctrine of the itrnan- 

We, come now to deal with a tremendous 
argument against this .doctrine. Here are the tk. 
Buddhists, who. analyse the body into a: material 
stoeam and equally analyse the mind in^ auotbor. 

And about this diman they state, that belief ^n it is 
utuunessaty we need not assume , the dinitan at aU' 
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What tise, asks he, believing in anN.etenul snbstance 
SiatMneiit in whidi qualities adhere, when to admit tire egdstence 
from the gufios OT qualities, is sufficient for our purpose. 

Bu^huts It is illogical to assume two causes where only one 
doctrine Will explain the whole thing. And so the fight went 
of Atman. g^jj the theories which supported the doctrine 

of soul-substance were thrown to the ground by the 
Buddhists. There was a break up all along the line 
of all those who held on to the doctrine of substance 
and qualities, who believed that you have a soul, and 
1 have a soul, and every one has a soul, separate from 
the mind and body — and each one of those souls are 
individual entities. The idea of qualified Dualism, that 
there is the body, then behind that, the fine body or 
mind, behind that again, the dtman, and in and 
through all the dtmans, the Parantdtman, God, was 
held to be right up to this time. The dtman and Param- 
dtman are the substance, to which the mind and body 
adhere like so many qualities. Now the Buddhists raise 
the difficulty that nobody has seen those substances, 
and none can ever conceive of those even, so what is 
the use of thinking that there exists such a thing as the 
soul-substance? Why not becoin^ a Kshanika- 
Vignanavadin and say that whatever exists is but a 
succession of mental currents and nothing more. They 
do not adhere to each other, they do not form a unit, 
only in them the one is chasing the other, like the 
l!i*aves in the ocean that wre never complete, never 
forttdng one unit whole. The ego-consdousness is 
#lbing but a succession of mental waves, and when 

I “g. 
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<me such wave^jpes way i!^sen««t)es aiu^erj .«ifd so 
on, and tine <ces^tion <d these waveoforms is 'VVlist is 
called Nirvdma. You see that Dualism is mute before 
this, it is impossible that it can briug up any axgff 
ment, and the Dualistic God also^ cannot be retained 
here. The idea of a God that is omnipresent, and yet 
is a person who creates without hands, and moves 
without feet, and so on, and who has created the 
universe as a kumbhakdra (potter) creates a ghata 
(pot), — ^the Buddhist declares, he is going to fight 
against and not wor^p. This universe is full of 
misery and if that be the work of a God, the Buddhist 
is going to fight against him. And secondly, he 
declares that such a God is illogical and impossible. 
We need not go into the details of the arguments 
against the Design theory which the Kshanikas ad- 
vanced. Sufficient to say that the idea of the Personal 
God fell to pieces before them. 

But that is nothing disastrous however, for truth 
and nothing bt^ truth, should be your watchword, says 
the Veda, *'Truth alone triumphs, and not untruth. 
Through truth alone the way to Devaydna lies.*** 
But everybodpimarches forward under *that banner 
only to smash another man’s position. You come 
with your idea of God to pick up a quarrel with 
another man who is worshipping an image, thinkin g 
that you are wonderfully rational apd can break- him 
up, but ifirhe tiarns round and smashes up your idea of 
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God and calls that an iti&giiiary what do 3 rott 

do? You fall back on faith and haise the cry of 
atheism, the old cry of a weak man — that whosoever 
dltfeats him in ari^ument in this matter, is an atheist. 
But that ought not to be so ; if you want to be rational, 
be rational all along the line, and if not, allow others 
the same privilege which you ask for yourselves. Now, 
how can you positively prove the existence of God? 
There are arguments on the other hand to disprove 
it almost. How will you prove the existence of God, 
and his attributes, how will you prove the existence 
of an infinite number of souls and each soul an indi- 
vidual entity at that ? In what are you an individual ? 
You are not an individual as a body, for you know 
to-day better than even the Buddhists oi^, old kjiew, 
that what may have been matter in the sun has just 
now become matter in you, and will go out a little 
lat6- and become matter in the plants perhaps, — 

It 

then where is your individuality in the body? The 
same applies to fhe mind. Where fe your indivi- 
duality in the mind ? You have one thought to-night 
and another to-morrow. You do not think the same 
way as you thought when you werWi^ child. Old 
men do not think the. same way as they did when 
they were young. Where is your individuality in 
the mind, then? Do not say that it is in your cfcm- 
$dousness, or aimnkdra, because that covers only a 
^aU part of your existence. "While 1 am'ltalking to 
you all my organs are working" and I am not eem- 
scious of If consdotisness ts the* proof of exist- 
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th^ ili^, becanse,' t Ibn ndt i|e»h- 

sciowa of thetti.' Wliei'fe are jrow ’then wife* yi6tuP|*^t 
thfcories and how can 3^011 prove them ? 

The ’Biiddhista declare the idea of Personal difif 
to be not only illoRicat, biit immoral, for it teaches 
man to be a coward and to seek for assistance fron*.. 
outside, which nobody can so give him. .Here is the 
universe, man made it, why then depend on an ima- 
ginary being outside, whom nobody ever saVtr or f^tt 
or got help from? Why then do you make cowards 
of yourselves and teach 3’'Our children that the higheli: 
state of man is to go crawling before this imaginary 
being, saying that yon are weak, impure, and every- 
thing vile in this universe ? The Buddhists urge, that 
not only dd you tell a lie in that, but you bring a 
tremendous amount of evil upon your children. For, 
mark yon, this world is one of hypnotisation. W^t- 
ever you think yourself to be that you truly becorfie. 
Almost the very first words the great Buddhk uttesred 
were — “What you think, that you are, what you shall 
think, that you shall be.” If that is true, do not teach 
yourself that yon are ndthinft, aye, that yon cannot do 
anything unlc^pyou are helped by somebcxly who does 
not Hve here, but sits above the dainp clouds. The 
result will be that you will be more and more we^k 
everyday ; the result* will be that prayers like ; 
”we are very impure, Lord, make ufiifpure,” wit! fcpjrp- 
notise and^'^pvit you into' the track of dll sotts^^of Vices. 
Aye; the Buddhists Say that ninety per ceht of vices 
that you see iti every society are bn a6cq|utt of this 
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idea of a J^ersonai pod.'uid the iv^||^ning ej[ect$.of 
such worship <»i numkind. Says tiie Buddhist to the 
Vaishnavist, if your ideal, your aim and goal is to go 
the place called Vaikuntha where God ,lives» and 
there stand before him with folded hands all throug^h 
eternity, it is better that you should commit suicide. 
The Buddhist urjjes that to escape such a state as 
that, he is going after annihilation, or Nirvdna, 
I am putting these ideas before you as a Bud- 
dhist, just for the time being, because now-a-days 
all these impersonal ideals, are said to make you im- 
moral, and I am trying to tell you how that other side 
looks. Let us see both sides boldly and bravely. We 
have seen first of all, that this cannot be proved, the 

idea of a Personal God creating the world* Because a 

♦ 

jx)tter creates a pot, therefore a God creates the world. 
Then your potter is a God in a small scale ; but if any 
one tells you that he can make his pots without head 
and hands you think of taking him into a lunatic 
asylum. Why dd you not do so when people say 
that God creates without head or hands? Has ever 
your Personal God, the creator of the world and all 
that, to whom you cry all your has he ever 

helped you, is the next challenge from modern 
science. It will prove that all the help that you have 
got, have come from your own exertions and you 
tioeded not to ha^ye spent your energy in that . way ; 
yO^: could indeed have done things better without 
th^ w^^ping and crying at all. "And along^ with this 
idea of a i&^sonal God, comes jtyrjMmy and priestcraft.- 
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T 3 rratiny and i:tfij||6tcraft hav6 been cvetywhera Whtee 
this iddh existed, and until the lie is knocked dn tibe 
head, say the Buddhists, tyranny will not cease. So 
long as man thinks he has to cower before another 
strong being, there will be priests with exclusive 
rights and privileges to make men cower before them ; 
for these poor men will continue to ask a priest to 
stand as interceders for them. ^iThe defect will not 
be remedied by discarding the Brahmins of the pre- 
sent day, for, others will take their place, and these 
new upstarts will be the worst of tyrannisers always. 
So these priests will be there, so long as this Personal 
God idea will be there, and society will not 

rise to a greater status of morality so long 

as priestcraft and tyranny go hand in hand. 

But how did it come about ? Some strong 

men in olden times got people in their hands 
and said you must obey us or we will destroy you. 
That was the long and short of it. Next, the Buddhist 
sa^s, you are rational up to the point that evenrthing 
is the result of the law of karma. You all believe, 
in the infinity of souls, and that, souls are without 
birth or deathi and the law of karma, winch is perfect 
logic no doubt, for there cannot be a^ cause without an 
effect, the present must have had its cause in the past 
and will hkve its effect in the future. You Hindi» say 
that karma is jada ai|d not chaitanya,* therefom, some 
chaUanya is necessary to bring this caus^ to fruition. 

. . r ■ . _ _ ^ 

^ natftsr. 

Cha i tt Ay* ' comiciw forcia. 
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Is it that ch^fHanya is necessary to a plant to< 

fruitioa? -H I plant the seed,- and add isratwr* ao- 
ckaiianyu is necessary to (suse thegrowtii of the plant. ' 
Ypn nay say there was sot^ original chaitanya them, 
but the souls themselves are the chaitanya, so 
other chaitanya will be necessaiy. If human 
souls have chaitanya. what necessity is there for a. 
God, as the Jain/ say, who believe in souls, 
uitlike the Buddhists, but do not believe in God. So 
your belief in the existence of souls as well as of God 
is not original. And when 3rou try to criticise saying 
that -all impersonal ideals such as those of Bud- 
dhism and Advaitism will make for immoralii^r, just 
read, -a little of. what has been done in India by sects 
that believe in the Personal God idea. Generally 
speaking, you will find less of immorality in the camp 
of: those who believe in impersonal ideals because it 
takes a better type of mind to understand these, So 
where stand you then? There is no help out "of the 
clutches of the Buddhist. You may quote the .Vedas,' 
to airport' the Personal God ideals but he does ndt 
believe in them. He- will say, "my Tfipitakas say 
no to it, and., they are without beginning or end, not 
even written by Buddha, for Buddha says he is only 
reciting them ; they are eternal." And if he adds,, 
"ypurs. -are wxtmg, while ours, are the true Vedas,, 
yours ^sng manufactured byt.the ^rahmin priests., are 
fals^/K hois <]p you escape ^1« 

h*e is the way to get ‘out, /I^e ^ 
atMdwd. objeettpn, the metaphysical 
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qiialities are different. Sasrs the Advaiti^t, ihe^ ore 
not. Xhere is no difference between substance wA 
'qualities. You know the old illustration »faow the 
rqpe* is taken for the stiake» and when you see the 
"snake you do not see the rope at all, die rope has 
vanished. Dividing a thing into substance and 
quality is a metaphysical something in the brains of 
philosophers, for there never caiV^be such a dividon 
in actual experience outside. You see a concrete 
substance, if you are an ordinary man, and abstnurt 
qualities only, if you are a great yogi, but you never 
see both at the same time. So Buddhists, your quarrel 
about substance and qualities has been but a mis* 
calculation which does not stand in fact. But, if the 
substance is unqualified, there can only be one. If 
you take qualities off from the soul, and show that 
these qualities are in the mind, only superimx>osed on 
the soul, there can never be more |han one soul, for 
it is qualification that makes the difference between 
one soul and another. For how do you know that 
oific soul is different from another? It is owing to 
certain differentiating marks, certain qualities. And 
where qualities do not exist how can there be 
differentiation? Therefore there cannot be even two 
souls, but one only, and your belief in a Paratndtman 
is imnecessary, for this very soul is that. The one who 
is called the Parafi^tinan, that very one is called 
JivAtman, also* And Dualists, such as S&oldbyans and 
others, who say that the soul is otmiipsesent, vibhu, 
contradict themselves when they say that there are 
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two mpiie tluui two iiifiiutes. Ff^^th^e oaa be 
but oqly ozie infinite. What else? . This 
is the Atman, eveiything else is its manifestation 
There is the arcrutnent against the Buddhist bub t^e 
matter does not end there. ■ The Advaitist position is' 
not merely a weak one of criticism.. The advaitist 
criticises others when they come too near him, and 
just throws them atfiliy .that is sll> but he propounds 
his own position. He is the only one that does not 
stop with criticism and showing boc^S in his favour 
only. You say the universe is a thing of continuous 
motion. In vyashti everything is moving, you are 
moving, the table is moving, motion everywhere, it 
is the iiattire of samsdra or Jagat ; continuous motion 
is jagat. Therefore there cannot be an individuality 
in this jagat, bccsuse individuality means that which 
does not change, and there cannot be any changeable 
individuality, for -.that would be a contradiction in 
terms. There is no such a thing as individuality in 
this little world of ours, the jagat. Thought and' 
feeling, mind and body, beasts and animals, and 
everything else, are in a continuous state of flux. 
But suppose you take the universe as a rmit whole ; 
can it change or move? Certainly not. The motion 
of a body is possilfie of comprehension in comparison 
with something which has a little less of motion in it 
or .<is entirely motionless. The i^ivetse as a. whole, 
therefore,., is motionless, . unchangrable; You . will, 
therpf(n‘ti>,.be an individual then and then, alone, when 
you will feel, yourself to b^ .oaxa .with the whole 
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uoiverse* That i$ why the Ved&atist says tbAt.so 
lax»£^ ;as ^ihete am two «fear does not cease. It is^didy 
when one does not see another* does not feel another* 
when it is all one* then alone death ceases* then alone 
.samsdra .vamshes. Advaita teaches us therefore* that 
man is individual in being universal* and in not being 
particular. You are immortal only when you are the 
whole. You are fearless and deathless only when you 
are one with the universe* ai^d then alone you will find 
that what you tall the universe* the God* and your 
own existence, form one Unit whole and are one and 
the same. It is the one undivided existence which 
we, and others having the same state of mind as we 
have, look upon as manifold universe, with its suns, 
and moons, and stars and so forth. People who have 
done a little bctt^ karma, get another state of mind 
and when they die look upon it as svarga, peopled 
with oelestial beings. ^ People who are still higher see 
this very same thing as Brahma btoha, and the perfect 
ones neither see the earth nor the heavetis, nor any 
loka at all in it. To their vision* this universe has 
vanished, and Brahman stands in its stead. 

Can we know this Brahman? I have told you 
of the beautiful realistic delineation txE the infinite in 
the Samhita. Here we shall find another presents*^ 
tion of the .same but from the internal standpc^t. 
The former was the infinite of the external but 4n 
this^ latter we have the infinite of thought. There the 
paintiug of the infinite was attempted , in, positive 
language w^ch faiiled ^-axprees ad here Ihe 
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attempt was made to paint it ia negative language 
as we* shall see. Now, here is the universe, iD4 even 
admitting that it is the Brahman, can we Iehow tbib 
Brahman ? We can never know it, and yoUv must 
All understand this clearly. Again and again this ques- 

come to you, if this is Brahman, how can 
we know it? ‘*By what, O Maitreyi, the knower 
can be known ; how can the knower be known ?•’* 
The eyes see everything ; can they see themselves ? 
They cannot. Knowledge itself is a limitation, to 
know a thing is to limit it. Children of Aryas, you 
must remember this, for herein lies a big truth. All the 
Western temptations that come to you have for their 
metaphysical basis the principle that there is nothing 
higher than sense-knowledge. In the East, in accord- 
ance with our VedaS; we say, that knowledge always 
lowers the thing known because it is in its nature a 
limitation. When you want to know a thing, it imme- 
diately becomes limilsd by your mind. Refe# back to 
that instance of the oyster making pearls, how it is but 
bringing into our understanding a thing in the terms of 
oiu: consciousness and not knowing the thing as it is in 
it^lf. This is true with regard to our knowledge of 
every thing, but can you thus limit the infinite ? Can 
you limit Him who forms the substance of all know- 
ledge, Him who is the Sakshi, the. witness, and 
without whom you oaanot have auy knowledge, Him 
who has no quahties; who is the of the whole 

itniyerse, the witness in our own ^uls? How. can 
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yoQ kuow Him 7. By -wlnt means can yon Umifc'Hka 7- 
Tbr whole tinivefse Is a false attempt of the Atman 
eiptess Himself. It is, as It were, the ii^lnite Atman 
trying to see the reflection of His own face, mirrored 
in the lx>dics and minds of all beings from the lowest 
to the^highest. It is, as it were, he is taki^ up one 
such mirror after another and is rejecting it again as 
insuflicient until at last in the human body he 
comes to the conclusion that there cannot be any 
exiwession of the infinite in the finite. Then comes 
the retrograde march, and this is what is called re> 
nunciation, vairdgya. Back from the senses, do not 
go to the senses, is the watchword of vairdgya. And- 
from that, springs that self-control, which is the basis 
of all morality, of all spiritual life ; and you must 
remember that the universe begins to show its real 
nature from^the time when you have this tapasya, or 
real renunciation. And as you go back and back, 
all that t&e universe of matter and mind can give dre 
manifested before you and they are all left asSde cme 
after the other until you remain what you really are. 

This is mokis^, or liberation. ; 

So this idea we have to understand . — Vijndtdram Howto 
are hena vijniniy&t . — “How to know the knower?” 
the knoWer cannot.be known, because if it were known knower> 
it will not be thc;knower. If you look at your ^es 
in a reffeding mirror ^he reflection is no more your 
eyes, s<^etUag .else, ' only . a refiectibn. ,But if 

this ^ui, ^his maive^},. in^te being whii^ you are, 
is only jl^iiat go^ if . jt « such ? 
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It cannot live, and move about, and enjoy the world, 
as we do. People cannot understand how l^e witness 
can enjoy, and there are many who say,' *^Oh, yo% 
Hindus have become quiescent and good for nothing, 
through such a doctrine as says you are mere vidt- 
nesses.** In reply we can say, that, first of all, it is the 
witness only that can enjoy. If there is a kusti, ot a 
wrestling match, who enjoys it more — those who are 
playing, or those who are looking oq f rom outside? 
The more you are the witness of anything in life, the 
more you enjoy it. Such enjo3nnent is dnandam, there- 
fore, infinite bliss can only come to 3rou when you 
have become the witness of this universe, and then 
alone you become mukta or Free. It is the witness 
alone that can work without any desire, without any 
idea of going to heaven, without any idea of praise 
or blame from others. The witness alone enjoys, 
and none else. 

Before coming to the ethics of Advaita, we 
must understand one thing which is the meta- 
physical basis of Advaitism, the theory of mdyd. 
Everyone of these points in the Advaita system re- 
quires years to understand and months to tell. There- 
fore you will excuse me if I only just touch them 
Maya en passant This theory of mdyd has been die most 

difficult thing to understand in all ages. Let me 
Jell you in a few words, that It is no theory, but a 
combination of the three ideas Desa^liil^niniitiaf^ 
time, space, and causation— which agajjn/have been 
fairer mtb or n^ and 
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fpnns. Suppose there is a wave in the oceai|» /slQhe 
.wave is distinct fr<»ii the- oeean only in its fontt fuetd 
saine» aaA this . fop^ and name., cannot hsye ^ 
separate existence from the wave ; they exist only 
with the wave. The wave may sid>side, but the same 
amount of water which forms the wave remains, even 
when the name and form of the wave has vanished 
for ev^. So this mdyd is what makes the difference 
between you and me, between all animals and man, 
between gods and men, between all things, in short. 
In fact, it is this mdyd that causes the Atman to be 
caught, as it were, in so many millions of beings who 
are all different in name and form. If you leave it 
alone, let name and form go, it vanishes for ever, 
and you bepome what you really are. This is mdyd. 
Again I say, it is no theory, but a statement of facts. 
When the realist states that this world exists, what 
he means, is, that this table has an independent exist- 
ence of its own, that it does not depend on the exist- 
ence of anything else in the universe, and if this 
whole universe be destroyed and annihilated this 
table will remain as it is just now A little know- 
ledge shows you that that cannot be. “ Everything 
here in the sense-world is dependent and inter- 
dependent, relative and co-relative, and the existence 
of one depends bn the existence of other. Thae are 
three steps, therefore,, .in our knowledge of thin|^ ; 
the first is when, we tahe each thing as individual 
and separate frQm;ieve*3r other ,; the ne;^. step is 
to ^find that there is a,^ redatkm,. "oo-relation 
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1. Extra- 

Cosmic 

God. 


2. God as 

Cosmic 

Force. 


3. God as 
Absoluto. 


between all things ; and the last is that, there 
IS only one thing which we see as so many. The 
idea of God with the ignoilant is that this God 
is somewhere outside the uhiverse, that is to say, 
the conception of God with them is extremely 
human ; He does what a man does, only on a bigger 
scale. And we have seen how that God is proved 
in^just a few words to be unreasonable and ins|;fficient. 
The next idea is the idea of Him as power which 
we sec manifested everywhere. This is the real idea 
of the Personal God, the same that we get in the 
Chandi,^ but, mark me, it is not a God that you 
make the reservoir of all good qualities only. You 
cannot have two Gods, God and Satan ; you must 
have only one, and dare to call Him the producer of 
what we call good and bad, both. You must have 
only one, and take the logical consequences of it.+ 
He is like the light before me which will illumine 
equally when you do a work of charity or forge 
another’s name with its help. This is the second 
stage of the idea of God, and the third is that, God 
is neither outside nor inside nature, but that God 
and nature and soul and universe are all convertible 


* A pottioB of the Matkandeya Purana, which deals with 
the real nature of die Power tfalit creates, jMreserves and 
destroys the Universe. 
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textaa. Y«if can aevar have any twa<of tiiose’a|hxbx^ 
ideas, tog^e'&e^ just as yon‘ eaa. never see yowraeif to ^ 
tibie hody and the scml at once. The terms in ntoto- 
physics . alotne have deluded you to- the belief that 
ytox- ean do so. With that 3fou come to assume that 
yon ate a body and have- a soul, and that you axe 
bjoth together. How can that be ? Tiy it in 3n>uT own 
mind a^ find that you cannot think so. If you are a 
yogi you will think yourself as chmtanya and the body 
idea Avill vanish from you. If you- are an ordinary 
man, you will think of yourself as a body and the 
idea of spirit will be nonexistent for you. But be- 
cause the metaphysical ideas exist that man has a 
body and a soul, you think that man is both of these 
simultaneoxtsly. So one thing at a time. You do not' 
see God when you see matter ; you see the effect 
and the effect alone, and the cause you cannot see, 
and the mom^t you see the cause, the effect 
will have vanished, and you will exclaim, “wheto is 
this world, and who has taken it off?" 

"One that is formless and limitless, beyond all 
compare, beyond all quaHties, such a Brahman, Oh 
sage, O learned man, will shine in your heart in 
sdm 4 dhi/" "With whom all the changes of nature 
cease for ever, that which is Thought beyond aU 
thoughts, that which the Vedas declare to bg the 
esfexu^ of what we call quur .exist«ice, is Brahman 
and so will He manifest Hims^ in yoii in samddhi.” 
"Beyond all birth and.dei^, the Infinite, the incom- 
pMkh^e, iilto the deluge of wifter duzmg the makd- 
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appears 



Maya. 


pfalam of the universe-^water above, water beneath,, 
water on all sides^ and on the face of Uiat water not 
a wave, not a ripide,— idlent and calm, in which all 
visions, all fights and quarrels have ceased for ever,, 
the Brahman, for such is He, will ^ine in your hearts 
in samddhi/'* Such a realisation may come to man 
and when that has come the world, as we see it will 
vanish. 

We have seen that this Brahman, this Reality, is 
unknown and unknowable, not in the sense of the 
agnostic, but because, to say that we know It would 
be a blasphemy, for we are It already. We have also 
seen that this Brahman is not this table and yet It 
is this table. For if you take off the name and form 
of the table, whatever reality will be left of it will be 
He, the Brahman, for He is It. It is He who is the 
reality in everything. 

“Thou art the woman, thou the man, thou the 
young man walking in the pride of youth, thou the 
old man tottering on his stick, thou art all in all, 
in every thing, and I am thee, I am thee.**t That 
is the theme of Advaitism. A few words more. 
Herein lies, we find, the explanation of the essence 
of things. We have seen how here alone we can 
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firm-stend t^jjunst ^ the onnuh ot, J|f9gic.<^ 

scieQtiiic knowledge and eo footii. Here at CWt 
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renson has a firm foundation, but the Indian V^tmwt 
does not curse tiie preceding: steps which lead him 
to it ; he looks back and he blesses them, for he 
knows that though they gave a partial statement 
9f . the absolute truth yet they were true under 
certain circumstances, ^hey gave the vision of 
the real thing, but through glass of mdyd, 
and though distorted it might have looked, yet 

it was a vision of truth and nothing but truth; 
was all that they gave. The same God whom 

the ignorant man saw outside nature, the same whom 
the little-knowing man saw as . inter-penetrating the 
universe, and the same whom the sage realises as 
his own self and the whole universe itself, all are 
but visions of one and the same being, of the same 
entity seen from different standpoints of view, seen 
through different glasses of mdyd, perceived, by minds 
under different circumstances, and all the differences 
in visions were caused by that. Not only is it that 
those steps are true but one leads to the other. 
What is the difference between science '<and common 
knowledge? If you ask one of the ignorant villagers 
the cat^ of sQmething unusual which is happening, 
be will tell you that it is a ghost that causes the 
phenomenon, because» it.is the nature of ignorance to 
seeh for causes outside of effects* If a stone falls, it 
is^^^OwU by a dey|ll or a ignorant 
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nature,, the law of gravitatioh that causes it. So 
is what generates a i^ht betw^ Sdence «uid 
ey^ywhere.' Reli^ons are encumber^ with ek- 
planatiohs of phenomena from supernatural causes "or 
causes which are outside the nature of'theni. So 
they'asngn one angel to the chi^ge of the sun, another 
to the moon, and so on, ad infinitum. It is almort 
the ^me as to assert that every change is cau^d 
by a ghost, or a ^irit, the one common point of all 
such explanations being that they attempt to find 
an extraneous cause, outside the thing ; but the very 
wmd science means that the cause of a thing has to be 
sought out from the nature of the thing itself. As 
Science is progressing, step by step, it has taken 
on itself the task of explaining phenomena from 
natural causes and Advaitism alone as religion, counte- 
nancing that process, is the most scientific religion. 
It says this universe has neither been created by an 
extra-cosmic God, nor is it the work of any out- 
side genius, but is self-creating, self-dissolving, self- 
nUMufesting, infinite existence, tlie Brahman and 
Tat twam asi — “Thou art That ; That is It.” That 
is the Advaitist position and 3 rou m that this, and 
this alone, can be the only scientific religion. And 
with all the prattle about science that is going on 
daily at present in half-educated India, with all its 
talk about rationalism and reascm that I hear- every 
day, 1 expect that aH of you will come over and dare- 
to be^^A^dyaitists, and d«e to pteaidi the ^nciples 
of Uie A^vaita to the wofldi ..“fbr the gbdd of maBf, 
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for the hat^ness of foaiijr/’ If you do oot, I take 
you for cowards. If yo>U cannot get over your cowar- 
dice, if your fear is your excuse, allow the same 
liberty unto others, do not try to break up the poor 
idol-worshipper, do not tty to call him a devil, do not 
go about preaching unto evety man who does not 
agree en‘irely with you ; know first that you who 
are educated are cowards yourselves, and if society 
frightens you, if your own superstitions of the 
i>ast frighten yon so much, how much more will these 
superstitions frighten and bind them down who are 
Ignorant So have mercy on others Would to God 
that the whole wojld were Advaitists to-morrow, not 
in theory, but in realisation ; but since that cannot 
be, let us do the next best thing, take the ignorant 
by the hands, lead them always step by step in the 
measure of their strength, knowing that every step 
in religious growth is true and progressive. And the 
progress is not from bad to good, but from good to 
better. 

Something more has to be told about the ethics 
of Advaitism Bo3rs lights talk now-a-days, — a talk 
which they learn from somebody. Lord Imows from 
w^om — ^that Advaitism will make pcoplO all immoral, 
because if we are all one and all Cod, we need not 
be moral at all. But, that is the argument of the 
brute, who can only be kept down the whip. If 
any one is such a brute as to want alWa3is a whip to 
keep him down he ought to commit suidde .first. Let 
me tell you diat Advaitism akme is tibe true explana* 
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tioi^ of t^e principle of AH ^^llKioiis< 

preach that the essence of morahty is ^ ^ gOO<| 
unto othess, and to be unselfish. But why ? Because 
some god has said it ? He is not for me. Is it because 
some scriptures have so enjoined it? Let th«n, that 
is nothing to me. Each one for himself and some- 
body take the hindermost, that is all the morality in 
the world, at least with many. What is the reason 
why I £h.ould be moral ? You cannot explain it 
except when you come to know the principle laid 
down in the Gita, that : "He who sees everyone 
in himself, and himself in everyone, thus seeing the 
same God living equally in all, the sage, for such is 
he, no more kills the self by the self." Know through 
Advaita that if you hurt anyone you hurt yotirself ; 
they are all you. Whether you know it or not, 
through all hands you work, through all feet you 
move, you arc the king enjoying in the palace, you 
are the beggar leading that miserable existence in the 
stieet, you are in the ignorant as well as in the 
learned, you are in the man who is weak, and in the 
man who is strong ; know this and be sympathetic. 
And that is why we must not hurt others. That is 
why I do not even care if I have to starve, because 
there will be millions of mouths eating at the same 
time, and they are all mine. Therefore I should not 
care what becomes of me apd mine, for the whole 
unJvmse is mine, I am enjo3dng all the bliss in it at 
the saine time ; and who can kill me, who is one 
with universe ? ^eim^ iS basis of all 
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tnoralily. The others teadh it, but cannot gtvs you 
Its reason. 

This piindple of A^vaiiism that one is one 
with the infinite, will have to be heard first, then Advaiw 
thought upon, and then realised.* And what will be 
the gain ? Strength and illumination It will take aurtog 
off that veil of hypnotism whidi you 3 n>urself have 
cast upon the world. Send not out thoughts and words 
of weakness unto yourself or to humanity. Know 
that all sins and all evils can be summed up into that 
one word — weakness. It is weakness that is the motive 
power in aU evil doing ; it is weakness that is the 
motive power in all wrong acts ; it is weakness that 
makes men do what they ought not to do ; it is weak- 
ness that makes them manifest as different from what 
they really are. Let them all know what they are , 
let them repeat to themselves day and night what 
they are in their real nature. Let them sudc it with 
their mother’s milk, the idea of strength-^I am He, 

I am He And then let them think of it, and out of 
that thought will proceed works such as the world 
has never seen So tilat is what is to be done. This f* Advrittoir 

impTftctIcA'* 

Advaitism is said by some to be impracticable ; that Me? 
t^is to aay, it is not yet manifesting itself on fire 
material plane To a certain ejcteut it is true, but 
herein is the reniedy for it, remember the saying of 
the Vedas— “Om, this is the great secret ; 0m, this 
is the greatest possession ; he who knows Uie secret 
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of this Om, whatever he desires thyt he.gets,”!* You 
diall have to know first the secret of this Q^i,diat- 
you are That ; you shall have h> knour jSrst sacret 
of this Tattwam as4, and then, and tiien what- 

ever you want shall (;»me to you. You ^all have to 
believe that you are That, if you want to be great 
in the material plane also. I may be a little bubble, 
and you a mountain-high, wave, .but we must , know 
that for both of us the infinite ocean is the back- 
ground, the infinite God our magazine of . power and 
strength, and we can draw as much as we like, both 
of us, from that reservoir behin^.. Believe, therefore, 
in yourselyes. The secret of Advaita is — ^Believe in 
yourselves first, jjnd then believe in an 3 rthing else. 
In the history' of the world, you will find that only 
those nations that have believed in themselves have 
become great and strong. In the history of each 
nation, you will always find that individuals that have 
believed in themselves have become great and strong. 
Here, in this India, came an Englishman, who was 
only a clerk, and for want of funds and other reasons 
he tried to blow his brains out twice, and when fail- 
ed, he believed in himself, believed that he was bom to 
do great -things, fmd thut.man be<^e Eord Qive, the 
founder, of; an empire. If he had' believed the i^res 
and jgc^e craw]^ all. bis life, , saying, -VOh ibord I 
^m weak, and 1 am. h>w”'r*-whme. would' he have.bemt? 

i j ■ 'J'T 
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In a htnatic a^lum. They have made Itmafida of 
you with these evU teachings. I have seen ^ the 
world over the bad effects of these teachings of weah- 
ness and false humility, a^d these are desttosring the 
htunan race. Our children are brought up in this 
way, and is it a wonder that they become semi>lunati«i 
as they are? 

This is the practical side of the Advaita Vedanta 
Believe, therefore, in yourselves, and if you want 
material wealth, work it out ; it will come to you. 
If you want to be intellectual, work it out on the 
intellectual plane, and intellectual giants you shall be. 
And if you want to attain to freedom, take and work 
it out on the Spiritual plane, and Gods you shall be, 
and finally enter into the blissful state of Nirvdna. 
The defect here is that up to this time the Advaita has 
been worked out on the spiritual plane only, now the 
time has come wh«i you have to make it practical 
in the material plane also. It shall no more be a 
R^hasya, a secret, it shall no more live wii^ monks 
in caves and forests, in the Himalayas ; but it must 
come down to the dai^, everyday life of the people ; 
it shall be worked out in the palace ofirthe king, in 
the cave of the recluse, it shall be, worked out in the 
cottage of the pow, in the street of the beggar, every* 
where and by evmybody. And as the Git& st^s, — 
S'Miptumapyasya dharmasya trdyate mahaio bhaydi f, 
the realisation a little even of this rehgiott will 
save us freon great fesr* ^Bierefpirey.do.'not be dis- 
<$n»aged even if you c a nno t if to -every derail 
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of your life in Imictice, for this religion is so great, 
says Lord Krishna, that even the least done of it 
brings a great amotint of good. Therefore, children 
of the Aryans, do not sit idle, aivake and arisle, dnd 
stop not till the goal is reached. The time has come 
when this Advaita is to be worked out practically in 
every plane of life by everyone, without any distinc- 
tion of caste, colour or sex. Let us bring it down 
from heaven unto the earth ; this is the present dis- 
pensation. Aye, the voices of our forefathers of old 
are telling us to stop not until we have done that. 
Let the teachings of the Advaita come down to all, 
high and low, until they permeate the world, until 
they enter into every pore of society, and become the 
common propaty of everybody, until they beodme 
part and parcel of our lives, enter into our veins and 
tingle with every drop of blood there. Aye, you may 
be astonished to hear it, but the Europeans are better 
practical Vedantists than we are. I used to stand on 
the sea-side of New York and look at the emigrants 
coming from different countries, crushed, down- 
trodden, hopeless, with small bundles of clothes as all 
their possession, their dress all in rags, unable to look 
a man in the face ; if they saw a policeman they 
were afraid and tried to get to the other side of the 
footpath ; Snd then, mark yod, in »x *month8 those 
very men walkiiig erect, trell dothed, lodkdng 
evdybody in the face I And what makes tUs 
wosaddtiul dlfferdicb? {jne of tiiem haS come from 
Aroibtuk, or pdrfad^ ftditt .sdmetehere else, dhete 
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he 4ms ’ titu^ied heyt^d 411 tdodfthitidh, 

W'hete everybody told UbBi he wos a bom Slkve, 
and borft to mtosin in his loW state all bte life, the 
least move fitom which would have made the strong 
mish his very life out of him. There even the 
very air murmured round him, “Stave ; you are a 
slave, so remain there. Hopeless 3 nou were bom, hope- 
less reniain “ But when he landed in the streets of 
New York, he found a well-dr4ssed eenlleman shaking 
him by the hand ; it made no difference that the 
one was in rSgS and the other weB-clad. He went a 
step further and saw a restaurant where gentlemen 
were dining at a table ; he was asked to take a seOt 
at a comer of the same table ; and thus he went 
about, and found a new life, found that there was 
a place where at least he was recognised as a man 
among men. Perhaps he went to Washington, and 
there saw men coming from distant villages, ill-clad 
peksants, all shaking hands with the Presiifent ; he 
took courage and shook hands with the President 
himself. Then the veil of mdyd slipped away from 
him. He, the free man. who has been hsrpnotised 
into slavery and weakness, awake once tffore, rises up 
afad finds himself to be a man in the world of men ! 
Aye, in ^is country of ours, the very birthplace of 
the Ved&nta, our ihaksCs have been hypnotised for 
agek into thaf very stdte. To k>uch them is pollu- 
tion ; to rit with them is pollutjiMi ! **Hopeless they 
were bom ; so In^dess they must' remain** ; and the 
restil^ la thkt th^ ha^e tibctl iSttking, Sit^kfng, sittk- 
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iog imd iMve omne to the ,to Jj^osq^u 

bdngs can come. For Miihat ooitotiy 'in 

world where man has to sleep with the cattle? • And 
for this, blame no body else, do. not commit tbe.tpis- 
take of the igncnant. The effect is here and the ctmse 
is here too. We are to Uame. Stand up, be b(dd, 
and take the blame on your own shouldtfs. Do not 
go about throwing mud at others ; for all the evils 
you suffer from, you are the sole, the <mly ca-use. 

Young men of Lahore, understand this, the 
burden of this great sin, hereditary and national, is on 
your shoulders. You may make thousands of reform 
societies, twenty thousand political assemblages and 
such other institutions, but there is no hope for us. 
These will be of no use until there is that sympathy, 
that love, that heart, that thinks for all, — ^until 
Buddha’s heart comes once more into .India, until the 
words of X<ord Krishna are brought to their i^ractical 
use, there is no hope for us. You go on imitating the 
£ur(q>eans and tbdr societies and assemblages, but let 
me tell you a story, a fact that I saw with nsty own 
eyes. A company of Burmans was taken over to 
London by some persons here, who turned put to be 
Eurasions. They exhilsted tiiose people in London, 
took all the money and then took these Burnjums over 
to the Continent, and they left thmn th^e..^,gopd 
or evil. These poor.people did not knov^ a single wpcid 
of any Eurtmes^n language. The.Engtbdr Consul in 
Ajiis|iia sent thpm oyer to London. .They were hplp- 
)f^;.jit,..Lppd(m, wi^tput .knowihff. anyope. Bitt an 



Tm/VUDAiftA, 
got. to )rpxm of toioa, 

f9]?eignet9,;lnxm Bunn« into her ovn house, t^ye 
tliem (^otoes, bed, and evoything else, and then aent 
the. news to toe new^>apers. And, marh you,, toe 
next day the whole nation was, as it were, roused. 
Money poured in and these people were he^;>ed out 
and sent back to Burma. On this sort of sympathy 
are based all the political and other administratiye 
institutions of the West ; it is the rock foundation 
of love, for themselves at least. They may not love 
the world ; they may be enemies all round in certain 
respects to some, but it goes without saying however, 
that there is. in them a great love for their own people 
and for truth and justice and charity to the stranger 
at their door. I would be the most ungrateful man 
if I did not always tell you how wonderfully and 
how hospitably I was received in every ooimtry in toe 
West. Where is that kind of heart here, to build 
upon ? No sooner do we start a little joint-stO|to cgmp 
pany than we cheat each other, and the whole thi|jg 
comes down with a crash. You talk of imitating 
them, and building as, big, a nation as they have. 
But whm-e. are toe foundations ? Ours ar» only sand, 
aijiid so iwhat building we raise upt^ it comes down 
wito a < 3 Bsh in no ttme. ^eretore, young men of 
Lahwe, raise, once more toat wonderful banner of 
Adysita, fpr on no oto.^ ground can you have, that 
wonderful love, which nees toe same Lcxrd present in 
toe.ef^e ^manna: everywhere.; unfurl tot|t,baii(ner cd 
love smd, s^ si^ .no^.tia.'.ghe.^ ^ 
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rea;che<i.*' Ai^lse, arise ohite more, fo^' hotkiingr 
be ' done withbilt renunc&iti<Mfi:' It you Wali^ t6 ' 
others, yonr own self must go. Aye, in ibis' iSftW^s 
of the Christians — you cannot serve God and Mahuhon 
at the same time. Vairdgya, Renunciation, that is 
what we want. Your ancestors gave up the world 
for doing great things. But at the present time we 
have only men Who ^ve up the world to help tliilr 
own salvation. Throw away every thing, even your 
own salvation, and go and help others. Aye, you arc 
always talking bold words, but here is {Mractical 
Vedfinta before you. Give up this little life of yours 
for others. What matters if you die of starvation, 
you and I and thotisands like us, so long as this 
nation lives. The nation is sinking, the curse of 
tmnumbered millions is on our heads, — ^the millions, 
to whom we have been giving ditch-water to drink 
when they are dying of thirst and when the peren- 
nial rivei: of life-giving water is flowing past, the 
millions, whom we allow to starve at sight of plenty, 
the millions to whom we have talked of Advaita and 
hated with all our strength, the millions against whom 
we have invented the doctrines of Lokdchdra, to whom 


we have talked theoretically, that all are ^e same, 
and all are the same Lord, without practising a little 
of it ev^.' Aye, wipe oiS tius blot of* (hfler^ce in 
thought'^and i^ctic^e. '^ArisO ahd awalce.'*" V&Wt 
UkatterS if this flttfe life gi>es? £tveryone has got 


the '^int as well' as .the sinnw, ^e tkh as 
is 'pv- 



pet^tjr anyone. ^ ^ 3?^.; 

f^Tbr.!^*«5e»:f wOfi^ice^ ^ %dia w 

we wii^t is dtaracter, steat^i^ of character ^ 
that iriai^ ^ cUn^ on to. a thins hhe grim death*. 
“Let the casuists blame or praise, let Lakshmi come 
or go away, let death come now, or in a hundred 
years, the man of steadfast character never goes 
astray, a step even from the path of right.” Ariie 
and awake, for the time is passing away and all our 
energies are being frittered away in vain talking. 
Arise and awake, let minor things and quarrels over 
little details and fights over insignificant ^>ctrines 
be thrown aside, for here is the greatest of all works, 
the regeneration of the sinking millions. Mark, when 
the Mohammedans first came into India how many 
millions of Hindus were here : but to-day they have 
dwindled down to almost one-third of what they were 
before. As days pass by, there is the risk that th^ 
will become less and less till the whole disappe^. 
And with them will disappear the marvellous ideas 
of Which, with all their defects, they still stand as 
rqwesentativcs, yes, even the doctrine of the Advaita 
that west jewel of all spiritual thought. Therefore, 
arise, awake, and stretch out your^hands to protect the 
spirituality of the world. And first of all, work it out 
for your own country. What we want here just wjw 
is hot sO much spirituality as a little of the brit^^ing 
down of the Advaita into the material wqrid. First 
br^ uM^thm religiaii. Wit stu^ tOQ^iptich tjhth ' 
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religion’ ^hen the poor fellows are starving* Biit 
^gmas will not satisfy tiie craving of hung^. There 
are two curses here> first, our weakness and secoildly, 
our hatred for the masses of our country, our dned- 
up hearts. You may talk doctrines by the millions, 
you may have sects by the hundred ; aye, but they 
will be of no use until you have the heart to feel, 
and to feel for them as your Veda teaches you, to 
feel till you find them to be but parts of your own 
vself, till you find that the poor and the rich, the saint 
and the sinner, all are but parts of the one Infinite 
whole which you call Brahman. 

Gentlemen, thus I have tried to place before you 
only a few of the most prominant points of the Advaita 
system. The time has come now when they Should 
be carried out into practice, not only in this country 
but everywhere. The sledge-hammer blows of 
modern science are pulverising into powder the 
porcelain foundations of all Dualistic religions every- 
where. It is not only here that the Dualists are tor- 
turing texts till they will extend no longer, for texts 
are not India-rubber ; it is not only here that they 
are trying to discover all sorts of wa3rs to protect them- 
selves but they are doing so still more in Europe and 
America. And this Advaitic idea will have to go 
from India even thare, nay, it has already got there. 
Only We shall have to continue that and save then: 
ovilisattons also. P(»r, in the West, the old order of 
thmgs is vanishing, giving way to a new order of 
thittg^ The worship of gold, tiie worship of 
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Mammon* is vanishing. Their old system of 
though crude* was better than the modern system 
of chase after mere material prosperity which has 
been elevated to the place of religion with them 
now. No nation* however strong* can stand on 
such foundations* and the history of the world 
tells us that all that had similar foundatioiis 
are dead and gone. Therefore we shall have to stop 
the in-coming of such a wave of materalism in India* 
and shall have to preach the Advaita to every one* 
so that religion may withstand the* shock of modern 
science. And not only so* but we shall have to help 
other nations as well ; we shall have to help out 
Europe and America from their groove of materialism. 
Eet me remind you once more, that here is practical 
work for us, and the very first part of that is to go 
down to the sinking millions of India and to take them 
by the hand* remembering the words <rf I^rd 
Krishna ; — - r \ 

“Even in this life they have conquered heaven 
whose minds are firm fixed in this sameness, for God 
is pure and the same to all ; therefore* sucl\ alone are 
said to be living in Ood/^ 
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A 

THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN SPIRITUAL 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


The Swami presided at a meeting: at which the 
Sister Nivedita (Miss M. E. Noble) delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘The Influence of Indian Spiritual Thougfht 
in £tljg:kind/’ on the nth March, 1898, at the Star 
Theatre, Calcutta. Swami Vivekananda on rising: to 
introduce Miss Noble spoke as follows : — 

Ladies and Genti^emen, 

When I was travelling: throug:h the Eastern parts 
of Asia, one thing especially struck me, that is the 
prevalence of Indian spiritual thought in Eastern 
Asiatic countries. You may imagine the surprise 
with which I noticed written on the walls of C’ninese 
and Japanese temi:)les, some well-known Sanskrit 
Mantras, and possibly it will please you all the more 
to know, that they were aU in old Bengali characters, 
standing even in the present day, as a monument of 
niissionary energy and zeal displayed by our fore- 
fathers of Bengal. 

Apart from what we find in these Asiatic countries, 
the work of India’s spiritual thought is so wide-spread 
and unmistakable that even in Western countries, 
going deep below the surface, I found traces of the 
same influence still present. It has now become a 
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historical fact that the spiritual ideas of the Indiaii^ 
people travelled towards both the Hast and the West 
in days gone by. Everybody knows now how much 
the world owes to India’s spirituality, and how potent 
a factor in the present and the past of humanity have 
lieen the spiritual thoughts of India. I find another 
most remarkable phenomenon at present and that is, 
that civilisation and progress of humanity have been 
greatly advanced by that wonderful race — the Anglo- 
Saxon, I may go further and tell you that had it 
not Been for the power of the Anglo-Saxons we should 
not have met here to-day to discuss, as we are doing, 
about the influence of our Indian spiritual thought. 
And coming back to our own country, coming from 
the West to the East, I see the same Anglo-Saxon 
power working here with all its defects, but retaining 
its peculiarly characteristic good features ; and I 
believe that at last a grand result will be achieved 
through it. The British idea of expansion and pro- 
gi*ess is forcing us up, and let us remember, that 
the civilisation of the West has been drawn from 
that of the Greeks, and that the great idea of 
Greek civilisation is that of expression. In India, we 
think — but unfortunately sometimes we think so 
deeply that there is no power left for expression. 
Giadually therefore, it came to pass that our force 
of expression did not manifest itself before the world* 
And the result was that we got into the habit of 
hiding everything we had. It began first as a habit 
with certain individuals and then ended by becoming 
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a national hatat, liie consequence being, there is imch 
a lack of power of expression with’us today that we are 
now considered a dead imtion. Without expression, how 
can we live ? The backbone of We^em civilisation is 
— £Ei>ansion and expression. This side of the work 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in India to which 1 draw 
your attention, is calculated to rouse our nation once 
more to express itself — and is inciting it to bring out 
its hidden treasures before the world by u»ng the 
means of communication provided by the same mighty 
race. The Anglo-Saxons have created a future for 
India, and the space through which our ancestral 
ideas are now ranging is simply phenomenal. Our 
forefathers had great facilities when they delivered 
their message of truth and salvation, as for instance, 
when Buddha preached the noble doctrine of universal 
brotherhood. There were then great facilities here, 
in our beloved India, for the realisation of religion 
and we could easily send our ideas from one vnd of 
-he world to the other. Now we have got the same 
facilities, and even greater, through the agency of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. An interchange of thought is now 
going on, and we find that our message is heard, and 
nbt only heard, but responded to. Already England 
has given us some of her great intellects to 
help us in our mission. And to-day in Miss 
Margaret Noble, we have one such, from whom we 
expect much. So, without any more words of mine 
I introduce to you Miss Noble, who will now address 
you. 
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After Sister Nivedita had finished, interestiniT 
lecture, the Swami rose and said : — 

I have only a^ few words more to say. We have 
an idea, that we, Indians, can also do something: for 
the betterment of the world, my Bengalee brothers 
may laugh at this idea, but I do not. My mission in 
life is to rouse a struggle in you. Whether you are 
an Advaitin, whether you are a qualified-Monist or 
Dualist, it does not matter much. Only let me draw 
your attention to one thing which unfortunately we 

always forget, that is, that we must have faith in 
ourselves. That is the way by which we can have 
faith in God. Whether you are an Advaitist or a. 
Dualist, whether you are a believer in the system of 
Yoga or a believer in Sankaracharya, whether you are 
a follower of Vyasa or Visvamitra, it does not matter 
much, but you must have faith in yourselves. Let 
us remember for a moment that, whereas in every 
other religion and in every other country, the power 
of the soul is entirely ignored — the soul is thought 
of as almost powerless, weak, and inert, we in India 
consider the soul to be eternal, and hold that it will 
remain perfect through all eternity. We should 
always bear in mind the teachings of the Upanishads 
in this respect. 

Remember your great mission in life. We 
Indians, and especially those of Bengal, are overrun 
with foreign Meas that are eatir^ into the very vitals 
of our national religion. Why are we so backward 
now-a-days? Why are ninety-nine per cent, of us 
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made up of entirely foreign id^a3 and eleni.en]l;s ? 
These have to be thrown off if want to rise in the 
scale of nations. If we want to rise, we must also 
remember that we have many things to learn from 
the West. We should learn from the West her arts 
and her sciences. From the West we have to learn 
the sciences of physical nature, while on the other 
handy the West has to come to us to leam and 
assimilate religion and spiritual knowledge. We 
Hindus must believe that we are the teachers of the 
world. We have been clamouring here for political 
rights and many other such things. Very well ; rights 
and privileges and other things can only come through 
friendship ; and friendship can only be expected 
between two equals. When one of the parties is a 
beggar, what friendship can there be ? It is all very 
well to speak so, but I say that without mutual 
co-operation we can never make ourselves strong men. 
So, I must call upon you to go out to England and 
America, not as beggars but as teachers of religion. 
The law of exchange must be practised to the best of 
our power. If we have to leam from them the ways 
and methods of making ourselves hapi>y in this life, 
why, in return, should we jiot give them the methods 
apd ways that wopld make them happy for all eter- 
nity? Above all, work for the good of humanity. 
Give up the so-called boast of your narrow orthodox 
life. Death is waiting for every one, and mark you 
this — ^the most marvellous historical fact-^that all the 
nations of the world have to sit down patiently at the 
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feet of IndiA to leam the etenud truths embodied in 
her literature. India dies not. Chine dies hbtv 
Japan dies not. Therefore, we must always remember 
that the backbone of our national life is spirituality. 
If any of you do not believe it, if there be a Hindu 
boy among'st us who is not ready to believe that his 
religion is pure spirituality, I do not call him a Hindu. 
I remember in one of the villages of Cashmere, while 
talking to an old Mohammedan lady, I asked her in 
a mild voice, *^What faith is yours She replied 
in her own language, ‘Traise the I^ord ! By the 
mercy of God, I am a MusalmAn.’* And then I asked 
a Hindu, “What is your faith ?“ He plainly 
replied — "I am a Hindu. “ This puts me in mind of 
that grand word of the Katha Upanishad — 
*'Shraddh&/^ or intense faith. To preach the 
doctrine of Skraddhd or genuine faith, is the mission 
of my life. Let me repeat to you that this faith is one 
of the potent factors in the making up of humanity, 
and of all religions. Kirst, have faith in yourselves. 
Know that one may be a little bubble and another may 
be mountain-high wave, but behind both the bubble 
and the high wave, there is the infinite ocean always. 
Therefore, there is hope for every one. There is 
salvation for every one. Every one must sooner or 
later get rid of the bonds of Maya. This is the first 
thing to believe. Infinite hope begets infinite as^ira- 
tibn. If that faith comes to us, it will bring back our 
national life as it was in the days of Vyasa and Arjuna 
— the days when all our subUme doctrines of spiritua- 
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lity Were iMc^tised: Today we are far behind in 
spiritual insigrht and spiritual thou^irhts. India had 
plenty of spirituality, so much so that her spiritual 
greatness made her the greatest nation of the then 
existing races of the world ; and if traditions and 
hopes are to be believed, those days will come 
back once more to us, and the bringing of 
that depends upon you. You, young men of 
Bengal, do not look up to the rich and great 
men who have money. The poor did all the great 
and gigantic work of the world. You poor men 
of Bengal, come up, you can do everything, and you 
must do everything. Many will follow your example, 
poor though you are. Be steady, and, above all, be 
pure and sincere to the backbone. Have faith in your 
destiny. You, young men of Bengal, you are to work 
out the salvation of India. Mark that, whether you 
believe it or not. Do not think that it will be done 
to-day or to-morrow. I believe in it as I believe in 
my own body and my own soul. Therefore, my heart 
jgoes out to you — young men of Bengal. It depends 
upon you who have no mon^^y ; because you are poor, 
it is you who will work. Because you have nothing, 
therefore, you will be sincere. Because you are 
sincere, you will be ready to renounce all. That is 
what I am just now telling you. Once more I repeat 
this to you. This is your mission in life, this is my 
mission in life. I do not care what philosophy you 
take up ; only I am ready to prove here that through- 
out the whole of India, there runs a mutual and 
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cordial strinj? of eternal faith in the perfection of 
humanity, and 1 believe in it myself. And let that 
iaith be spread over the whole world. 



B 

SANTSTVASA : ITS IDEAl. AND PRACTICE.**" 


This is not the time for a long lecture. But I 
shall speak to you in brief about a few things which 
I should like you to carry into practice. First, we 
have to understand the ideal, and then, the methods 
by which we can make it practical. Those of you 
who are Satiny asi ns must try to do good to others, 
for Sannyasa means that. There is no time to deliver 
a long discourse on "Renunciation," but I shall very 
briefly characterise it as love of death/* Worldly 

people love life. The Sannyasin is to love death. 
Are we to commit suicide then ? Far from it. For 
suicides are not lovers of death, as it is often seen 
that, when a man trying to commit suicide fails, he 
never attempts it for the second time. What is this 
love of death then ? We must die, that is cetrain ; 
let us die then for a good cause. Let all our actions 
— eating, drinking, and everything that iVe do — tend 
towards the sacrifice of our self. You nourish your 
body by eating. What good is there in doing that if 
you do not hold it as a sacrifice to the well-being of 

* A parting Addreaa was eiven to Swamiji by the junior 

Sannyasins of the Math (Belur). on the eve of his leaving for 
the West for the second time {19th June. 1099). The above is 
the substance of Swanii]i*a teply.' 
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Others? You aourish your minds by reading^ books. 
There is no good in doing that unless yon hold it also 
as a sacrince to the whole world. It is right for you 
that you should serve your millions of brothers rather 
than aggrandise this little self. Thus you must die 
a gradual death. In such a death is heaven, all good 
is stored therein — and in its opposite, is all that is 
diabolical and evil. 

Then as to the methods of carr5dng the ideals into 
practical life. First, we have to understand that we 
must not have any impossible ideal. An ideal which 
is too high makes a nation weak and degraded. This 
happened after the Buddhistic and the Jain reforms. 
On the other hand, too much practicality is also wrong. 
If you have not even a little imagination, if you have 
no ideal to guide you, you are simply a brute. So we 
must not lower our ideal, neither are we to lose sight 
of practicality. We must avoid the two extremes. 
In our country the old idea is, to sit in a cave and 
meditate and die. But to go ahead of others in 
salvation is wrong. One must learn sooner or later, 
that one cannot get salvation if one does not try to 
seek the salvation of his brothers. You must try to 
combine in your life immense idealism with immense 
practicality. You must be prepared to go into deep 
meditation now, and the next moment you must be 
ready to go and cultivate these fields (Swamiji said, 
pointing to the meadows of the^Math). You must be 
prepared to explain the difficult intricacies of the 
Shastras now and the next moment to go and sell 
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the produce of the £eld$ in the market, as well. You 
must be prepared for all menial services, not only 
here, but elsewhere also. 

The next thing to remember is, that the aim of 
this Institution is to make men. You must not 
merely learn what the Rishis taught. Those Rishis 
are gone, and most of their opinions have become 
things of the past. You must be Rishis yourselvevS. 
You are also men as much as the greatest men that 
were ever born — even your Incarnations. What can 
mere book-learning do ? What can meditation do 
even ? What can the Mantras and Tantras do ? You 
must stand on your own feet. You must have this 
new method — the method of man-making. The true 
man is he who is strong as strength itself and yet 
possesses a woman's heart. You must feel for the 
millions of beings around you, and yet you must be 
strong and inflexible, and you must also possess obe- 
dience ; though it may seem paradoxical — you must 
possess these apparently conflicting virtues. If your 
Superior orders you to throw yourself into a river and 
catch a crocodile, you must first obey and then reason 
with him. Even if the order be wrong, first obey 
and then contradict it. The bane of sects, especially 
in Bengal, is that if any one happens to have a differ- 
ent opinion, he immediately starts a new sect, he has 
no patience to wait. So you must have a deep regard 
for your Sangha (order). There is no place for dis- 
obedience here. Crush it out without mercy. No 
•disobedient members here, you must turn tiiem out* 
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There must tiot be athy traitors in the camp. You 
must be as free as the airland as obedient as this plant 
and the dog. 



c 

WHAT HAVE I LEARNT 
( Delivered at Dacx^a, March, 1901. ) 

First of all, I must express my pleasure at the 
opi>ortunity aflForded to me of coming to Eastern 
Bengal, to acquire an intimate knowledge of this part 
of the country, which I hitherto lacked, in spite of my 
wanderings through many civilised countries of the 
West. I must express as well my gratification at 
the sight of majestic rivers, wide fertile plains, 
and picturesque villages in this part of my 

own country of Bengal, which I had not the 

good fortune of seeing for myself before. I did 

not know that there was everywhere in my 

country of Bengal — on land and water — so much 
beauty and charm. But this much has been my gain, 
that after seeing the various countries of the world 
I can now much more appreciate the beauties of my 
own land. In the same way also, in search of reli- 
gion, 1 had travelled among various sects, — sects 
which had taken up the ideals of foreign nations as 
their own, and I had begged at the door of others, 
not knowing then that in the religion of my country, 
in our national religion, there was so much beauty 


* Substance translated from a r^;>ort in BengalL 
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and grandeur. It is now many years since I have 
found Hinduism to be the most perfectly satisfying 
religion in the world. Hence, I feel sad at heart 
when I see existing among my own countrymen with 
a peerless faith, such a widespread indifference to our 
religion, — though I am ver>' well aware of the un- 
favourable materialistic conditions in which they pass 
their lives, owing to the diffusion of European modes 
of thought in this, our great motherland. 

There are among us, at the present day, certain 
reformers who want to reform our religion, or rather 
turn it topsy-turvy, with a view to the regeneration 
of the Hindu nation. There are, no doubt, some 
thoughtful people among them, but there are also 
many who follow others blindly and act most foolishly, 
not knowing what they are about. This class of re- 
formers are very enthusiastic in introducing foreign 
ideas into our religion. They have taken hold of the 
word ‘idolatry,* and aver that Hinduism is not true^ 
because it is idolatrous. They never seek to find out 
what this so-called ‘idolatry* is, whether it is good or 
bad ; only they make capital o\it of this word and 
boldly shout down Hinduism as untrue. There is 
another class of men among us who are intent upon 
reading slipi>ery scientific explanations into any and 
every Hindu custom, rite, and such other, and are 
always talking of electricity, magnetism, air vibration 
apd all that sort of. thing. Who knows, but they will 
perhaps someday define God Himself as nothing but 
a mass of electric vibration ! However, Mother bless 
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them all! 
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She’ ft IS who'^^is 'Her 

vanous mtiifefanous’^ 

tend^cies. . » .> j 

In con^adisdncdoii to these, there is that atLcient 
order, who say, — “I do not know, I do not care to 
know or understand* 'all your hair-^littinfe^*ra1J6oiia- 
tions ; I want Cod,* ! want the Atnian, T wan?*i5t>*gt>' 
to that Beyond, where there is no universe, where 
there is no pleasure or pain, 'where dwells the BUss 
Supreme” ; — ^who say, believe in salvation by bath* 

ing in the holy Ganges” ; — who say, ” Whomsoever 
you may worship with singleness of faith and devotion 
as the one God of the universe, in whatsoever name 
and form, as Shiva, Rama, Vishnu, &c., you will get 
Moksha** ; — to th^ sturdy ancient order of men I am 
proud to belong- i^'hen there is a sect who advise us 
to follow God and the world together. They are not 
sincere, they do not expr^s what they feel & thrfr 
hearts. What is the teaching of the Great 
”WnCTe there is Rama, there is no K&ma, as there 
Rama is not. Night and day can never exist together.” 
The voice of the ancient sages proclaim %p us that, 
”If you desire to attain God, you will have to re- 
nonu^ 'Kdma-Kduchana' (lust and possession). This 
Sams&ta is unreal, hollow, void of suhstan^. Unless 
you give it up, you can never reaqh God^ tiy how^il^ 
you may. if you cannot do that, own "that yoii.are 
wea^, but by no means lower the.I^wl. Do irot <x>vet 
the’'festenh||r ”c»fp» witli' -So. aocordBing to .. 

them, if you want to gain spirituality, to a^'n‘G^ - ' 
27 
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the .first thing that you have to do is to give up this 
playing *hi<i|e>and>seek with 3raiir ideas,' this dis^ 
honesty, which has been apAy expressed in bur 
Bengali as: ‘theft within the chamber of thought,* 

What have I learnt? What have I learnt from 
this ancient sect ? I have learnt this that — 

“Verily, these three are rare to obtain, and come 
only through the grace of God — ^htunan birth, desire 
to obtain Moksha or Salvation, and the company of 
the great-souled ones.” The first thing needed is 
Manushyaivcan, human birth, because that only is 
favourable to the attainment of mukti or liberation. 
The next is Mutnukshutvam. Though our meaUls of 
realisation vary according to the difference in sects and 
individuals, — ^though different individuals can lay 
claim to their ^;>ecial rights and means to gain know- 
ledge, which vary according to their different stations 
in life, — yet it can be .said in general without fear of 
contradiction, that without this Mumukshuivd, resilisa- 
tion of God is impossible. Now what is Mumukshut- 
vam ? It is the strong desire for Moksha, total libra- 
tion,-- *eamest yearning to get out of the ^here of 
pain and. pleasure of this world. When tiiat intense 
bmtdug deidre to see Gm^ comes, then 3rou . should 
kncm diat you are mititled to the realisation of the 
Siipneikih. ^ 
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Then anbther thins is necessaty, and that is the 
comins in dixect contact with the Mah&ptirtuhas, the 
sreat'souled ones, and thus moulding our lives accord- 
ing to them who have reached the goal. Bven dis- 
gust with the world and a burning desire for God are 
not sufficient. Initiation by the Guru is necessary. 
Why? Because it is the bringing of yourself into 
connection with that great source of power, which 
has been handed down through generations, from one 
Guru to another, in uninterrupted succession. The 
devoteb must seek and accept the Guru or spiritual 
preceptor, as his counseller, philosopher, friend and 
guide, in short, the Guru is the sine qua non of 
progress in the path of spirituality. Whom then shall 
I accept as my Guru ? 

“He who is versed in the Vedas, is without moral 
taint, and unhurt by desire, and has .realised the 
Brahman perfectly.” Shrotriya is he who is not only 
learned in the Sh&stras, but who knows their subtle 
secrets, who has realised their true import in his life. 
“Reading merely the various scriptures they have 
become only parrots, and not Pandits. He indeed has 
become a Pandit who has gained Prema (DfviUe Love) 
by^reaffing even one word of tlie ShSlstras.” Mm-e 
book-leamed Pandits are of no avail. Now-a-days, 
everyone wants to be a Guru ; it is just like a poor 
beggar wanting to make a gift of a lakh of Rupees ! 
Then, the Guru must be Akamukata, without the 
least touch of any desire. — ^he should have no other 
motive except that of pure^ d(»ng good to others. 
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he should be as the pcean of me^ an4 not impart 
religious teaching with a view to gajm nata^.or 
or aiQ^ing pertaining to selfish (interest. And bo 
must be one who has realist the Brahman, even as 
tangibly as **an Amalalca-fruit in the, palm of the 
hand.’* — Such is the Gtum Wh^ spiritual union is 
established with such a Guru, God-vision becomes 
easy of attainment. 

After initiation, there should be in the aspirant 
after Truth, abhydsa, or earnest and repeated attempt 
at practical application of the Truth by the prescribed 
means of constant meditation upon the chosen Ideal. 
Even if you have a burning thirst for God, or have 
gained the Guru, yet unless you have along with it 
the ttbhydsa, unless you practise what you have been 
taught, you cannot get realisation. When all these 
are firml'" ^tablished in you, then you will reach the 
Goal. 

Therefore I say unto you, as Hindus, as descen- 
<lants of the glorious Aryas, — do not forget the great 
ideal of our religion— the great ideal of the Hindus, 
— ^which is, to go beyond this Samsftra, — ^not only to 
renoimce the world, but to give up heaven too ; aye, 
not onlv to give up evil, but to give up good too ; 
and thus to go beyond all, beyond this phenomenal 
existence, and ultimately realise the "Sat-Chtt- 
Anandam Brahman” — the Absolute Existence'Enow'- 
ledge-filiss, which is Brahman 



THE RELIGION WE ARE BORN IN • 

( BEtrvtcitEB At Dacca, 31ST Maucr, 1901. ) 

In the remote past, our country made gigantic 
advances in spiritual ideas. Let us, to-day, bring 
before our mind’s eye that ancient history. But the one 
great danger in meditating over long-past greatness is, 
that we cease to exert ourselves for new things, and 
content ourselves with vegetating ux>on that by-gone 
ancestral glory, and priding ourselves upon it. We 
should guard against that. In ancient times, there 
were, no doubt, many Rishis and Maharshis, who 
came face to face with Truth. But if this recalling 
of our ancient greatness is to be of real 1>enedt, we 
too must become Rishis like them. Aye, not only 
that, but it IS my firm conviction that we shall have 
to be even greater Ri^s than any that our history 
presents to us. In the nast, signal were our attain- 
ments, — I glory in them and I feel proud in thinking 
ht them I am not even in desf>air at seeing the 
present degradation, and I am full of hdpe in picturing 
to my mind of what is to come in the future. Why 
Eecause I know, the seed undergoes a complete trans- 
formation, aye, the seed as seed is seemingly 


A twindationf froth the Bfalegalse r^imt of a disciple. 
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destroyed, before it develops into « tree. In tiie same 
way, in the midst of our present degradation lies, only 
dormant for a time, the potentiality of the future 
greatness of our religion, ready to ^ring up again, 
perhaps more mighty and glorious than ever before. 

Now let us consider what are the common grounds. 
of agreement in the religion we are bom in. At first 
sight we undeniably find various differences among 
our sects. Some are Advaitists, some are Visi^ita- 
dvaitists, and others are Dvaitists. Some believe in 
Incarnations of God, some in Image-worship, while 
others are upholders of the doctrine of the Formless. 
Then, as to customs also, varioim differences are k n own 
to exist. The J&ts are not outcasted even if they 
marry among the Mohammedans and the Christians. 
They can enter into any Hindu temple without 
hindrance. In many villages in the Punjab, one who 
he^tates to eat pork will hardly be considered a 
Hindu. In Nepal, a BrShman can many in the four 
Vamas, castes ; while in Bengal, a &-dhman cannot 
many even among the sub-divisions of his own caste. 
So on and so fmrth. But in the midst of ail these 
differences we note one point of unity among all 
Hindus, and it is tins, that no Hindu eats beef. In 
the same way, there is a great common ground of 
unity iinderlying the various forms and sects of our 
religion. 

First, in discussing the Scritures, one fact stands 
ottt prominently that only those religions which had 
one or many Scriptures of t^eir own as dieir basis,. 
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advanced rapidly and sorvive to the present 'da^ njot- 
adthstandins all the persecution and recession hturl^ 
against them. The Greek rdigion, with all its beai^, 
died out in the absence of any Scripture to support 
it ; but the religion of the Jews stands undimimshed 
in its power, being based upon the authority of the 
Old Testament. The same is the case with the Hindu 
religion, with its Scripture, the Vedas, the oldest in 
the world. The Vedas are divided into the Karma- 
kanda and the Jnana-kanda. Whether for good or 
for evil, the Karma-kanda has fallen into disuse in 
India, though there are some Brfthmans in the 
Deccan, who, still perform Yajnas now and them with 
the sacrifice of goats ; and also we find here and there, 
traces of the Vedic Kriyft'kanda in the Mantras used 
in connection with our marriage and Shr&ddha cere- 
monies, &c. But there is no chance of its being 
rehabilitated on its original footing. Kumarilla 

<4 4 

Bhatta once tried to do so, but he was not successful 
in his attempt. 

The Jnana-kanda of the Vedas comprises the 
Upanishads and is known by the name^of Vedanta, 
the pinnacle of the Srutis, as it is called. Wherever 
you find the Acharyas quoting a passage from the 
Srutis, it is invariably from the Upanishads. The 
Upanishads are now the scriptures of the teUg^On of 
the Hindus. If any sect in India wants to have its 
ideas established with a firm hold on the people, it 
must base them on the authority of 'the^ Upanishads. 
They all have to do it, whether they are Dvaitiats 
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or Advaiti^. EJven the VaicihnavaA have to go to 
the C^p^lat&pai^i Upanishad to prove the truth of 
their own theories. a new sect does not find any- 
thing in the Srutis in confirmation of its ideas, it 
will go even to the length of manufacturing a new 
Upanishad, and make it pass current as one of the old 
original productions. There have been many such in 
the past. 

Now as to the Vedas, the Hindus believe that 
^ they are not mere books composed by men in some 
remote age. They hold them to be an accumulated 
mass of endless Divine Wisdom, which are some- 
times manifested or at other times mimanifested 
Commentator Siyan^charya says som'bwhere in his 
works, “nt I" — "Who created the 

whole miiverse out of the knowledge of the Vedas." 
No one has ever seen the compiler of the Vedas, and 
it is impossible to imagine one. The Rishis were only 
the discoverers of tl^ie Mantras or Eternal Laws ; they 
merely came face to face with the Vedas, the Infinite 
mine of knowledge, which has been there from time 
without beginning. 

Who are these Rishis? V&ts&yana says, — "^e 
who has attained through proper means the direct 
realisation of Dharma, he alone can be a Rishi, even 
if he is a Mlechchha by birth." Thus it is that in 
ancient times, Vasishtha bom of an illegitimate union, 
Vyfisa, the son of a fishemoman, Nfirada the son of 
a i^Aid*>ervant with uncertain parentage, and many 
othete Jpf Hke nature, attained to Ri^bihood. Truly 
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i%^,qpmes ^to tiiis J^n« that tyq 4 h t t l tK^ P 
^;]^uld„b^, hi^de 'srith one<«d»o, hfs rfsalised tlw Tru*^* 
If the 4 ^ersotis j\ial; all beoame Riahis, then, 

O ye Ktdina ,B^&hinatias of the presept day, how 
much greater, Bia^ you f:ftn beoaftne! Strive after 
that Rishihood, stop oot till you have attained the 
goal, and the whole world will of itself bow at your 
feet ! Be a Rishi, — ^that is the secret of power. 

This Veda is our only authority, and eversrone 
has the right to it. “nfint ar* araarftinatnih adtw: i 
inwvpnaiwt njfw aitata w wni wnwiw” « “Since the 
word herein uttered may abound with immense 
beneficial issues not only towards the Brahmin 
and the Kshatriya but equally as much towards 
the Vaisya and the Sudra, towards one’s own 
friend as well as enemy eyen,” says the 
Sukla Yajur Veda Can you show any authority 
from this Veda of ours, that everyone has not the 
right to it? The Puranas, no doubt, say, that a 
certain caste has the right to such and such a division 
of the Vedas, and that a certain caste has no right 
to study them, and that a certain portion of the Vedas 
is adapted for the Satya Yuga alone end that a certain 
•other portion is for the Kalt Yuga only. But, mark 
you, the Veda does not say so ; it is only 3mur Puranas 
that do so. But can the smvant dictate to the tnaotp r ? 
The Smritis, Puranas, Tantcas — all these are accept- 
able only so far as th^ agree with the Vedgs ; and 
wherever they are contradictory, they are to be reject- 
ed gs unreliable. But now-n*day& we have put the 
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Poranas on even a faighar pedestal than the Vedas ! 
The study of the Vedas has almost disappeared from 
Bengal. How I wish that day may soon come, when 
in every home the Veda will be worshipped togmher 
with the ^lagifUna, the household Deity, when the 
young, the old, and the women will begin to worship 
the Veda ! 

I have no faith in the theories advanced by 
Western Savants with regard to the Vedas. They are 
to-day fixing the antiquity of the Vedas at a certain 
period, and again to-morrow, upsetting it and bringing 
it one thousand years forward, and so on. However, 
about the Puranas, I have told you that they are 
authoritative only in so far as they agree with the 
Vedas, otherwise not. In the Puranas we find many 
things which do not agree with the Vedas. As for 
instance, it js written in the Puranas that some lived 
ten thousand years and some others again, twenty 
thousand years, but in the Vedas we find — 

— “Man lives, indeed, a hundred years,” Which are 
we to accept in this case ? Certainly the Veda. 
Notwithstanding statements like these, I do not depre- 
ciate the Puranas. They contain many beautiful and 
illuminating teachings and words of wisdom on Yoga, 
Bhakti, Jnana, and Karma ; those, of course, we 
should accept. Then there are the Tantras. The 
real meaning of the word Tantra is ShSstra, as for 
e^Cample, Kftpila Tantra. But the word Tantra is- 
geUttNiily used in a limited sense. Under the sway 
of Idnl^a who took up Buddhism and preached broad- 
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cast the doobrine of ’dhimsAi the perfonnmoces of the 
Vedic Ydga Yujnae became a thing of the past, and 
nO one' could kill any animal in sacrifibe, for feat of 
the king- But sabaequently amongst the Buddhists- 
themselve&«— who were converts from Hinduism — the 
best parts of the Ydga Yajnas were taken up, and 
practised in secret. Prom these sprang up the 
Tantras. Barring some of the abominable things in 
the Tantras, such as the VAmdchara &c., the Tantras 
are not so bad as people are inclined to think. There 
are many high and sublime Vedantic thoughts in 
them. In fact, the Br&hmana portions of the Vedas 
were modified a little, and incorporated into the body 
of the Tantras. All the forms of our worship and 
the ceremonials of the present day, comprising the 
ELarma-kanda, are observed in accordance with the 
Tantras. 

Now let us discuss the principles of our religion 
a little. Notwithstanding the differences and cOiftro- 
versies existing among our various sects, there are in 
them too, several grounds of unity. First, almost all 
of them admit the existence of three things — three 
entities — ^Lshvara, Atman, and the Jagat. 'ishvara is 
He who is eternally creating^ preserving and destroy- 
ing the whole universe. Excepting the S&nkhyas, all 
the others believe in this. Then the doctrine of tile 
Atman, and tiie re'encarnatitm of tiie sonl ; it main- 
tains that innumezable individual souls having taken 
body after body, augein and again, go rouiiid and round 
in the whed. of birth and deatii ac cord i ng to their res- 
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pective SLamas ; titis ta Smm»iirm*d4a or fas it is como 
monly called, that doctrine of rerbirth. Than there is 
this Jagat ot universe, without beginnilig and without 
end. Though some hold these three as different 
phases of one only, and some others, as three distiadtly 
different entities, and others again in various other 
ways, yet they are all unanimous in believing in «these 
three. 

Here I should ask you to remember that Hindus, 
from time immemorial, knew the Atman as separate 
from Manas, mind But the Occidentals could never 
soar beyond the mind. The Wes* knows the universe 
to be full of happiness, and as such, it is to them a 
place where they can enjoy the most ; but the Bast 
is born with the conviction that this Swisdra, this 
ever-changing existence, is fttll of miserv, and as 
such, it is nothing, nothing but unreal, not worth 
bartering the sovil for its ephemeral joys and posses- 
sions. For this very reason, the West is ever espedallv 
adroit lu organised action for what they call sodal 
uplift ; and so also, the Bast is ever bold in search 
of the mysteries of the internal world for the realisa- 
tion of self 

Bet us, however, turn now to cme w two othet 
aspects of Hinduism. There is the doctrine of the 
Incarnations of God. In the Vedas we find meufilon 
■of Maisya Avat^m, the tBish Incarnation only. 
Whether all believe iit this doctrine or not is not the 
potttt ; the real meamng, however, of '(his Avatdra- 
'Sdda the woBship of see God in man is 
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the* veal The Hindu does not 96 thsouell 

Nature, to Nature’s Cod,~>«he goes to the God of man* 
throned BtUuv t 

Then there is>lsttg:e>woi 9 ihip. Except the Five 
Deretds who are to be wocslupped in every anspidous 
Karma as enjoined in our Sh&stras, all the other 
Devat&s are merely the nmnes of certain states held 
by them. But again, these five Devatas are nothing 
but the different names of the one God only. This 
external worship of images has, however, been des- 
cribed in all our Sh&stras as the lowest of all the low 
forms of worship. But that does not mean that it is 
a wrong thing to do. Despite the many iniquities 
that have found entrance into the practices of image- 
worship as it is in vogue now, I do not condemn it 
Aye, where would I have been, if I had not been 
blessed with the dust of the holy feet of that orthodox, 
image-worshipping Brfthmana ' ' 

Those reformers who preach against imagiv 
worship, or what they d«K>unce as idolatry, — ^to them 
I say, — ^Brothers ! if you are fit to worship God-with- 
out-Form discarding any external help, do^so, but 
why do you condemn others who cannot do the same ? 
A beautiful large edifice, the glorious relic of a hoary 
antiquity has, out of neglect or disuse, fallen into a 
dilapidated condition . accmnulaticms of dirt and dust 
may be lying everywhere within it ; may be. Some 
portions are tumbling down to the ground. What 
win you do to it ? Will yoti take in hand the neces- 
sary cleanstngf and reptdrs. and thus re^ore the old. 
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or will 3rou puU the Whole edifice down to ttte fivottnd 
and seek to build another in its place, after a sosrdid 
modem plan whose permanence has jret to iMi afitsb- 
lished ? We have to reform it, which truly meatis to 
make it ready or perfect by necessary deansinir ahd 
repairs, not by demolishing the whole things. There 
the function of reform ends Do that if y<M 
can, if not, hands off. A band of reformers 
in our country want, on the contrary, to build 
up a separate sect of their own. They have, 
however, done good work ; may the blesangs 
of God be showered on their heads ! But why 
should you,^ Hindus, want to separate yourselves from 
the great common fold ^ Why should you feel 
ashamed to take the name of Hindu, which is your 
greatest and most glorious possession ? This national 
ship of ours, ye children of the Immortals, my countTy» 
men, has been pl3dng for ages, carrying civilisation 
and enriching the whole world with its inestimable 
treasures. For scores of shining centuries this 
national bark of ours has been ferrying across the 
ocean of life, and has taken millions of souls to the 
other shore, beyond all misery. But to-day it may 
have sprung a leak and got damaged, through your 
own fault, or whatever cause, it matters not. What 
would you, who have placed yourselves in it, do now ? 
Would you go about cursing it and quarrelling among 
yourselves, or would you not all unite together and 
put ynur best efih>rtB to stop the leak? Let us all 
gladly give our hearts* blood to do it ; and if we fail 
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in the atiempt, let us all sink and die together ;» with 
blessings and not curses on Qur lips. 

to the Br&hmans 1 say, Vain is your pride 
of bitth and ancestry. Shake it ofiF. Br&hmanhood, 
according to your Sh&stras, you have no more now, 
because, you have for so long lived under Mlechchka 
kings If you at all believe in the words of your own 
ancestors, then go this very moment and make expia- 
tion by entering into the slow fire kindled by Tusha 
husks, like that old Kum^rilla Bhatta, who with the 
puri^ose of ousting the Buddhists first became a disciple 
of the Buddhists and then defeating them in argu- 
ment became the cause of death to many, and subse- 
quently entered the Tushdnala to expiate his sins. 
If you are not bold enough to do that, then admit 
your weakness and stretch forth a helping hand and 
open the gates of knowledge to one and all, and give 
the down- trodden masses once more their just and 
legitimate rights and privileges. 
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